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Preface to the Electronic Edition 


Wettimuny’s The Buddha’s Teaching and the Ambiguity of Existence is one of 
those rare and important books that everyone needs, if only they knew it. 
It builds a bridge between the most important thoughts and thinkers of the 
east and west: the existentialists in the west, and the Buddha in the east. 
More importantly, it completes the task begun by the western thinkers, to 
bring humankind into maturity after a particularly difficult adolescence. 


This book is like a manual for an arcane and esoteric, but essential piece 
of software: you don’t even know you need it until you come to the point 
in your work when it is required, and then you need it very badly indeed. 
By good fortune, this slim but potent volume came into our hands just 
when we needed it. We are indebted to Venerable Nanavimala of 
Thalagala for making it available to us, for it is out of print. Without it we 
would have had to spend quite some time doing the equivalent work. ‘The 
late Mr. Wettimuny’s contribution has saved us a great deal of time and 
effort. 


We have recast much of the language to make it more accessible to the 
contemporary English-speaking reader. I have taken the liberty of editing 
word-order, phrasing and even rewriting entire sentences or paragraphs 
when I felt the meaning was too difficult or obscure. ‘The bold and italic 
type is mostly the author’s; I have added some formatting when it 
enhanced the clarity of the material. Footnotes are now in-line citations. 


This is an unapologetically difficult book; maybe a few dozen people in the 
whole world are capable of understanding it completely. But for the 
westerner coming from a background of existential philosophy who is 
seriously trying to implement the teaching of the Buddha, it will be 
nothing less than a lifesaver. — Ven. Nanasara Thero, Editor 
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Chapter 3 
Immediate and Reflexive Experience 


The faculty of reflexion—self-observation—is inherent in the structure 
of our experience. ‘This faculty can be cultured and developed; and though 
it 1s not easy, it must be developed to make progress toward 
enlightenment. 


Reflexion should be distinguished from reflection. Reflection is 
conceptual; it deals with concepts and ideas of things that are not at 
hand. It is abstract thinking. Reflection is closely related to memory; it is 
remote from, and in fact separate in time from the existence of the thing 
being thought about. Error is easily possible in reflection, because 
concepts are built up from previous individual experiences such as past 
observations, discussions, reading etc. Thus it is all too easy for the 
conceptual thinker to build up misleading and erroneous ideas about his 
own existence—in fact this is what generally happens. 


Sadly, what is often passed off as ‘philosophical education’ or ‘spiritual 
training? is just this reflection or abstract thinking about one’s life. And this 
is exactly why it has no significant or long-lasting impact on the students. 
That is, the character and mental attitude of the student are rarely, if 
ever, altered. 


Reflexion, however, is thinking about something while it is at hand, that 
is, present in one’s own experience. The Theravada Suttas refer to it 
as Sati-sampajaniia—a compound word formed from sat + sampqjaiiia. Sati 
means calling to mind. When the past is being called to mind, sat refers 
to memory [of the past]. When the present is being called to mind, 
then sati refers to mindfulness [of the present]. In the compound satz- 
sampaania, sati concerns the present; hence in this usage it refers to 
mindfulness, or general recollected-ness—not being scatterbrained. 
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The nature of the average individual is not to be recollected in mind. This 
means his mind keeps moving very rapidly from this to that, without any 
effort on his part. James Joyce’s novel Ulysses portrays this scatterbrained 
nature, and the futile occupations that fill the typical individual’s day, in 
some detail. The Buddha also describes this state of being: 


“Monks, just as a monkey journeying along a forest slope catches hold of 
one branch, having let it go catches hold of another, having let that go 
catches hold of another; even so, monks, this thing called thinking, called 
mind, called knowing, springs up as one thing and ceases as another, day 
and night.” — Assutava Sutta (Samyuta-Nekaya 12.61) 


To understand something, the mind must concentrate on it; and to 
concentrate it must get recollected. 


Sampajaiiia means awareness, and awareness should not be mistaken for 
consciousness or comprehension. Awareness means keeping oneself 
under constant observation with a recollected mind, so that one’s 
thoughts, words and actions do not pass unnoticed or unobserved. One 
observes that a feeling has arisen, that it persists, and that it passes away. 
Likewise, feelings, perceptions, intentions etc. are to be known as they 
arise, endure and vanish. 


While awareness is not too different from mindfulness, its meaning is 
more specialized. Awareness is a specialized aspect of the more general 
phenomenon of mindfulness; it is a particular mode of recollection. 


“And again, monks, a monk in going forward and going back, he is 
aware; in looking straight on and looking elsewhere, he is aware; in 
bending and stretching, he is aware; in carrying his outer cloak, almsbowl 
and robe, he is aware; in eating, drinking, chewing and savoring, he is 
aware; in excreting and urinating he is aware; in walking, standing, 
sitting, sleeping, waking, speaking and being silent, he is aware. ‘Thus he 
abides in the body internally. His mindfulness that ‘there is a body’ is 
established in him to the extent necessary for knowledge and 
mindfulness.” — Mahdsatipatthana Sutta (Digha-Nikaya 22) 
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Thus the compound sati-sampqanfia would signify mindfulness and 
awareness; note that the Buddha’s Teaching should be carried out in a 
state of sati-sampajania. The term reflexion refers to this state of 
mindfulness and awareness. Of course, the kind of mindfulness implied by 
sati is right mindfulness as taught by the Buddha in the Noble Eightfold 
Path. 


Thus there are two classes of mental states or conditions: the ‘normal’ 
condition of the average individual, described in the Suttas as 
“mindfulness forgotten, unaware, not-recollected, scatterbrained, senses 
uncontrolled”; and the condition necessary for understanding the 
Buddha’s teaching, described as “mindfulness set up, aware, recollected, 
attention one-pointed, senses controlled.” 


Just as there can be right reflection and wrong reflection, there can be right 
reflexion and wrong reflexion. But reflexion has two advantages over 
reflection: 


1. Mistakes are automatically minimized. 
2. There is always direct contact with the actual. 


Right reflexion or mindfulness and awareness (sati-sampajanina) has further 
advantages: 


1. It leads to knowledge and seeing (fdnadassana). 
2. It leads to calm and tranquillity (samatha). 


Hence it is a more pleasant state. But it is also a more difficult type of 
mental application, demanding more deliberate effort and skill. However, 
sati-sampqaiiia 1s precisely the type of thinking required to solve the 
problem of one’s own existence, thus assuring one’s spiritual welfare. 


Now, any experience that has any degree of mindfulness has two 
important fundamental parts: 
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1. Immediate experience, for example when we make the outside 
world the object of our experience. 

2. Reflexive experience, when we make the immediate experience the 
object of our experience. 


Thus when we perceive a perception, the perception itself is immediate 
experience. The observation of the immediate experience 1s the 
reflexive experience. In other words, reflexive experience 1s the 
experience of experience, or being aware of being aware. 


Since no observation of a perception can occur unless the perception is 
present, there is no reflexive experience that does not include or involve 
immediate experience. Whereas reflective experience 1s conceptual, 
reflexive experience is phenomenological, based on actual experience. A 
mental image or idea is also an immediate experience. We also see that 
reflexive experience has quite a long attention span compared to 
immediate experience, which lacking the reflexive component, 1s very 
short-lived. 


Things arise in immediate experience, and as soon as reflexive experience 
occurs, one is directly aware that there are things. Immediate 
experience of things may be instantaneous or enduring. A flash of 
lightning is an instantaneous immediate experience, whereas an immediate 
experience of movement endures from its beginning in the past, through 
the immediate experience of moving in the present, to a future destination. 


In the immediate experience of a thing, I am conscious of the thing, but I 
am not aware that I am aware of that particular thing. In reflexive 
experience, I am aware that Iam conscious of that particular thing and 
no other. In the immediate experience of a movement, I am conscious of 
the movement, but I am not aware that what I am conscious of is a 
movement. However in reflexive consciousness, at its most fundamental 
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level, am aware that I am conscious of a movement, and not of anything 
else. 


In reflexive experience the thing 1s twice present: both immediately and 
reflexively. This is the most fundamental level of reflexive experience, 
merely being aware of the immediate experience. It is not yet equal to the 
state of sati-sampajania described above. 


True reflexion is an advanced level or higher degree of reflexive 
experience. As we continue with reflexion, we observe the general 
nature (dhamma) of the immediate experience while the immediate 
experience is present. We disregard the individual peculiarities of the 
immediate experience and instead, pay attention to its general 
characteristics or category. Since the faculty of reflexion is inherent in the 
structure of our experience, the immediate experience is always potentially 
under observation. 


In the immediate experience of a thing, attention is on the thing. No effort 
is required to maintain this immediate attention. Maintaining reflexive 
experience requires pulling attention back from the thing, and directing it 
towards the experience instead. This does not happen spontaneously, 
only intentionally. Also, immediate experience makes the thing manifest to 
us, but does not describe it. Reflexive experience provides the description. 


Reflexive experience, beginning from the most basic level of mere 
awareness, results from immediate experience. Immediate experience 
comes first, reflexive experience following with immediate experience still 
being present. Immediate experience is the foundation, and reflexive 
experience is a superstructure above it. Thus when there is immediate 
experience of a perception, there is a resultant reflexive experience of the 
perception, with the perception still lasting. The foundation can exist 
without the superstructure, but the foundation has to be there for the 
superstructure to exist. 
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“Perception, monks, I say results in description. As one perceives 
something, so one describes, ‘I was perceptive thus’. This, monks, is 
called the result of perception.” — Mbbedhika Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 6.63) 


“Indeed, Pottapada, perception arises first, knowledge after. But the 
arising of knowledge is from the arising of perception. One understands 
thus: ‘With this as a condition, knowledge arose in me’.” — Potthapada 
Sutta (Digha-Nikaya 9) 


Knowledge, whether right or wrong, 1s reflexive experience. In the Suttas 
we frequently find the emphatic phrase, “Thus knowing, thus seeing” (evam 
janato evam passato). ‘This phrase refers directly to reflexive experience. 
Seeing is reflexive experience at the level of reflexion. One sees rightly 
that the present experience is of such-&-such a nature (dhamma). One sees 
it as it really is (yathabhiitam). When I have a malevolent or hateful 
thought, I see and know that it is unpleasant; and I see it as unpleasant 
while it still persists in me. From this seeing or understanding I derive the 
knowing or knowledge (fana) that it is unpleasant. Such experiential 
knowledge is reliable, because the object of knowledge is still present; and 
in this context, knowing 1s seeing and seeing 1s knowing. 


There is another kind of ‘knowing’ that is not derived from seeing or 
experience. It is conceptual, quasi-knowledge derived from reflection. For 
example, I can ‘know’ the Four Noble Truths by reading about them. ‘This 
type of ‘knowing’ is separated from seeing and understanding, and 
therefore also separated from direct experience. Such indirect ‘knowing’ or 
‘knowledge’ is unreliable, and it cannot alter the individual. This is the 
type of ‘knowledge’ that the person who treats the Buddha’s Teaching as a 
scholastic subject dabbles in. Despite all his ‘knowledge’ he may not even 
be ‘warmed’ by the Teaching, let alone transformed by it. [see 
Alagaddupama Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 22)| 


Further, to see the Buddha’s Teaching in the way we mean here means 
more than seeing that experience is as the Buddha points out. It is also to 
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see that the structure of this experience must be as the Buddha points 
out, and not otherwise. It is not only seeing the fact, but also seeing the 
necessity for the fact. For it is only when seeing the necessity for the fact 
that we also see what has to be done. And when we see what has to be 
done, we are altered or transformed—we are not as we were before. 


Now, the Buddha teaches that there can be only two different 
fundamental though implicit reflexive experiences resulting from the 
same immediate experience. In other words, there are only two modes 
(partyaya) of the implicit reflexive experience: one that determines dukkha, 
and the other not determining dukkha. ‘Thus the root-structure (Mila- 
parwaya) of reflexive experience 1s of two kinds. 


It will be very instructive if at this point in the discussion, we note to which 
types of individual the two reflexive experiences pertain: 


1. The puthuyana, common or ordinary person. He has not understood 
or seen the Four Noble Truths, the Buddha’s ‘Teaching, at all. Thus he 
has not been able to reach the path leading to the cessation of dukkha, 
and so he remains a puthuyjana, whatever his other attainments may be. 
Buddha describes him as “not seeing things as they really 
are” (yathabhitassa adassana). He therefore remains subject to dukkha. 


2. The asekha (literally, learning-ender), more usually called Arahant. He 
has fully seen and understood the Four Noble Truths and has arrived 
at the cessation of dukkha. There is no dukkha whatsoever in him. 


3. There is also a third class of individual taught by the Buddha, the sekha 
or learner, also called the noble disciple (ariyasavaka). He is neither a 
puthuyana nor an Arahant. He has seen and understood the Four Noble 
Truths to some extent, depending on his level of advancement. His 
root-structural reflexive experience is still along the same line as the 
puthuyana, although generally weaker in determining dukkha. However, 
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at the level of reflexion—that is, at the level of reflexive experience 
developed to the order of mindfulness-&-awareness—his 
understanding of the Four Noble Truths, although not as complete as 
the Arahant’s, equips him to develop himself to the point where his root- 
structural reflexive experience is altered to that of the Arvahant’s, where 
no dukkha is determined at all. The sekha is therefore on the path 
leading to the cessation of dukkha. 


Clearly, if the Buddha’s Teaching is unavailable, or has been distorted, 
there can exist only the first type of individual, the puthuyana. The root- 
structures of the reflexive experience of these three types of individuals 
are profoundly different. We will refer to these three types of individuals 
frequently in our discussion below; the above definitions will be adequate 
for the present. 
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Chapter 4 
Root-Structure of the Puthujjana 


In the Mula-pariyaya Sutta (“Discourse on Root-Structure”) the Buddha 
reveals the root-structure of the reflexive experiences of the puthuyana, sekha 
and Arahant as they result from their immediate experience of a perception. 
The Mila-pariyaya Sutta embraces all possible objects of perception— 
whether concrete or abstract—from earth, water, fire and air to oneness, 
many-ness and so on. But the root-structure of the reflexive experience is 
the same, no matter what is perceived. We begin with the puthujana’s case, 
and will deal with the others later. 


When the puthuyana has immediate experience of, for example, the earth- 
mode (solidity), the root-structure of his reflexive experience manifests as 
follows: 


“Here, monks, the uninstructed puthugana, unseeing of the noble ones, 
ignorant of the noble ‘Teaching, unseeing of the good men, ignorant of 
the good men’s ‘Teaching, perceives earth (solidity) as earth. Perceiving 
earth as earth, he conceives earth, he conceives in earth, he conceives 
from earth, he conceives ‘earth is for me’, he delights in earth. Why is 
that? Because he has not comprehended it, I tell you.” — Mila-pariyaya 
Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 1) 


We can analyze the above into stages as follows: 


The puthujyana perceives X as X (X being whatever is perceived). 
Perceiving X as X, he conceives X. 

He conceives in X. 

He conceives from X. 

He conceives ‘X is for me’. 

He delights in X. 


he ae aoe ee 
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Stages 2-6 represent five progressive levels of explicitness in the root- 
structure of the phenomena characterizing the puthuyana’s fundamental 
reflexive experience. Each level is more explicit than the preceding one, 
meaning it is more easily seen or noticed. 


As mentioned above, this reflexive experience is a superstructure over the 
immediate experience. ‘The immediate experience (not mentioned in the 
Sutta passage) is: “The puthuyana perceives X.” Since the immediate 
experience is the foundation for the superstructure of the reflexive 
experience, the reflexive experience, having to do with knowledge and 
description, comes after the immediate experience of the perception. 


Please note that the root-structure of the puthujana’s reflexive experience is 
not what we call reflexion or self-observation. It is classified as reflexive 
experience to the extent that there is some awareness of the immediate 
experience; but since there is no deliberate attention paid to it, it cannot 
be considered self-observation. This elementary type of root-structure 
found in the puthuyana can be considered the immediate experience that 
becomes the object of reflexive experience at the level of reflexion in the 


sekha. 


Stage 1 above indicates the mere awareness of the perception, where the 
perception is recognized as the perception of X and nothing else—“He 
perceives X as X”; for example, he perceives green as green. 


Stages 2-5 depict the basic structure of the phenomenon of 
appropriation, the perception of being in subjection; and this 
phenomenon best characterizes the puthuyana’s reflexive experience. ‘The 
most fundamental nature of the puthuyana’s reflexive experience is one of 
appropriation—of immediate experience being appropriated or brought 
into subjection. Stages 2—5 above are four levels of explicitness in the 
basic structure of appropriation. These levels do not signify a sequence, 
where one arises after the previous one has ceased; they describe a single 
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but graded structure in the present. Some of these levels, being very 
implicit, are difficult to see in experience. However we can always make an 
attempt. 


In Stage 2 above—“Perceiving X as X, he conceives X”—the 
appropriation is so subtle that it is barely implied by the verb 
‘conceives’ (mafinat). The conceiving (mafiand) refers to conceiving 
subjectivity. And “Perceiving X as X, he conceives X” indicates that 
when the puthuyana has perceived X as X, he is pregnant with the 
possibility of bringing X, the object disclosed in immediate experience, 
into subjection, appropriating it. 


More precisely, it means that when he has become aware that he is 
perceiving X, he is also pregnant with the conceit (mdna) ‘T’. And because 
of that, he is also pregnant with the relationship that X, the object 
disclosed by immediate experience, 1s that which ‘T’ is concerned 
about. (The object disclosed in the immediate experience 1s also referred 
to as name-&-form, to be discussed later.) 


The Pali word mana, translated conceit, indicates a combination of 
concept and pride. It is not so subtle as the ordinary meaning of 
concept, yet not so coarse as pride; it is something of both. 


In Stage 3—“He conceives in X”—X gets endowed with the conceit ‘T’. 
With this endowment, ‘I’ is no longer a mere concept; it is a concept with a 
referent. That is, ‘Tis not just an idea or abstract concept; it is a concept 
that refers to something concrete, and then that concrete referent is ‘T’. 


An explanation may help to make this clear: 


Stage 0: I perceive a lump of matter (X) in front of me. This is the 
immediate experience. 
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Stage 1: 


Stage 2: 


Stage 3: 


Stage 4: 


Stage 5: 


Stage 6: 


“He perceives X as X.” I perceive a lump of matter in front of 
me as that particular lump of matter, with its particular color, 
shape and other qualities, and nothing else. 


“Perceiving X as X, he conceives X.” Now while the 
perception is still there, I conceive the concept ‘chair’. 


“He conceives in X.” I superimpose the concept ‘chair’ on 
the particular lump of matter disclosed by the immediate 
experience. At this level of awareness of the lump of matter, the 
concept of ‘chair’ is tied up with the awareness—aware of it as 
‘chair’. Similarly, the conceit ‘T is tied up with the awareness— 
aware of it as ‘I’. Thus it was said, “He conceives in X”, 
meaning that ‘? have superimposed a concept or recognition 
of the particular lump of matter as ‘chair’. The importance of 
this stage will become apparent later in our discussion. 


“He conceives from X”, is the level where there is the 
appearance that ‘I’ is something separate from X. It also 
indicates that at this level, there is more attention on ‘I’. 


“He conceives “X is for me’.” Now the separation is explicit, 
and the apparent relationship between this apparently separate 
‘T and X is that X 1s for this ‘I’. Thus to the puthuyana, when 
there is an immediate experience, it becomes explicitly present 
in his reflexive experience as for me: “My chair.” 


“He delights in X.” See the discussion on clinging and desire 
later in this chapter. 


The puthujjana’s experience is not merely the presence of an object. In his 
iy} p y p y) 


experience there is both an object that is present and an apparent 


subject, to whom the object is present. Thus, there is a present object— 


X—and there appears to be a present subject: ‘I’. Further, the relation 
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between X and ‘T is that the object concerns the subject—1s about the 
subject, for the subject or belongs to the subject. The subject is master 
over the object; thus the object is appropriated, so the most essential and 
fundamental part of the experience is “X is mine.” This is the root of the 
experience, upon which all the other factors of the experience depend. 


The Buddha teaches that the conceptions of ‘P and ‘mine’ are latent 
tendencies (anusaya). This means that the puthuyana makes no deliberate 
effort to conceive ‘P and ‘mine’. But although it is involuntary, it is 
intentional in the strict sense of the word. (We will discuss intention in a 
later section.) The puthuyana responds to immediate experiences in this way 
without deliberation, and without being aware that he is reacting 
more or less unconsciously and mechanically. Further, reckoning an 
immediate experience as ‘TP and ‘mine’ is essentially the same thing as 
making or fabricating an ‘T’ (ahankara) and a ‘mine’ (mamazkara). 


Besides the tendencies to the conceits of ‘?-making and ‘mine’-making, 
there 1s also the tendency to the conceit ‘I am’ (asmimana). The separation 
of ‘T from the object in Stage 4 1s actually realized because of this conceit. 
Every time the puthuyana conceives ‘TP (aham) he does so in different 
experiences; for ‘I’ is a conceit he implicitly endows on each immediate 
experience individually. But despite implicitly conceiving ‘T in different 
experiences, the explicit level where experience after experience is 
conceived as being for ‘T confirms (for him) the conceit that this ‘T’ is 
something that stands (htt) or persists by itself, separate from 
experience. In other words, the repetition of ‘’-making in many different 
experiences confirms for the puthuyana that ‘? am, that ‘TP exists. Thus not 
only does he conceive the conceit that ‘P am, but also that ‘T is a 
persistent entity, separate from all other things. Again, this reaction is 
involuntary, requiring no particular effort from the puthuyana; therefore he 
is unaware of it, he doesn’t notice it. 
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This being ‘I’, or existence of ‘I’, or remaining ‘I’, or persistence of 
‘T in time, is the most fundamental form of being (bhava). It is in fact the 
essence of what we refer to in ordinary language as existence or ‘being’. 


The puthuyana, however, sees this state of affairs wrongly. First he deceives 
himself into thinking that there is a subject existing independently of the 
object; that ‘P is something existing independent of experience, and that 
experience is for this subject, that it is ‘mine’. He thinks, “Because ‘T am, 
things are for ‘me’.” But according to the Buddha, actually, ‘I’ exists 
because we see things as for ‘me’. The conceit ‘I’ am brings in 
temporality, the perception of existing in time. 


We now come to two very important aspects of being: the perception of 
permanence (niccasafiia) and the perception of pleasurableness 
(sukhasanina). 


Subjectivity—the conceits ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘am’ (aham, mama and asmi)—is 
always explicitly or implicitly structurally related with the perception of 
not passing away (na vayo), of being permanent or immortal. Death or 
nonexistence is always the most repugnant perception to the puthuyana’s 
innermost being. Notions of subjectivity are always associated with 
notions of permanence or immortality. The conception of the individual 
as ‘Tl requires this notion of permanence, even though the permanence 
of ‘TP is by no means established. Reflexion on experience indicates this, as 
follows: 


In the present experience there is the notion of ‘I’, and the experience (or 
a part of it) is itself identified with that which is ‘T’. This present 
experience is presently regarded as continuing in a very subtle manner; 
and even if this present particular experience is seen to pass away, 
experience in general is not thought to cease immediately altogether. 
When the present experience gives way to another, the subsequent 
experience is also then identified as that which is ‘I’. In other words, 
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whenever this experience identified as ‘P passes away, there is always 
another experience to be identified as ‘T. 


Thus, the puthuyana never thinks that ‘I’ ceases altogether immediately 
with the cessation of the present experience; he thinks there is always ‘T’. 
The puthuyana occasionally muses that experience will cease altogether— 
that is, he will die—but only as time goes on, some years in the future. But 
this happening ‘some time later’ is a vague concept, corresponding to a far 
remote actuality, remaining untouched by and completely separate from 
both the present experience and the immediately following 
experience. Thus the puthuyana, even when he muses that he will die, never 
thinks that he will die right now at this instant, or even at the next. 


Thus, ‘T’ is always implicitly thought to continue, to remain, to be, to 
exist, to persist in time in one way or another. This perception of being 
by-itself becomes firm at the level where the experience is taken to be for 
‘T (Stage 5). Here separation of ‘T’ from the immediate experience 1s 
explicit, apparent; and repeatedly taking successive experiences as for ‘T’ 
more explicitly reinforces the concept of an ‘IT’ that stands separate from all 
existence. 


The puthuyana thinks that somehow or other, because of the apparent 
continuity given by the repeated superimposition on each experience of 
the notion that the experience 1s for ‘I’, that ‘P’ stands as a by-itself. ‘The 
consequence of this whole state of affairs is that it leads the puthuyana to 
the subtle belief that there actually is a permanent ‘T standing by-itself, 
apart from all experience—that ‘I am, irrespective of all else. ‘This subtle 
belief grips the puthuyana because he 1s completely unaware of what 1s 
happening, and does not notice the complex superstructure that lies 
beneath and supports ‘T’. 


There is a distinction between considering a thing as ‘P and the conceit ‘(I) 
am’. Considering a thing as ‘T is a mental endowment— describing a 
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thing as ‘TP. The conceit ‘(I) am’ refers to an existence or persistence in 
time—‘(I) am’. The superimposition on immediate experience of the 
concepts in ascending order of explicitness is: as ‘T , for ‘T’, ‘am T’. 


The perception of not passing away, of permanence, differs from the view 
or belief in eternal existence, where eternity is conceived as infinity of 
duration. Belief in eternal existence is only a consequence of the 
perception of permanence. The puthuyana does not have the view in every 
reflexive experience that he will exist in some way for all time. When the 
eternalist view or belief (sassatavada) does come in, it does so only in 
deliberate reflection, and it is dependent upon the fundamental 
conceptions of the root-structure. 


But what does exist in the puthuyana’s every reflexive experience is the 
involuntary perception that he will continue, that he will be, that he will 
not pass away. Every instant of being requires the assumption of 
continuation of being. The question of duration—whether he will 
continue for some time or for all time—1s a secondary matter that appears 
only in deliberate reflection. So the question of the duration of being is 
not part of the puthuyana’s each and every reflexive experience; it is the 
subtle perception of merely continuing, of being. The term 
permanence is therefore not as accurate a rendering of the Pali na vayo as 
the phrase not passing away; but we will use permanence because it 1s 
much easier to handle. 


The perception of permanence is always structurally related with the 
perception of pleasurableness. ‘Is mine’ and ‘I am’—or more generally, 
‘being’—are always associated with perceptions of permanence and 
pleasurableness. ‘These two perceptions are not always explicit—seen or 
noticed; nevertheless, if subjectivity is there (‘I am’) they they are also 
there, if only to a very slight degree. Subjectivity and the perceptions of 
permanence and pleasurableness are structurally inseparable. ‘This 
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fact can be seen through its obverse: the experience of the sudden 
apprehension of death. 


The sudden apprehension of death is such a shocking and unpleasant 
experience. Shock is acute disappointment or unexpectedness, 
concentrated in a very short period of time; and the unexpectedness is in 
the apprehension that being ‘I’, which was implicitly always thought will 
be, will now not be any more. The apprehension of death means the 
perception of the impermanence of ‘T’ in its full force. But ‘IP was 
always implicitly or explicitly assumed to be permanent and pleasurable; 
hence the unpleasant shock in the sudden apprehension of death. 


Any thing—any object considered as a particular phenomenon—always 
has certain associated significances. For example, the consideration of a 
lump of matter in front of me as a ‘chair’ is associated with, or structurally 
inseparable from, the notion of ‘being seated on it’. This concept of ‘being 
seated on it’ is its significance, or as we shall see later on, its intention; 
and if this significance or intention is not present, then the lump of matter 
is no longer cognized, or at least is no longer cognized as a ‘chair’. 
Likewise, the notion ‘I’, or the consideration of a thing as ‘T’, is always 
associated with certain significances or intentions: the perceptions of 
permanence and pleasurableness. ‘? has no meaning without these 
significances, and nothing lacking those perceptions can be considered as 
‘T. In other words, the notion of subjectivity is always correlated with 
perceptions of permanence and pleasurableness. 


Now, there is no ‘mine’ or ‘am’ or ‘being’ apart from some thing taken to 
be ‘mine’ or ‘am’ or ‘being’. It always has to be ‘this is mine’ or ‘this am 
T or ‘this is being’. Despite whatever mystical beliefs one may have, there 
is no such thing as ‘pure being’ apart from experience. The immediate 
experience, together with taking the experience to be ‘I’ and ‘mine’ is what 
gives the individual ‘being’. 
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Briefly, ‘being’ is the persistence of subjectivity, or the persistence 
of subjective experience. And since the immediate experience is 
recognized to be that which ‘T’ am (at this time ‘T’ is identical to the 
immediate experience), the perception of pleasurableness in ‘being’ (1.e. in 
‘being-I’) is conceptually realized as the perception of pleasurableness in 
the immediate experience. Stage 6 indicates the perception of this 
pleasurableness. We have rendered it as delighting (ab/inandat). 


On the other hand, displeasure—fear, worry, anxiety, etc.—arises with the 
perception of danger to ‘being’. Consequently, the most acute displeasure 
arises in the perception of total destruction to ‘being’, the apprehension of 
immanent death. 


Thus, pleasure is primarily the pleasant mental feeling that arises at the 
perception of ‘being’, and displeasure is the unpleasant mental feeling that 
arises at the perception of danger to ‘being’. The pleasure or displeasure 
increases according to the nature of the ‘being’ that is perceived. If it is 
perceived to be a very welcome mode of ‘being’, then the pleasure is very 
great; likewise, if the perceived danger to ‘being’ is very great, then the 
displeasure is very great. There is no pleasure or displeasure 
divorced from ‘being’. The relief from pleasure and displeasure, which 
is the feeling of ease that the Arahant experiences, is very different from 
the pleasure associated with ‘being’, and will be discussed later on. 


Clinging and Desire 


So far what we have discussed as the basic structure of the process of 
appropriation, of bringing the immediate experience into subjection, is 
also the basic structure of what the Suttas call wpadana, which can be 
translated as holding or clinging. Herein we will render upadana as 
clinging. Upddana or clinging covers a wider field than appropriation or 
bringing into subjection; but fundamentally, in essence, it refers to the 
same thing. Thus the six stages of the root-structure of the puthujana’s 
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reflexive experience described above are, in the language of the Suttas, 
also progressive levels of explicitness in the root-structure of the 
phenomenon of clinging. 


As we pointed out above, the earlier levels of this root-structure are not 
easy to observe; it takes considerable effort to see that the root-structure of 
the puthuyana’s reflexive experience is even roughly as described in the 
Suttas. Another phenomenon that is not indicated in the root-structure, 
but noticeable without difficulty, dependent on Stage 6 is desire. Desire is 
called nandi or chanda in the Suttas. 


“To him delighting in that feeling, welcoming it, standing attached to it, 
desire is born.” —Mahatanhasankhaya Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 38) 


What, then, is desire? Desire is clinging to the perception of 
pleasurableness that there is in ‘being’, appropriating it and not letting it 
go. But since clinging is fundamentally considering or taking a thing as ‘T’, 
desire is taking the perception of pleasurableness in ‘being’ as ‘I’. In 
desire, there is not only the perception of pleasurableness in ‘being’, but 
also taking this perception of pleasurableness in ‘being’ as ‘I’. Thus desire 
is perceiving the perception of pleasurableness in ‘being’ as ‘T’. 


Desire has the characteristic of looking forward. It depends upon 
anticipation (vmicchayo): 


“Dependent upon anticipation, desire and lust.” — Mahdtanhasankhaya 
Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 38.1) 


This anticipation includes an evaluation from the point of view of 
pleasurableness. ‘The Pali word vinicchayo, which we render as anticipation, 
also includes this aspect of evaluation. One desires to continue the present 
mode of ‘being’, or to fabricate a new mode of ‘being’ in the immediate 
future. Desire is primarily a desire for ‘being’; the specific form or mode of 
‘being’ is secondary. The realization of a desire for ‘being’, however, is 
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always the desire for a specific mode of ‘being’. There cannot be a ‘being’ 
separate from something or other reckoned to be that ‘being’: ‘I am that’. 
The precedence we have given to the conceit ‘I am’ is not therefore 
structural; it is precedence only from the point of view of its importance to 
the problem of suffering. Desire maintains the fundamental clinging. It is 
another layer of clinging including temporality, and it is the layer of 
clinging explicitly seen in experience. 


Summary 


We have seen that clinging (upadana) is appropriating the immediate 
experience or bringing it into subjection. This appropriation or bringing 
into subjection is nothing but considering (samanupassati) or reckoning the 
immediate experience as ‘T or ‘mine’, however subtle that may be. 
Considering (samanupassati) and conceiving (mafifiat) differ in that the factor 
of deliberation is clearly present in considering, while deliberation is 
merely pregnant, or almost absent, in conceiving. From this point of view 
we can regard considering as the mature form of conceiving. This means 
that to hold a thing, to appropriate a thing, to bring a thing into 
subjection or to cling to it, is fundamentally to consider it as ‘P or 
‘mine’. This point cannot be overstressed. The same thing applies to the 
phenomena called attaching, desiring, lusting, etc. To be attached to a 
thing, to desire a thing, to lust for a thing, is to fundamentally and 
essentially consider that thing as being ‘T’ or as being ‘for I’. For this 
reason, all these phenomena—attachment (ajhosana), desire (chanda), lust 
(raga), etc.—are also called clinging (wpadana) in the Suttas. 


“This is mine’ (etam mama) is a rationalization, or a conceptual elaboration 
of the conceiving (manana) described in the root-structure; ‘I am this’ (eso 
aham asmt) is a rationalization of the conceit ‘I am’. The Suttas classify 
these two—’this 1s mine’ and ‘I am this’—as views (dithz). They are the two 
fundamental ways in which the puthuyana views or looks upon immediate 
experience. “This is mine’ is the more fundamental of the two, and 
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therefore it forms the most fundamental of views. Conceiving of ‘TP and 
‘mine’, and with it considering the immediate experience as ‘I’ and ‘mine’, 
form the fundamental clinging. These two views—‘this is mine’ and ‘this 
am I’—depend on this fundamental clinging. These are views in that they 
are deliberate reflections, like a coarse layer standing over the subtle 
conceiving (mafifiana) and the subtle conceit ‘I am’ (asmimana) that are 
fundamental in all ‘being’ (bhava). These two views also indicate different 
degrees of clinging. A thing is held harder if it is considered that which 
‘TY am, than when it is considered for ‘I’, or ‘mine’. 
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Chapter 5 
The Five Clinging-Aggregates 


Now that we have developed the structure of holding or clinging, we need 
a sufficiently detailed understanding of what is held or clung to—what is 
considered ‘I and ‘mine’. ‘The Buddha teaches that there can only be 
holding or clinging to one or more of five things he designates as the five 
khanda. We can render khanda as aggregates; other suitable translations 
would be group, mass or totality. The five aggregates (khanda) are: 


¢ Matter or form (riipa) 

¢ Feeling (vedana) 

¢ Perception (safifia) 

¢ Fabrications (sazkhara) 

¢ Consciousness (vziana) 
These five are the “things to be held” or clung to (wpadaniya dhamma). 
In the case of the puthuyana, his reflexive experience is fundamentally one 
of clinging. Thus his aggregates are with clinging (sa-upadana). For 
example when he is experiencing feeling (vedanda), that feeling would be in 
combination with the consideration that the feeling is ‘for me’; similarly 
with the other four aggregates. As long as his reflexive experience is 
fundamentally one of holding or clinging, any experience that includes the 
reflexive component is a case of the five aggregates with clinging, and 
therefore of the five clinging-aggregates (parcupadanakkhandha). Thus 
the experience of the puthuyana is always a case of the five clinging- 
ageregates. His entire ‘being’ is comprised of these five clinging- 
ageregates. His ‘world’, or opportunity set of possibilities of consciousness, 
experience and action, is bounded by the totality of the five clinging- 
ageregates. 
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We also see that in the experience of a living being, none of these 
ageregates can exist by itself, separated from the others. They are 
inseparable, and the Venerable Sariputta says: 


“Friend, that which is feeling, that which is perception, that which is 
consciousness—these things are associated, not dissociated, and it is 
impossible to separate them from one another or show a distinction 
between them. For, friend, what one feels, that he perceives; what one 
perceives, that he cognizes.” — Mahavedalla Sutta (Majhima-Nikaya 43.1) 


The Buddha also taught: 


“Monks, were one to declare thus: ‘I will show the coming or the going, 
the disappearance or the appearance, the growth or the increase, or the 
abundance of consciousness apart from matter, apart from feeling, apart 
from perceptions, apart from fabrications —that situation is impossible.” 


— Upaya Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.53) 


We may have to treat each of these aggregates separately to gain an 
understanding of them, though of course they are inseparable in actual 
experience. It also becomes clear that the problem of suffering and its 
cessation must lie in these categories called the five clinging-ageregates. 
Experience of whatever kind is within these five, confined to these five. 


The Consciousness-Aggregate 


It would be best to begin with the consciousness-aggregate (viidna). 
Consciousness deserves first place because any experience means being 
conscious of the other four aggregates. [ am conscious of matter (my 
body, an external object, or both), I am conscious of feeling, I am 
conscious of perception, and I am conscious of fabrication. 


However, what is meant by being conscious of something? When I say “I 
am conscious” of something, it means that the thing of which Iam 
conscious is present in me. A sight, a sound, a smell, a taste, a touch or a 
mental image is present. A pleasant feeling, an unpleasant feeling, or a 
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neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling is present. It is present to me; 
therefore, I am conscious of it. 


It is quite clear, in experience, that consciousness without an object of 
which one is conscious—‘pure consciousness’ —is impossible and 
inconceivable. Further, the object of consciousness itself cannot be 
consciousness. That is, we cannot have ‘consciousness of consciousness’>— 
which would be equivalent to ‘presence of presence’. We can have 
consciousness only of matter, feeling, perception and fabrication. Also, we 
cannot think or speak of any object that has no relation with 
consciousness. Though we speak of consciousness and objects separately, 
they are inseparable in experience; speaking of them separately is mere 
verbal abstraction. When we speak in an abstract way of ‘consciousness’, 
the Suttas tell us we are making an ‘ageregate-designation’ (khanda- 
adwacana) But when we speak of ‘consciousness of X’, we are not speaking 
in the abstract but of a concrete and particular thing. 


As we already pointed out, consciousness (vifiidna) should not be mistaken 
for awareness (sampajaniia). ‘Consciousness of movement’ and ‘awareness 
of consciousness of movement’ are not the same. Awareness involves 
consideration to some degree. What is often called ‘unconscious’ should 
really be called ‘unaware’. When someone is asleep, we cannot say that he 
is unconscious. Were it so, he could not be woken out of sleep by a noise or 
other disturbance. But we can say that he is not aware. 


The necessity to differentiate between consciousness and first-order 
awareness has given rise to terms like ‘unconscious’, ‘subconscious’, 
‘semiconscious’, etc. ‘These words essentially refer to the degree of 
consciousness involved in immediate experience (conscious of X), but not 
in awareness of the experience (conscious of X as X). The Suttas do not 
speak of different grades of consciousness such as ‘unconscious’, 
‘subconscious’, etc.; however, they do speak of a state where feeling and 
perception have ceased, and therefore consciousness has also ceased, but 
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there 1s heat and vitality in the body, and so there is a return to 
consciousness at the time predetermined before the attainment of the 
state. This is called the attainment of the cessation of perception and 
feeling (safiftavedayitanirodhasamapatti). 


Now, as regards essence, consciousness is negative; it cannot be seen, 
heard, smelled, tasted or felt. Also consciousness does not refer to the 
phenomenon that is present, or even to part of the phenomenon. It is not 
what is present, or even a part of what is present. It is only the presence 
of the phenomenon. Consciousness 1s the presence of that which is 
present. In an immediate visual experience, the thing is seen but eye- 
consciousness is not seen. Eye-consciousness is negative as regards 
essence. But in reflexive visual experience, eye-consciousness is present— 
there is eye-consciousness. 


Thus, while other things can be directly described in terms of their 
positive essence as ‘this thing’ or ‘that thing’, consciousness cannot be so 
described. It can be described only upon reflexion. Yet, if anything is to be 
described, it must be present, at least in imagination; and its presence is 
consciousness. So we have a situation where other things depend upon 
consciousness for their existence (whether in this form or that form), and 
that merely means that consciousness is the existential fabrication. 


Since consciousness is negative regarding essence, it is always associated 
with the body; it is, in the words of the Buddha: 


Ettha sita ettha patibaddha: “fastened there, bound there.” — Mahdasakuludayi 
Sutta (Majyhima-Nikaya 77) 


Therefore in the Suttas we find the phrase: 


Saviiitdnaka kaya: “body endowed with consciousness.” — Radha Sutta 
(Samyutta-Nikaya 22.71) 
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Normal experience, however, 1s multiple; there are hearing, seeing etc. 
Experience is not confined to one sense or faculty, so we can distinguish six 
kinds of consciousness, arising dependent on six bases (salayatana): eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. 


“Monks, whatever consciousness arises dependent upon, by that it is 
reckoned. Consciousness arising dependent on the eye and sight is 
reckoned as eye-consciousness; consciousness arising dependent upon the 
ear and sound is reckoned as ear-consciousness; consciousness arising 
dependent upon the nose and odor is reckoned as nose-consciousness; 
consciousness arising dependent upon the tongue and taste is reckoned as 
tongue-consciousness; consciousness arising dependent upon the body 
and touch is reckoned as body-consciousness; consciousness arising 
dependent upon the mind and mental images is reckoned as mind- 
consciousness.” — Mahdtanhasankhaya Sutta (Majhima-Ntkaya 38) 


Each of these six sense bases is described as that thing which is: 


Lokasmim lokasafintt hott lokamani: “in the world and by which there is world- 


perceiving and world-conceiving.” — Lokantagamana Sutta (Samyutta- 
Nikaya 35.99) 


Thus the eye can be described as that spherical organ in the world by 
which there is seeing (sight-perception) of the world and conceiving of the 
world; the ear can be described as a membranous organ by which there is 
hearing (sound-perception) of the world and conceiving of the world; and 
the nose, tongue, and body can be similarly described. And the mind 
(mano) can be described as that organ—principally the gray matter of the 
brain—by which there is imagining (idea-perception or mental-image- 
perception) of the world and conceiving of the world. Detailed 
physiological descriptions are unnecessary; the functional descriptions 
given in the Suttas are quite sufficient. 


But the description of the mind-base appears insufficient and inadequate, 
because although there can be no hearing based on the eye-base or seeing 
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based on the ear-base, etc., there can be a sort of seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting and touching based on the mind-base. Based on the mind-base 
there can be imaginary sights, sounds, smells, tastes and touches. From this 
point of view, the mind-base can be thought of as incorporating five 
imaginary bases, in which five kinds of imaginary perceptions can arise. 
However, some exclusively mental phenomena such as telepathy, 
clairvoyance, retrocognition, precognition, etc. may not conform entirely 
to this scheme. 


Thus considering all the six sense bases, we have consciousness defined in 
the Suttas as follows: 


“Monks, what is consciousness (v7ifana)? It is these six consciousness- 
bodies (or consciousness-groups): eye-consciousness, ear-consciousness, 
nose-consciousness, tongue-consciousness, body-consciousness and mind- 
consciousness. This, monks, is called consciousness.” — 


Upadanaparipavatta Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.56) 


The earlier phrase “body endowed with consciousness” can now be 
expanded to “six-based body endowed with consciousness” (saviititanaka 
salayatanika kaya) 


Consciousness, Perception and Feeling 


Perception (safifia) refers to the quality of a percept or to the percept itself. 
The percepts are sight, sound, smell, taste, touch and idea (mental image). 
The qualities of a sight would be shape and color; a sound has qualities of 
pitch, timbre and loudness; a taste can be salty, sweet, acidic, bitter, etc. 
and so on with the others. We also see that the quality of a percept is 
independent of the perceiver; it is imposed on the perceiver, not entirely 
determined by his volition. When there is the sight of a tree, a shape is 
seen; but this shape 1s independent of the perceiver. Similarly the pitch of 
a sound is independent of both the sound being heard and the hearer. 
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“And what, monks, is perception (safina)? It is these six bodies-of- 
perception: sight-perception, sound-perception, smell-perception, taste- 
perception, touch-perception and idea-perception (dhammasania). ‘This is 
called perception.” — Updadanaparipavatta Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.56) 


The Visuddhimagga tends to confuse perception (safia) with consciousness 
(viniana). In Chapter XIV it tends to understand consciousness as a more 
elaborate version of perception, thus approximating to knowledge (fdna). 
This is incorrect. While there 1s always consciousness where there is 
perception, there is not always knowledge. As we pointed out in the 
chapter on Experience, perception always precedes knowledge. 
Consequently, perception is structurally simpler than knowledge. 
Perception and knowledge differ in kind, not just in degree. 


In the Suttas, however, we occasionally find viffiana being used in two 
senses: in the sense of consciousness in the primitive context of the 
ageregates (khanda), and in the sense of knowing—but never in the sense of 
perception. And when it is used in the sense of knowing, it refers to the 
complex consciousness of reflexion: the presence of a known 
phenomenon. The following is a Sutta passage where viffidna is used in 
both senses: 


“Here, friend, an uninstructed puthuwjana, unseeing of the nobles, 
undisciplined in the good men’s teaching, regards matter, feeling, 
perception, fabrications, regards consciousness as self, regards matter, 
feeling, perception, fabrications, regards consciousness as self, or self 
endowed with consciousness, or consciousness as belonging to self, or self 
as in consciousness. That consciousness of his changes and becomes 
otherwise; as that consciousness (vtfiana) changes and becomes otherwise, 
so his knowing (vififidna) follows around (keeps track of) that change of 
consciousness...” — Uddesavibhanga Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 138) 


Feeling (vedana) is broadly of two kinds—bodily (Aa@yrka) and mental 
(cetastka). ‘This distinction is not difficult to see in experience. For example, 
the painful feeling from a bodily wound would be classified as a bodily 
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painful feeling; so would a headache. Sorrow and joy, on the other hand, 
would be classified as painful mental feelings; so would fear and worry. 


We will use adjectives like ‘pleasant’, ‘unpleasant’ and ‘painful’ to describe 
either bodily or mental feelings. Thus, a pleasant feeling can be either a 
pleasant bodily feeling or a pleasant mental feeling. But the adjectives 
‘pleasurable’ and ‘displeasurable’ refer to some kind of consideration; they 
will be used only for mental feelings. Thus a ‘pleasurable feeling’ will 
refer to a pleasant mental feeling, and a ‘displeasurable feeling’ will refer to 
an unpleasant mental feeling. Similarly, ‘pleasure’ and ‘displeasure’ will be 
used only in reference to mental feelings, as will ‘pleasurableness’ and 
‘displeasurableness’. 


According to quality, any bodily or mental feeling can be of three types: 
pleasant (sukha), unpleasant (dukkha) or neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant 
(adukkhamasukha). A headache is an unpleasant bodily feeling (kayika dukkha 
vedana). Joy 1s a pleasant mental feeling (cetasika sukha vedana). As for neither- 
pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling, it is said: “Neither-pleasant-nor- 
unpleasant feeling is pleasant when known and unpleasant when not 
known.” This requires some clarification. A neutral feeling (neither- 
pleasant-nor-unpleasant) such as indifference is known to be neutral, it is 
perceived or reckoned as pleasurable; likewise when there is a neutral 
feeling, but it is not known to be neutral, it is perceived or reckoned as 
displeasurable. 


Here is the classification of feeling given so far: 
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Bodily Mental 


(kayrka) (cetasika) 


Pleasant [j Unpleasant Neutral Pleasant fj Unpleasant Neutral 
(sukha) (dukkha) (adukkhamasukha) (sukha) (dukkha) (adukkhamasukha) 


Now let us clarify the distinction between feeling and perception. 
Though it is not a difficult distinction, sometimes it is not seen clearly 
enough. When I experience a taste in my tongue, that is just perceiving a 
taste (which may be bitter, sweet, etc.). But simultaneously I can experience 
a feeling in the tongue, because the tongue is a bodily phenomenon. 


Note: In this context the term ‘bodily’ (Aa@yika) includes the entire body; 
but when we speak of the six sense-bases, the body is said to be one of 
them. Then we do not include the parts of the body such as the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue and brain (mind) in the sense-base referred to as the body. 
The Suttas follow this system; therefore it is necessary to note it to avoid 
confusion. 


Thus, when I drink a cup of very hot tea I experience a pleasant sweet 
taste along with an unpleasant burning feeling in my tongue. This 
unpleasant feeling is a bodily feeling, because the tongue is a bodily 
phenomenon. Likewise, when I experience a touch on my arm, that is just 
perceiving a touch with the sense-base body; but along with it I can have a 
pleasant feeling in that part of the body, and this pleasant feeling is a 
bodily feeling, again because the arm 1s a bodily phenomenon. With the 
sense-base mind the relation would be as follows: when I think of eating a 
tasty dish there is a mental image-perception; but along with it there is also 
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feeling happy about it, and this feeling happy is a pleasurable mental 
feeling, because happiness is a mental phenomenon. Of course, mental 
feeling is not limited to mental image-perception. We have mental feelings 
when we experience the other percepts and bodily feelings as well. 


One should always remember that the Buddha’s ‘Teaching is designed to 
lead us on to the utter cessation of the feelings classified as mentally 
unpleasant (cetasika dukkha vedana) such as anxiety, worry, fear, despair, 
agitation, sorrow, doubt etc. ‘These unpleasant mental feelings as a whole 
can be called displeasure. In the Suttas this displeasure is called dukkha. 
It is one of the three contexts where the word dukkha is used. In the 
second context, dukkha is used as an adjective to describe feeling: dukkha 
vedana; and dukkha here means merely unpleasant or painful, so it can refer 
to either bodily or mental feeling, In the third context, dukkha is used in the 
Four Noble Truths: dukkha, the arising of dukkha, the ceasing of dukkha and 
the path to the ceasing of dukkha. It is to understand dukkha in this context 
that all our effort is necessary. Provisionally, we have rendered dukkha in this 
third context as suffering or displeasure. We will deal with this point 
fully later on. When the Suttas refer to feeling without making the 
distinction between bodily and mental, they usually refer to mental feeling, 
for two reasons: the Buddha’s Teaching aims at completely destroying the 
possibility of displeasurable mental feeling, and when the subject identifies 
with feeling, it is usually not so much with bodily feeling as with mental 
feeling. 


Feeling can be classified in other ways, depending on the point of view. A 
very important classification is one based on the ways in which feeling 
arises. This is given as follows: 


“And what, monks, is feeling? It is these six bodies-of-feeling: feeling 
sprung from contact with the eye, feeling sprung from contact with the 
ear, feeling sprung from contact with the nose, feeling sprung from 
contact with the tongue, feeling sprung from contact with the body, 
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feeling sprung from contact with the mind. ‘This, monks, is called feeling.” 
— Upaddanapanpavatta Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.56) 


The above refers to a phenomenon called contact (passa). Contact is 
important because without it, there can be no experience. Further, contact 
helps us distinguish between feeling and perception. Contact is defined in 
the Suttas as follows: 


“In dependence on eye and sights springs up eye-consciousness. The 
coming together of the three is called contact. In dependence on ear and 
sounds... In dependence on nose and smells... In dependence on tongue 
and tastes... In dependence on the body and touches... In dependence 
on the mind and mental images (ideas) springs up mind-consciousness. 
The coming together of the three is called contact.” — Dukkha Sutta 
(Samyutta-Nikaya 12.43) 


The six sense organs—eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind—mentioned 
in this definition are called the internal bases (aqjhattikani Gyatanani). The 
percepts corresponding to those sense bases—sight, sound, smell, taste, 
touch and ideas—are called the external bases (bahirani dyatanani). ‘These 
are things external to the individual: whatever is not one’s six-based 
body. Therefore, things that are perceived as their qualities (shape, color, 
smell etc.) are not entirely dependent on the individual perceiving them. 


If we consider only one sense organ, then the corresponding external base 
would be whatever is not that sense organ; therefore the 
corresponding perceptions are not entirely dependent on that sense organ. 
It doesn’t matter even if an individual is color-blind or partially deaf. 
Whatever color or sound he perceives, the thing which is the external 
condition for whatever color or sound he does perceive is external to his 
eye and ear. [he percepts or sense objects are called external bases 
because those external things (things other than the six-based body) 
involved in contact, get involved in the existential structure only in terms 
of the percepts. Thus, not only are there an eye and eye-consciousness, 
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there are also sights and things cognized by eye-consciousness (things seen); 
the same holds true for the other five sense bases. 


Contact is thus the coming together of the sense organ, the kind of 
consciousness involved with that particular sense organ, and an external 
object which is not that sense organ. ‘The experience ‘seeing a tree’ 
involves the coming together of the eye, eye-consciousness, and that 
particular thing which is not the eye. The union of these three is called 
contact. And both feeling and perception (in this case, the neither- 
pleasant-nor-unpleasant bodily feeling, the pleasant mental feeling of Joy, 
the particular shape, the green color, the fragrance, sound etc.) of the tree 
arise owing to the contact. 


“Monks, it is like the heat born, the fire produced from putting together 
and rubbing two sticks; when those two sticks are separated that heat so 
founded ceases, is allayed. Even so, monks, these three feelings (pleasant, 
unpleasant and neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant) are born of contact, 
rooted in contact; owing to such-&-such contact, such-&-such feelings are 
born; owing to such-&-such contact ceasing, such-&-such feelings cease.” 
— Phassamiilaka Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 36.10) 


The same apples to perception; and therefore both feeling and perception 
are dependent on contact. 


“Contact is the cause, contact is the condition for the manifestation of 
the aggregate of feeling. Contact is the cause, contact is the condition for 
the manifestation of the aggregate of perception.” — Mahdpunnama 

Suita (Mayhima-Nikaya 109) 


Primarily, contact is the contact between the individual and external 
things; this contact gives rise to feelings and perception. In the reflexive 
experience of the puthuyana, it would always be a contact between the 
subject ‘TP and things. In other words, in the puthuyana, the contact is with 
holding or clinging (sa-wpadana). 
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Matter or Form Aggregate 


Now we will consider the first aggregate, matter. The Pali word riipa may 
be translated as form, matter or substance. In the Suttas rijpa is also 
used to refer to the percept of sight. 


Matter has two characteristics: 


1. Itis describable; or it can be distinguished as shape, color, sound, 
smell, taste, touch and mental image. 

2. It has resistance (patigha) or inertia; this is independent of the 
particular percept that manifests it. 


Beyond the above characteristics, matter can be specified in terms of four 
primary modes of behavior (cattaro mahabhiita) or four primary patterns 
of inertia, each of which presents itself in the passage of time, however 
short. They are: 


Earthy (fathavi), persistent or solid 
Watery (ao), cohesive 

Fiery (égo), or maturing 

Airy (vdyo), moving or windy 


ae ea 


Any lump of matter, any particular rijpa, can be regarded as a particular 
group of behaviors, and matter can be considered as the four primary 
modes of behavior inclusive of all groups or sets of behavior. 


Any object—a clock, a bird, a bottle of ink—represents a set of behaviors 
that we note when we cognize it. Because each set of behaviors is always 
present in the same fashion whenever a particular object is cognized, the 
view arises that the lump of matter exists independent of consciousness. 
Likewise, in a general way, the view arises that there is a material world 
that is independent of us individuals; these views are fundamental 
assumptions of science (physics, chemistry, biology, etc.). 
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Thus the material world of science is, by assumption or definition, devoid 
of an individual’s point of view; it is public, or communal. 
Accordingly, science starts by making itself inherently incapable of 
understanding material change due to conscious action; for conscious 
action is individual and intentional, and intention is the exercise of 
preference for one available behavior or set of behaviors at the expense of 
others. Similarly the tremendous difficulty and unending task for the fields 
of science that come directly into contact with the individual’s 
consciousness: physiology, psychology, medicine, surgery, etc. By 
misinterpreting material change due to conscious action in a mechanical 
materialistic way, these can do little but patch up leaks. And quantum 
physics, in hoping to reinstate the ‘observer-—the scientist himself—is only 
locking the stable door after the horse has been stolen. 


A visual experience involves eye-consciousness and an auditory experience 
involves ear-consciousness. Thus there is a difference in consciousness 
between a visual and an auditory experience. But although there is a 
difference in consciousness, there may or may not be a difference in the 
lump of matter or the set of behaviors concerned. A clock or a bird may 
provide both a visual and an auditory experience. On the other hand, two 
kinds of visual experiences both involve eye-consciousness, but two sets of 
behavior. For example, the sight of the clock and the sight of the bird 
involve two sets of behaviors called ‘clock’ and ‘bird’. 


Anything that appears as behavior (as matter, or as inertia)—that thing, in 
itself, does not necessarily involve consciousness, as perception does. But 
for behavior to exist, there must be cognition of it as behavior. In other 
words, for behavior to exist—which 1s the same as saying, for matter to 
exist —it must be phenomenal. Matter or behavior cannot be said to exist 
purely in itself: Is the solid mode (earth) apart from cognition really the 
solid mode, or something else? What is ‘matter’, independent of cognition? 
These questions (often seriously posed by modern philosophers) are 
meaningless and unanswerable because they are asking whether something 
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exists without having to cognize it by any of the six senses. To say that 
something exists we must first be able to cognize it, simply because its 
existence 1s always in some form, and this form—without which there 
can be no existence—comes in only with our cognition of it. If we are to 
distinguish a certain mode of behavior from another so that we can say 
they are different modes, they must first exist or be phenomenal as 
different modes. And if they are to exist, they must be cognized, and so be 
present in reality, or at least in imagination. Otherwise there can be no 
existence of behaviors. 


Now, behavior cannot be said to exist in and of itself, then it also cannot 
be said to cease; for a thing to cease it must first exist. But that which 
appears or is cognized as behavior or matter can be said to get a footing 
in existence, and it gets this footing in existence by being present or 
appearing in some form (as sight, sound, smell etc.) Therefore the 
Buddha says that the question “Where indeed, venerable one, do these 
four primary modes of behavior finally cease?” is an improper and 
meaningless question, which must be rejected. The proper question, the 
Buddha points out, should be “Where do the four primary modes of 
behavior called earth, water, air and fire get no footing?” In other words, 
where do these four modes not appear, or where do they not become 
phenomenal? This is a meaningful question because it directly involves 
cognition, or existence. And the answer is: the four primary modes get 
no footing where existence has ceased, or where consciousness has 
ceased. (Cessation has two phases, and the answer the Buddha gave 
involves both. We will discuss these two phases at length later on.) 


The Buddha defines matter as follows: 
“And what, monks, is matter? The four primary modes of behavior and 


the matter that is by holding the four primary modes of behavior. This, 
monks, is matter.” — Upadanaparipavatta Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.56) 
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Matter is taken in two senses in this definition; first in the fundamental 
sense, and second, in the everyday sense that the puthuyana’s existence 1s 
concerned with. In the fundamental sense, matter is the four primary 
modes of behavior, designated as earthy or solid, watery or cohesive, fiery 
or ripening and airy or moving. there are also called the earth-element, 
water-element, fire-element and air-element. The word dhdtu translated as 
‘element’ is not used in the sense of a fundamental ingredient or 
irreducible substance. It is used in the same sense as in the phrase ‘a good 
element’ or ‘the justifiable element’: “a part or aspect of something 
abstract, especially one that is essential or characteristic.” [Oxford Dictionary] 


Venerable Sariputta says that a pile of wood, which to the normal 
individual would be composed only of the earth-element, could be 
perceived by the developed individual as composed of any one of the four 
elements, or as the beautiful or ugly element. He says, 


“Friend, a monk who has won supernormal mental power can, if he 
wishes, view that pile of wood as earth. What is the reason for that? The 
earth-element is in that pile of wood; hence the monk who has won 
supernormal mental power can view that pile of wood as earth. However, 
a monk who has won supernormal mental power can, if he wishes, view 
that pile of wood as water... as fire... as air... as beautiful... as ugly. 
What is the reason for that? The ugly-element is in that pile of wood; 
hence the monk who has won supernormal mental power can view that 
pile of wood as ugly.” — Sotanugata Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 4.191) 


This gives an indication of the meaning of dhdtu, which we render as 
‘element’. It also confirms that for an element of behavior to exist as that 
element or behavior, it must be cognized. The Suttas speak of other 
elements too, such as the space-element (akasadhdatu), consciousness-element 
(vinianadhatu), pleasure-element (sukhadhatu), and so on. 


“The matter that is by holding the four primary modes of behavior” is 
matter in the everyday sense, and for the puthuyana. In this everyday sense, 
matter would be ‘a material object’ rather than being just matter in the 
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fundamental sense. And in this everyday sense, matter is dependent 
upon the four primary modes of behavior; that is, in the everyday sense, 
‘material objects’ depend on matter. 


“Monks, the four primary modes are the cause, the four primary modes 
are the condition for the manifestation of the aggregate of matter.” — 
Punnama Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.82) 


Now, the most important or significant aggregate of the four primary 
modes in the everyday sense—the most important lump of matter—for 
the individual, and described as internal to him, would be ‘this body’. 
The Buddha describes it: 


“This material body is made up of the four fundamental modes.” — 
Dighanakha Sutta (Maghima-Nikaya 74) 


In relation to the puthujana’s experience, it is understood to be not just ‘this 
body’ but ‘this my body’. Being then something held or clung to, it is 
something that exists by clinging (updadaya), because then it would be 
something considered as ‘for me’ or ‘mine’. In this way, “The matter that 
is by holding the four primary modes of behavior” is the puthuyana’s body 
(described as internal) which he considers as ‘T and ‘mine’ together with 
whatever external material objects he so considers. In other words, it is the 
clinging-aggregate-of-matter (riijpapadanakkhandha): 


“Monks, whatever matter—be it past, present or future, internal or 
external, gross or fine, inferior or superior, far or near—is with cankers, 
has to do with clinging: that is called the clinging-agegregate-of-matter.” 
— Khandha Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.48) 


The word upadaya, translated as ‘holding’ or ‘clinging’, is used in the Suttas 
in two different senses. In the simpler sense, it is used to mean “derived 
from’ or ‘because of’, or to mean being a ‘fuel’ for something. In this sense, 
which has nothing to so with our present considerations of subjectivity, we 
see upadaya used in the phrase: 
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Anukampam updadaya: ‘taking up sympathy’ or ‘because of sympathy’ — 
Kammaniyodha Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 35.129) 


and also in the phrase: 


Ayam aggi tinakattthupadanam paticca jalatit: “this fire is burning dependent 
on taking up grass and sticks.” — Aggwaccha Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 72) 


In a far more important sense, upddaya is used to mean ‘by holding’ or ‘by 
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clinging’, which essentially means “by considering as ‘T or ‘mine’. 
Upddaya 1s more usually used in the Suttas in this subjective sense. The 
importance of the word in this sense 1s found in that, as we will see later 
on, the problem of suffering and its cessation (which is the subject of the 
Suttas) lies fundamentally and essentially in these considerations of 
subjectivity. 


Since the puthuyana’s experience is always one of clinging, the things he 
clings to are the four primary modes of behavior, or the four material 
elements. So the Buddha defines the four elements (dhdatu) as follows: 


“And what is the earth property? The earth property can be either 
internal or external. What is the internal earth property? Anything 
internal, within oneself, that’s hard, solid, & sustained [by clinging]: head 
hairs, body hairs, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, tendons, bones, bone marrow, 
kidneys, heart, liver, membranes, spleen, lungs, large intestines, small 
intestines, contents of the stomach, feces, or anything else internal, within 
oneself, that’s hard, solid, and sustained: This is called the internal earth 
property. Now both the internal earth property & the external earth 
property are simply earth property. And that should be seen as it actually 
is present with right discernment: “This is not mine, this is not me, this is 
not my self.’ When one sees it thus as it actually is present with right 
discernment, one becomes disenchanted with the earth property and 
makes the earth property fade from the mind. 


“And what is the water property? The water property may be either 
internal or external. What is the internal water property? Anything 
internal, belonging to oneself, that’s water, watery, & sustained: bile, 
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phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, oil, saliva, mucus, oil-of-the-joints, 
urine, or anything else internal, within oneself, that’s water, watery, & 
sustained: This is called the internal water property. Now both the 
internal water property & the external water property are simply water 
property. And that should be seen as it actually is present with right 
discernment: “This is not mine, this is not me, this is not my self.’ When 
one sees it thus as it actually is present with right discernment, one 
becomes disenchanted with the water property and makes the water 
property fade from the mind. 


“And what is the fire property? The fire property may be either internal 
or external. What is the internal fire property? Anything internal, 
belonging to oneself, that’s fire, fiery, & sustained: that by which [the 
body] is warmed, aged, & consumed with fever; and that by which what 
is eaten, drunk, consumed & tasted gets properly digested; or anything 
else internal, within oneself, that’s fire, fiery, & sustained: This is called 
the internal fire property. Now both the internal fire property & the 
external fire property are simply fire property. And that should be seen as 
it actually is present with right discernment: “This is not mine, this is not 
me, this is not my self? When one sees it thus as it actually is present with 
right discernment, one becomes disenchanted with the fire property and 
makes the fire property fade from the mind. 


“And what is the air property? The air property may be either internal or 
external. What is the internal air property? Anything internal, belonging 
to oneself} that’s air, airy, & sustained: up-going airs, down-going airs, airs 
in the stomach, airs in the intestines, airs that course through the body, 
in-&-out breathing, or anything else internal, within oneself, that’s air, 
airy, & sustained: This is called the internal air property. Now both the 
internal air property & the external air property are simply air property. 
And that should be seen as it actually is present with right discernment: 
“This is not mine, this is not me, this is not my self.’ When one sees it thus 
as it actually is present with right discernment, one becomes 
disenchanted with the air property and makes the air property fade from 
the mind.” — Dhatuvibhanga Sutta (Majhima-Nikaya 140) 


There is practically nothing beyond this taught by the Buddha regarding 
matter. Why has he taught so little about it? ‘The Buddha has a distinct 
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purpose for his Teaching—the elimination of suffering—and he has taught 
only as much as necessary for that purpose. He seeks no disinterested 
intellectual, scientific or ecclesiastical approval for his ‘Teaching. In fact, he 
taught only after being invited by Brahma: 


“Lord, let the Auspicious One set forth the Teaching, let the Wellfarer set 
forth the Teaching. There are beings with less defilements, who are 
declining from not hearing the Teaching.” — Brahma-nimantanika Sutta 
(Mayhima-Nikaya 49) 


The Buddha’s Teaching is designed to lead one on (opanayika) toward the 
goal of cessation of suffering. Therefore the Buddha’s analysis of matter is 
sufficient, for no further analysis is essential in order to solve the problem 
of suffering. What is essential is to understand that the simple analysis 
given by the Buddha is sufficient. 


Fabrications-Aggregate 


We now come to the fifth aggregate: the aggregate of fabrications 
(sankhara). 


“And what, monks, are fabrications? These six bodies-of-intention 
(cetanakaya): intention with regard to sight, intention with regard to sound, 
intention with regard to smell, intention with regard to taste, intention 
with regard to touch, intention with regard to mental images. These, 
monks, are called fabrications.” — Upadanaparipavatta Sutta (Samyutta- 
Nikaya 22.56) 


In the context of the five aggregates, saikhara refers to the entire body-of- 
intentions. But we render sankhara as fabrications. What is the 
justification? Let us consider an experience. The positive or actual 
aspects of the experience would be the color, shape, smell etc. But these 
aspects alone do not define the experience as a particular thing. To be a 
particular thing, first it has to be distinguished from all other things; those 
other things are what this particular thing is not. But being different from 
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all other things does not yet define it as that particular thing. To get so 
defined it must also point to what it signifies, to what its possibilities 
and potentialities are. These significances and possibilities of the thing, 
which are not the thing, are the negative aspects of the thing. The 
collection of the positive and negative aspects by which the particular 
thing gets determined or defined as that particular thing and no other are 
the fabrications (sankhara) of the particular thing, the term ‘fabrications’ 
being taken in its broadest sense. In this way, the experience ‘seeing a 
book’ is determined not only by the positive aspects of color, form, shape 
etc. but also by the negative aspects of ‘author’, ‘subject’, ‘for reading’, 
etc. 


Every experience has positive and negative aspects. ‘The negatives are 
images given along with the positives. When I see the book, these images 
are automatically present due to my past experiences and observations. 

But if Iam faced with something unfamiliar—something I have no 
previous experience of} and therefore the associated images are insufficient 
to determine exactly what it is—then if I am to determine what it is, an act 
of inference is necessary. For this, [ have to begin the complicated task of 
thinking about it. But even in such a case, the insufficiency or inadequacy 
of the images associated with the sight, smell etc. of the particular thing 
are enough to determine it immediately as ‘unknown object—handle with 
care’. Thus even when we resort to inference to precisely determine what a 
thing is, it has already been determined as ‘unknown object—handle with 
care’ by the insufficient images given in the immediate experience 
together with the positive aspects. 


However, all negatives do not get equal emphasis in the experience. If we 
return to the experience of ‘seeing a book’, we recognize the experience as 
‘seeing a book’ instead of ‘seeing a pile of paper’ because we give more 
prominence to the negative aspects such as ‘author’, ‘subject’, ‘for reading’, 
etc. than to other negative aspects such as ‘for doodling’ or ‘for wrapping 
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things with’. From this, it follows that we know what a thing is when we 
know what it is for. 


Now, of the fabrications that determine what a particular thing is, the 
negative determinative aspects are, in the strictest philosophical sense, 
intentions or significances. And this is why the Suttas define sankhara in 
the context of the aggregates as ‘bodies-of-intention’ (cetanakayd). 


Thus an experience is the sum total of the positives—the aggregates of 
matter, feeling, perception and consciousness—and the negatives—the 
ageregate of fabrications (in this context, intentions). In other words, any 
experience is the totality of five aggregates (khandha): riipa (form or matter), 
vedana (feeling), sawia (memory and perception), saikhara (fabrications) and 
uiihana (consciousness). ‘This means that things are present with their 
significances or potentialities; that is, when they are present, they are 
present transcending the actual. ‘This is the essence of intentionality, 
and all consciousness is intentional, at least incipiently. 


From the point of view of the problem of suffering, the most important 
and dominating intention or significance of a thing is that it is ‘mine’ or 
‘for me’—an intention that is structurally closely related with the 
perceptions of pleasurableness and permanence. Further, we are primarily 
interested in this ubiquitous, ever-present intention ‘for me’, and not in the 
thing’s other intentions (possible uses). Now, this negative (intention) ‘for 
me’ has a very important aspect, due to the ubiquitous nature of the 
negative itself—due to its being present or tending to be present always, 
whatever there 1s to be conscious of. ‘This ubiquitous nature of the negative 
‘for me’ leads the thinker that there is an ‘I’ existing independently of all 
experience. In other words, there appears to be positive, actual ‘I’. In 
this way a negative aspect (‘for me’) apparently gives rise to a positive 
(IT). Thus there is an ambiguity, and since it is an ambiguity concerned 
with the very essence of existence, it is an existential ambiguity—in fact, it 
is the existential ambiguity. 
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We now come to the question of action. Attention (mamasikara) may be 
described as ‘direction of emphasis’. As long as attention is, for example, 
kept on ‘seeing a book’ the negative aspects such as ‘author’, ‘subject’, ‘for 
reading’ remain negative—they remain only possibilities, not actual. But 
with reflexion these possibilities appear as possible, and consequently the 
actual aspect appears optional. There is now exercise of preference, or 
exercise of choice; whether to keep seeing the book or read the book, for 
example. This exercise of preference 1s action and volition in their 
simplest form. It can be called intending an intention or intentional 
intention. The single word ‘intention’ actually denotes this intentional 
intention in common usage. 


Ethically significant action is intentional action (intended intention) related 
to the problem of what ‘TP should do. This is the basic ethical problem. 
And whether ‘what I should do’ is ‘good’ or ‘bad’, ‘moral or ‘immoral’, etc. 
it is necessarily something that ‘I’ should do; it is intentional action 
accompanied by notions of subjectivity. The Pali word kamma refers to this 
ethically significant action: intentional action wherein the the intentions 
‘mine’ or ‘for me’ are always present to some degree. ‘This is why the 
Buddha describes ‘intention’ (intended intention) concerning the non- 
Arahant as ethically significant ‘action’: 


“Intention, monks, I declare is action. Having intended, one does action 
through body, speech and mind.” — Nibbedhika Sutta (Anguttara- 
Nikaya 6.63) 


The last sentence points to the second layer of action. ‘Having intended’ 
refers to intending the intention which is action at its first and simplest 
level. The action done as the result of this ‘having intended’ is the level 
that follows and makes the action assume a larger perspective. 


The question of choice or selection includes the question of what actually 
decides selection. What decides whether this or that intention should be 
intended? The answer to this question is very important; its importance 
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les in the fact that, in the first place, it makes the puthuyana see that his 
ideas regarding his own actions are rather unsound, and not as noble or 
selfless as he imagines them to be. What decides the choice for him 1s 
purely and simply the perception of pleasure and displeasure. Of all the 
intentions present that he can intend, the one he intends is just the one he 
thinks will afford him the highest degree of pleasure, now or in the 
immediate future. All the intended actions of the puthuyana, from the 
thoughtless to the most deliberate, are determined by his perception of 
pleasure and displeasure. Even what he pompously calls his “duty” is 
included in this principle. If he does his duty, it is only because he would 
feel displeasure if he neglects it, and he seeks to avoid displeasure. Even 
when he renounces a present pleasure, he always does so for the sake of 
what he thinks will be a greater pleasure in the future. 


Some degree of reflexion is always present in action. At its lowest level, we 
may call it a tendency or inclination. At this level the action is irrevocable, 
but can be modified or toned down by reflexion of a higher order; for 
example, if I become aware of the action I have already engaged in due 
to some habit or tendency. But the choice of action may also be made 
deliberately, in which case it is revocable. ‘The common and convenient 
idea that our tendencies are impulses to which we can only submit, is 
mistaken. Far from being an impulse that must be suffered passively, a 
tendency is actively seeking to determine what is yet only an undetermined 
situation. A tendency always seeks a situation that is already pregnant in 
the present situation—which is not the case with a voluntary intention. 
Late at night I have the tendency to fall asleep, but not to run. My 
situation is already pregnant with falling asleep, and the intention to fall 
asleep is immediate and involuntary. But to run at that time I have to 
voluntarily intend, and make a deliberate effort to run; running is not an 
action my situation at that time is pregnant with. By making tendency a 
state of fact, psychology deprives it of its essential character—appetite— 
and hence also of its modifiability. 
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Attention (manasikara) is an important phenomenon, always present in the 
intentional structure. We have defined it as direction of emphasis. ‘This 
means that from all the intentions present, we emphasize one more than 
the others. When the book is used, one among the possible intentions is 
attended more than the others. It cannot both be seen and read, for to be 
seen it must be closed, and to be read it must be open and close to hand. 
Clearly, when there is attention there is voluntary or intentional intention, 
and there is no consciousness without at least incipient attention. Attention 
is essentially reflexive, though there are both intention and attention (at 
least incipient) in the structure of immediate experience, which may be 
termed immediate intention and immediate attention. 


Sankhara = Fabrications 


Let us discuss the justification for rendering sa7khara as fabrications. We 
will consider three outstanding instances of this usage in the Suttas. 


1. Itis the name given to the fourth aggregate—sankhrara-khanda. ‘This 
fourth aggregate is again defined as ‘bodies-of-intention’ (cetandkaya). 
Thus in the context of the five aggregates, saikhara are synonymous 
with intentions (cefand), which mean both intention and intended 
intention. 


2. Inthe doctrine of Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada) the word 
sankhara occurs in sankharapaccaya viitianam: “with saikhara as a 
condition, consciousness manifests,” and in this context is defined as 
follows: 


“What, monks, are the saikhara? These are the three sankhara: the body- 
sankhara, the speech-saikhara and the mind-sankhara. These, monks, are 
called the sankhara.” — Vibhanga Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 12.2) 


The following passage tells us what these three varieties of saikhara refer to, 
and why they are called sankhara: 
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“Indeed, friend Visakha, the in-&-out breaths are body-sarikhara, 
thinking-&-pondering are speech-sankhara, perception and feeling are 
mind-sankhara. But why, lady, are the in-&-out breaths body-saikhara, why 
are thinking-&-pondering speech-sarikhara, why are perception and feeling 
mind-sankhara? Indeed, friend Visakha, the in-&-out breaths are bodily, 
they are bound up with the body; that is why the in-&-out breaths are 
body-saikhara. Indeed, friend Visakha, first having thought and pondered, 
one breaks out into speech; that is why thinking-&-pondering are speech- 
sankhara. Perception and feeling are mental, these things are bound up 
with the mind, that is why perception and feeling are mind-sarikhara.” — 


Culavedalla Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 44) 


Now, thinking-&-pondering (wtakkavicara) and feeling and perception (saiifia 
ca vedand ca) are intentional; that means speech-saikhara and mind- 
sankhara are intentional things. How about the in-&-out breaths which are 
the body-sankhara? In fact the in-&-out breaths are intentional, in the sense 
that breathing 1s a conscious act, though not necessarily deliberate or and 
act of awareness; and all conscious action is intentional. The proof that in- 
&-out breaths are intentional is that if we stop breathing for a few seconds, 
we experience a tremendous intention to breathe, compelling us to 
continue our breathing. This intention is there all the time, albeit to a 
much lesser degree; as long as we keep breathing we don’t observe it. In 
contrast, if our blood circulation has stopped in some part of the body we 
experience pain or numbness, but that cannot be described as an intention 
to circulate the blood. 


Incidentally, there is another triad of sankhara in the Suttas, called 
kayasankhara-vactsankhara-manosankhara (not cittasankhara: the precise 
meaning of citta has to be determined by context. It can mean mind, 
consciousness, cognition, heart, reflexive experience, etc.) These two triads 
simply distinguish intentional action by body, speech and mind. 


The above comments regarding the meaning of the triad kayasankhara- 
vacisankhara-cittasankhavra mentioned in the doctrine of paticcasamuppada 
indicate that in the context of Dependent Origination, saikhara refer to 
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intentional things, but not to intention itself: Sometimes however, sarikhara 
do refer to intention. It is important to have this position in mind when 
studying Dependent Origination, particularly because the traditional 
three-life interpretation of the commentaries wrongly assumes that the 
sankhara of this doctrine refer exclusively to intention. 


3. In the Mahdvedalla Sutta (MN 43) heat is called life-sankhara (Gyusankhara) 
as that upon which life depends: “Life stands dependent on heat”— 
adyusmam paticca tittatin. Clearly, in this case, sankhara has nothing to do 
with intention. It merely refers to something upon which some other 
thing depends. 


All this brings home two important conclusions: 


1. ‘The Suttas use the word saikhara to refer not only to intention but also 
to other things. It is used to mean intention, intentional things and 
other things, neither intention nor intentional. 


2. The Pali words patibaddha (bound up with) and paticca (dependent upon) 
indicate that whatever is referred to as a saikhara is something upon 
which some other thing depends or is intimately connected to. 


These two facts provide us with the justification to render sankhara as 
‘fabrication’ and not as ‘intention’. Intention 1s insufficient to cover all the 
uses of sankhdra in the Suttas, but ‘fabrication’ or ‘determinant’ do cover 
them. All intentions are fabrications; that is, they are things that determine 
other things; but all fabrications are not intentions. 


If we render saikhara as ‘fabrication’ or ‘determinant’ we find that this fits 
all instances of the use of this word in the Suttas, while giving it an 
appropriate meaning. In the Atthakarana Sutta (SN 3.7) the Buddha tells us 
why the fourth aggregate, the aggregate of intentions, is called the 
ageregate of sankhara. If we translate sankhara as fabrication, the relevant 
passage reads as follows: 
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“And what, monks, do you say are fabrications? ‘They determine the 
determined; that is why, monks, they are called fabrications. And what is 
the determined that they determine? Matter as matter is the determined 
that they determine. Feeling as feeling is the determined that they 
determine. Consciousness as consciousness is the determined that they 
determine. ‘They determine the determined; that is why, monks, they are 
called fabrications.” — Khajaniya Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.79) 


A fabrication (sa7ikhara) can also be called a necessary condition, or it 
can be called a thing upon which some other thing depends, and it 
is very important that its meaning is distinctly understood. It means that 
whatever thing depends on this fabrication can exist only if this 
fabrication is present. ‘The thing cannot be present without the fabrication 
being present, for the fabrication is the necessary condition, without 
which the thing cannot be. If the fabrication is absent, then the thing is 
absent. It should not be understood as ‘once the fabrication has come and 
gone, the thing arises’; nor must it be understood that ‘the fabrication 
becomes the thing’. There is no temporal succession wherein one comes 
into being with the cessation of the other, as for example the various items 
of the czttavithi do. If the fabrication is gone, the thing determined by the 
fabrication is also gone. If the necessary condition is gone, the thing 
conditioned by the condition is also gone. This is a structural principle. 


It is of great importance that the fabrication (sa/ikhara) does not refer to the 
thing (dhamma) that 1s determined (sa7khata) by the fabrication. The thing 
that is determined by the fabrication 1s called the ‘determined 

thing? (sarikhata dhamma). Any determined thing is, however, of the nature 
of the fabrication. In Pali terms, the sarikhata dhamma is of the nature of 
sankhara. That 1s to say, any determined thing is in turn the fabrication for 
some other determined thing. 


For example, the six internal sense bases are the fabrication for contact; 
contact cannot be there unless the six internal bases are there. ‘Therefore 
the six internal bases are the fabrications and contact is the determined 
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thing. Then contact is the fabrication for feeling. So contact, a determined 
thing, is also a fabrication that feeling is dependent upon. Without contact, 
no feeling. ‘This is the meaning of saying that ‘any determined thing 1s of 
the nature of a fabrication’. Further, any fabrication is also a determined 
thing that is determined by other fabrications. 


These two situations form one of the causes for the immense confusion in 
regard to sankhara and sankhata. Sankara (fabrication or determinant) is very 
often taken to mean ‘the determined’, ‘the conditioned’ or ‘the formed’, all 
of which actually refer to sankhata. The very important statement sabbe 
sankhara anicca 1s invariably mistranslated ‘all conditioned things are 
impermanent’, when it should be translated as ‘all determinants are 
impermanent’ or ‘all necessary conditions are impermanent’ or ‘all 
fabrications are impermanent’. Saikhdara is a key term in the Suttas, and 
when it is wrongly taken to mean the same as savikhata we find that, in 
addition to misunderstanding the Suttas, the Suttas are deprived of a 
portion of their essential leading-on character. 


Finally, regarding sankhara, within the scope of the structural principle we 
have elucidated, there are two variations of the temporal relationship 
between the fabrications and the corresponding determined things. ‘They 
are: 


1. Whenever certain fabrications and their corresponding determined 
things exist, they exist only together. The fabrication (saikhara) and 
the determined thing (sankhata dhamma) arise together, persist together 
and cease together. We will come across many such pairs as we 
continue our discussion. 


2. Other fabrications can exist without the corresponding determined 
things, but if the determined things are to exist, the fabrications must 
also exist. Two examples are perception and knowledge, and thinking- 
&-pondering and speech. There can be perception without knowledge, 
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but if knowledge is to be there then perception must also be there. 
Perception comes first, then knowledge comes with perception still 
present as the fabrication. Similarly, there can be thinking-&- 
pondering without speech, but if speech is to be there then thinking-&- 
pondering must precede it and remain in order for speech to exist. 


The common feature in both cases is the structural principle: if the 
determined thing is to exist, the fabrication also must be present. And this 
structural principle is common to both the temporal variations above. In 
short, whether or not the fabrication can exist without the determined 
thing, the determined thing cannot exist without the presence of the 
fabrication. 


Finally, it is vitally important to remember precisely what this word 
sankhara refers to, its usage in the Suttas and the attendant implications. 
Much of the misinterpretation of the Suttas stems from misunderstand go 
this word and its usage. It is not easy to sort out, but it presents no 
difficulty once its precise meaning 1s established. 
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Chapter 6 
Name-&-Form and Consciousness 


We may now consider the general structure of an experience in some 
detail. My present experience is that seated on the chair, Iam 
conscious of a bottle of ink in front of me. 


This is a description of my present situation or experience in everyday 
language. However, closer examination of this experience reveals a state of 
affairs that is rather alien to this everyday manner of thinking and 
speaking. 


It is easy to see that my experience is really my being conscious of some 
perceptions (black color, a certain shape) some feelings (pleasant bodily 
feeling of sitting, pleasant mental feeling that the bottle contains sufficient 
ink) and some fabrications (intention to dip the pen in it, etc.). And of 
course, to be conscious of these feelings, perceptions and fabrications, a 
lump of matter called ‘my body’ and a lump of matter called ‘bottle of 
ink’ must also be present. 


Any experience can be analyzed like this into the five clinging-ageregates. 
However in an experience, each and every one of the five clinging- 
ageregates is not explicit in its totality. For instance, the entire aggregate 
of perception (sight-, sound-, smell-, taste-, touch- and idea-perception) 
may not be explicit. So also with the aggregate of feeling. But we do see 
quite clearly that in an experience there are matter, feeling, perception, 
fabrications and consciousness, though we may not see that there are 
feeling, perception and consciousness sprung from all the six bases. In any 
case we can refer to an experience as a set of five clinging-aggregates; and 
each new experience is a fresh set. 
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It would be misleading to regard a part of an experience as ‘in me’ and 
another part as being ‘in the object’. ‘I see a book’ is the experience, and 
without this experience there is no book and no ‘T’. Since both book and 
‘I’ depend upon the experience, we have to give priority to the experience. 
The true situation is: “There is an experience of ‘I’ seeing the book.” ‘This 
experience can be analyzed into the five clinging-agegregates. Note that the 
constituents of the experience are the five clinging-aggregates, and not just 
the five aggregates. ‘That is because subjectivity is present: “’P see a book.” 


Thus any experience can be described as being conscious of the four 
ageregates of form (matter), feeling, perception and fabrications. (We are 
not now dealing with the Buddha refers to as experience in the ariipa or 
‘jmmaterial’ spheres.) Since clinging is also present, the experience is 
further described as being with clinging (sa-upadana). This clinging — 
considering as ‘TP and ‘mine’—being involved with the primary significance 
or intention in the experience, can be classified primarily within the 
ageregate of fabrications; but of course, it envelops all the aggregates. 


Further examination of the experience reveals that the totality of the 
ageregates of feeling, perception and fabrications is really the manner in 
which I am conscious of matter. We may there fore call this the totality of 
the aggregates of feeling, perception and fabrications as the appearance 
of matter— appearance’ being taken in a broad sense, not limited to visual 
appearance alone. For this reason it is convenient for us to consider the 
three aggregates of feeling, perception and fabrications as a whole; and as 
a whole they are referred to as n@ma: name rather than appearance. The 
four aggregates of matter (form), feeling, perception and fabrications 
would then be name-&-form (matter or ndmariipa) and any experience 
would then be name-&-form and consciousness (ndmariipa saha vititana). 


Our use of the term ‘appearance’ (rather than ‘behavior’ or “substance’) 
and ‘reality’ have nothing to do with the fictitious distinctions between 
appearance and reality of Bradley, Kant and others. Appearance is also 
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something real; it is present. The view that there is some reality beyond 
or behind appearance is most misleading. What is wrong with that view is 
that it assumes a reality behind or beyond things, and thus independent 
of the individual’s consciousness. A reality is an existence, and any 
existence 1s always within the sphere of consciousness, it is always related 
to consciousness because existence is always existence in some form, 
and form is always an involvement with consciousness. No one can find 
anything existing that has nothing to do with his consciousness. Anything 
that is existent for me must be related with my consciousness, at least in my 
imagination. This is precisely why matter (rijpa) cannot be said to exist by 
itself. Matter is that which presents itself as matter, and this presence 
as matter or existence as matter is always related with consciousness. 


Phenomena or appearances are there just as they are, and they can be 
observed and described just as they are, although they may not be obvious 
or simple. Kant says that it is a scandal of philosophy and of human 
reason in general that there is still no cogent proof for the ‘being-there of 
things outside of us’ that can withstand the attack of skepticism. 
Heidegger calls the bluff by remarking, “The ‘scandal of philosophy’ is not 
that this proof has yet to be given, but that such impossible proofs are 
expected and attempted again and again.” [Being and Time] When 
the spurious problems of the ‘external world’ or so-called ‘objective reality’ 
independent of the perceiver are relinquished, materialism is also 
relinquished, though matter is not. This futile quest for an ‘objective 
reality’ has rendered philosophies like Kant’s meaningless and divorced 
from actual experience. Their quest requires positing some ‘pure original 
unchangeable consciousness’ or similar thing to get one step nearer to the 
‘objective reality’ which would be forever identical for all. But such a 
consciousness is a contradiction, simply because consciousness is 
individual and individuality. That claim is a kind of mysticism going over 
and above the individual’s consciousness—a ‘transcendental apperception’ 
that bears more than a passing resemblance to theological belief: 
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The Buddha defines name (nama) as: 


“Feeling, perception, intention, contact, attention—this is called name.” 
— Vibhanga Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 12.2) 


In this definition, intention, contact and attention are taken to represent 
fabrications. The justification for this is twofold: 


1. Perception directly involves contact—which is the coming together of 
the internal and external bases for consciousness and a particular kind 
of consciousness, e.g. the eye (internal base), sight (external base) and 
eye-consciousness. 


2. The fourth aggregate of fabrications as intention includes attention, 
for attention 1s structurally inseparable from intention. 


A very common error is assuming that ndmariipa refers to ‘mind-&-matter’. 
Riipa certainly refers to matter; but it should be clear that nama is not 
mind. Related to this erroneous assumption is another (promoted in some 
exegetical books) that nama includes consciousness (viidna). Name does not 
include consciousness; it only involves it as a necessary or inevitable 
consequence. An experience is not only name-&-matter; it is name-&- 
matter and consciousness. In Pali, this means that an experience is not 
only namariipa, it 1s namaritpa saha viifiana, where saha means ‘together with’. 
(Paticcasamuppado, Digha-Nikaya 15.1) 


The totality of feelings, perceptions and fabrications present when one is 
conscious of a material object A is different from when one is conscious of 
another material object. At least name (nd@ma) must be different in each 
case, though the general structure of the experience remains similar. We 
distinguish different experiences by giving different designations 
(adhwacana) to them. ‘Name’ in its common meaning can also refer to this 
differentiation by designation. 
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Thus designation actually pertains to nama. But since nama is the 
appearance of the object, we refer to the object by this designation. 
‘Book’ is really a designation given to a particular appearance (nama); and 
this appearance 1s the appearance of a particular lump of matter (riipa). 
Indirectly, by way of name (nama), we designate the lump of matter as 
‘book’. The nama is a pointer to the riipa. 


This creates two interesting interrelations between nama and riipa: 


1. Since matter has the characteristic of inertia or persistence, its 
appearance is seen to persist, remain the same. Since matter has the 
property of inertia (patigha), we discern in name (ndma) an inertia. 


2. Since appearance has some particular designation, its substance—the 
matter which when cognized gives this appearance—is seen to have a 
designation. Since name (nama) has the characteristic of designation 
(adhwacana), we discern in matter (riipa) a designation. 


The first case is called ‘inertia in name-body’ (naémakdye patugha) by the 
Suttas; the second is called ‘designation in matter-body’ (riipakaye 
adhwacana). 


Further, 


a) inertia is a characteristic of matter, and matter is behavior—the four 
primary modes of behavior (solid, liquid, fire & air)—therefore inertia 
is a characteristic of behavior; 


b) name (nama) is also the appearance of matter, thus it is the appearance 
of behavior. 


Accordingly, ‘inertia of name-body’ corresponds to ‘behavior of 
appearance’, and ‘designation in matter-body’ corresponds to ‘appearance 
of behavior’. And in experience we do observe that there is a behavior of 
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appearance and an appearance of behavior. We see that appearance 
behaves and behavior appears. For example, the appearance of a clock 
behaves in a certain way, and the behavior of a clock appears in a certain 
way. 


All this shows why we cannot speak of matter or form (rijpa) without name 
(nama), or of name without matter. We can only speak of them in 
combination, which is called name-&-form (ndmaripa). Again we cannot 
speak of experience in terms of name-&-form only; it is always name-&- 
form and consciousness. 


Now, matter is both internal (ayhattika) and external (bahira) to the 
individual; and since name-&-form is cognized matter, we can have two 
kinds of name-&-matter: internal and external. Since in an experience we 
can cognize both internal and external matter, we can have both kinds of 
name-&-form in the same experience. The internal and most important is 
‘this cognized body of mine’ and the external is the cognized matter just 
now present around me. Thus there is a dyad of name-&-form. The 
Buddha says: 


“So there is just this body and name-&-form externally. In this way there 
is a dyad.” — Balapandita Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 12.19) 


‘Body’ (kaya) is the designation for the cognized internal matter. 


So the position is that when we say our experience 1s name-&-form and 
consciousness, in this statement we reckon name-&-form as the total 
cognized matter: both internal and external. For example, “I am sitting on 
this chair in this room, writing.” Not only am I cognizing my own body 
(internal) but also the matter around me (external). Ultimately, I am not 
concerned purely and simply with myself, but with myself as 
determined by the whole situation. And this ‘myself as determined 
by the whole situation’ is also ‘my world’ at that particular time, and that 
means it is spatiotemporal. 
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It is not difficult to see from the analysis of experience we have made so far 
to see a most important characteristic of the relationship between name- 
&-form and consciousness. It can be described as simultaneity, a 
characteristic we will have to speak more about later on. Name-&-form 
and consciousness arise, sumultaneously together; likewise they cease 
together. There is no lapse of time between the two. There is a time-lapse 
between breathing in and breathing out, since one precedes or follows the 
other in time. Breathing in and breathing out therefore are ‘involving time’ 
(kahtka). But with name-&-form and consciousness, if one is there, so is the 
other. Indeed it cannot be otherwise, precisely because an experience is 
constituted of both name-&-form and consciousness. 


The Buddha points out the simultaneous relationship between name-&- 
form and consciousness thus: 


“In what being there, is name-&-form there? Dependent on what is 
name-&-form? In consciousness being there, name-&-form is there. 
Dependent on consciousness there is name-&-form. 


“In what being there, is consciousness there? Dependent on what is there 
consciousness? In name-&-form being there, consciousness is there. 
Dependent on name-&-form there is consciousness. 


“This consciousness turns back from name-&-form; it does not go 
beyond.” — Mahdapadana Sutta (Digha-Nikaya 14) 


So consciousness determines name-&-form, and name-&-form determine 
consciousness. One is the fabrication (sankhara) for the other. Since each is 
the other’s fabrication, there is a relationship of simultaneity. They arise 
together, persist together and cease together; there is a total reciprocal 
simultaneity, total reciprocal dependence between them. 


Inasmuch as any experience 1s purely a matter of name-&-form and 
consciousness, wherein one is the fabrication for the other, the whole of life 
runs its course being a matter of name-&-form and consciousness—with 
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the qualification that in the case of the puthuyana with whom we have been 
concerned so far, it is with clinging. 


“Thus far, Ananda, one may be born or age or die or fall or arise, thus 
far there is a way of designation, thus far there is a way of language, thus 
far there is a way of description, thus far there is a way of understanding, 
thus far the round proceeds as manifestation in a situation—-so far, that is 
to say, as there is name-&-form together with consciousness.” 

— Paticcasamuppado (Digha-Nikaya 15.1) 
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Chapter 7 
“My Self” 


We now come to a very important characteristic of the five clinging- 
ageregates: the constant pressure for recognition as a self (atta) or as a 
soul. The notion of a self or soul is the concept of a self-same subject; 
and the concept “my self’ is the notion of a self-same ‘T’, an eternal ‘T’, 
an ‘T that remains unchanged in time eternally. And just as much as 
‘T is conceived as a master over the object, the notion of ‘eternal ’—the 
fundamental notion of self—is a notion of permanent mastery (vasa). It 
means that whatever is considered to be self is assumed to behave in the 
manner required by itself of itself, and for all time. 


Self (soul, ego, etc.) refers to an irreplaceable subject that is beyond 
change, and therefore also extra-temporal—an unmoved mover, an 
absolute timelessness or eternity closed up within itself: Thus, a self 
would be a being that is its own foundation, and therefore could 
not suffer the slightest discrepancy between what what it is and 
what it conceives, for it would produce itself entirely in 
conformity with its conception of being, and could conceive only 
what its being is. 


“If, monks, this matter... feeling... perception... fabrications... 
consciousness were self, then consciousness would not lead to affliction, 
and one would obtain of consciousness, ‘Let my consciousness be thus, 
let my consciousness not be thus’. 


“As indeed, monks, this matter... feeling... perception... fabrications... 
consciousness is not-self, so consciousness leads to affliction, and one does 
not obtain of consciousness, ‘Let my consciousness be thus, let my 

a oe 


consciousness not be thus’. 
— Anattalakkhana Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.59) 
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The actual situation is just the opposite. And this can only mean that what 
is taken as self is really not-self (annata). The assumed mastery is a 
deception, a mockery. 


Nevertheless, this false notion of a self persists because it is associated with 
the perceptions of pleasurableness and permanence. In fact these 
perceptions are more explicitly associated with the notion of self than with 
the conceit ‘Tl’, because the self claims to be an eternal self-same I. 


The most important significance of the five holding-agegregates is the 
pressure for recognition as self. The puthuyana cannot withstand this 
pressure. So in one way or another he regards the five clinging-ageregates, 
or part of them, as self. 


“Whatever recluses and divines there may be, monks, who in various 
ways regard self, they all regard the five clinging-ageregates or a certain 
one of them.” — Samanupassanda Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.47) 


Strictly speaking, the assemblage of the five clinging-aggregates has the 
tendency to regard itself (or a part of itself) as self; and this assemblage, in 
the case of the uninstructed puthuyana, is incapable of voluntarily curbing 
that tendency; consequently it regards itself (or a part of itself) as self. 


Although it is impossible to find anything that could rightly be called a self, 
the puthuyana creates a false self when he reflects on himself, and he 
refers to it as ‘my self’. So, although actually and in truth there is no self to 
be found, there is an inauthentic ‘self’ to be found. ‘Self? is always 
understood as ‘the thing taken as self’, or ‘the thing regarded as self” or 
‘the thing considered as self’. 


This ‘self’ should not be confused with the self-identity of the thing that is 
taken as self, or with the self-identity of anything for that matter. “Self” has 
nothing to do with the self-identity of a thing—its endurance as the self- 
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same thing. ‘Self’ concerns the subject ‘T. ‘Self? is ‘T itself, or the ‘TP that 
appears in reflexion. 


What appears to the puthuyana when he reflects upon himself is the five 
clinging-agegregates, the five aggregates associated with ‘TP and ‘mine’. And 
he attempts to answer the question ‘What am I?’ by asserting that “It is just 
‘my self’, or the self-same subject (I’) that was, is and will be, that I see.” 


‘Self? indicates a more inflated sense of subjectivity than ‘P? does—a more 
voluntary or deliberate subjectivity. For this reason ‘self’ is referred to as a 
notion, rather than a conceit as in the case of ‘I’. But because the Suttas 
speak of ‘self? as a notion does not mean that it should be assumed that it 
is just an abstract idea based on some faulty reasoning. The puthuyana does 
not experience his ‘self’ as an abstraction; he is affectively and securely 
bound by it. If reason does come in, it does so in second place, to make 
whatever it can of a fait accompli—a thing that has already happened or 
been decided before those affected hear about it, leaving them with no 
option but to accept. 


Nor 1s ‘self’ indefinite. It is a deception, and a deception like a mirage 
can be quite definite. The important thing is that it is not what one takes it 
for. When the sun shines on sand, there is a appearance of water; one 
can therefore be deceived into taking the phenomenon as water. The 
deception ‘water’ is there all right, though the phenomenon is actually 
not-water. The appearance is real; the actuality is not. So it is with 
‘self’. The deception ‘self’ is really there, though it actually is not-self. In 
other words, ‘self’—the thing falsely taken as self—is not-self (anatta). 
Since ‘self’ involves a higher or more complex degree of reflexion than ‘T’, 
the perception of pleasurableness and permanence are more explicitly 
associated with ‘self’. ‘My self’ is more explicitly and more voluntarily 
considered to be permanent and pleasurable than what 1s taken as ‘I’. We 
can therefore define ‘(my) self’ as ‘the pleasurable self-same T° or ‘the 
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pleasurable permanent I, or as ‘that pleasantly-eternal and irreplaceable 
subject that Iam’. Thus, ‘self’ is a coarse layer that stands over the more 
subtle conceit ‘T’. 


‘Self?’ is something necessarily ambiguous to the puthuyana; it makes him 
think that or him there is really and truly a self, but if he ever tries to make 
certain precisely what it is, he fails. The deer thinks there is water when the 
sun shines upon the sand, producing the appearance of ‘water’ before his 
eyes; but when he runs after the ‘water’ he fails to find water. If the deer is 
told, “There is water,” he will reply, “But I cannot find the water however 
much I run after it.” If on the other hand the deer is told, “There is no 
water,” he will reply, “But I see water.” 


In the face of this ambiguity it would be very unwise to give direct answers 
to the puthuyana’s primary questions concerning self: “Is there self? Is there 
no self?” If the puthuyana is told, “There is self for you,” he will reply, “But 
I cannot find precisely what or where it is.” And if he is told, “There is no 

self for you,” he will reply, “But I see my self.” 


As seen earlier in the discussion of the root-structure of the puthujana’s 
reflexive experience, the tendency to the conceit ‘(I) am’ creates an 
apparent separation of ‘T from the object (Stage 4); and repeatedly 
reckoning successive experiences as being ‘for P (Stage 5) confirms to him 
in reflexion the view that there actually is a permanent and independent 
‘—my self’—existing separate from all experience. The persistence in 
time of a series of created ‘l’s is perceived by him as the persistence in 
time of a separate self-same ‘I’—a ‘self’. But what does exist is the 
perception of ‘self’—something wrongly considered to be self. 


‘Self? is therefore neither positive not negative; it is an ambiguity. It is as if 
something that in truth is not, somehow or other is. The notion of ‘self? 
along with its inseparable companions—the notion of permanency or 
eternalism and pleasurableness—arises, and is stamped as ‘self’. But 
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nothing can be found that corresponds to self; for anything that 
corresponds to self, that can rightly be taken as self, must necessarily be 
permanent, be eternal. And there is nothing pertaining to the individual 
that can be rightly considered to be permanent or eternal. 


Self is positive to the extent that it appears—to the extent that something 
or other is taken or regarded as self—but negative to the extent that there 
is nothing that can be taken as really self. What appears as self is always 
not-self, simply because it is, among other things, not permanent. As the 
deer gazes on the sun shining on the sand, he sees water; therefore the 
appearance of water is definitely there; but there is no actual water 
corresponding to the appearance. In the same way, when the puthuyana 
practices reflexion, something or other actually appears to him to be self 
—which he then refers to as ‘my self’—but there 1s definitely nothing that 
can be rightly be regarded as self. So to the puthuyana, there is ‘self’, but no 
self. 


Incidentally, our simile of the deer gazing at the sun shining on the sand 
must not be taken too far, because though there is real water to be found 
elsewhere, there is no self to be found anywhere. 


Thus any experience has a positive aspect: the thing experienced, or the 
object, the ‘world’—and a negative aspect, which is the apparent (self- 
same) subject: ‘self’. So we have “the self, the world” (atta ca loko ca), each 
the inseparable correlative of the other, together forming the combination 
referred to by the compound word ‘myself’, or rather by ‘myself 
determined by the whole situation’. But this self-same subject is positive in 
the sense that it appears; it is negative only in the sense that there is really 
nothing to correspond with it. 


Thus the puthuyana, defining himself by the compound word ‘myself’, finds 
himself to be as negative as he is positive: the existential ambiguity. He 
experiences anxiety when confronted with the possibility that the positive 
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foundation upon which his irreplaceable ‘self’ rests will not be there; in 
other words, when he finds that what he took to be actually self will not be 
there. The contradiction that constantly threatens him whenever he 
reflects upon himself is the agonizing possibility that he is void (sufiia) of 
an actual self, and so in the end, that ‘my self? will not be. 


Heidegger and Sartre interpret the anxiety in the face of nothingness as 
merely fear of impending death. But the nothingness that determines 
‘objectless anxiety’ is not merely the assumed nothingness of death, which 
is a somewhat imaginable radical change; but the possibility that ‘? am 
not a ‘self’, that ‘? do not exist. Existential anxiety is determined by 
the possibility of personal nothingness, subjective emptiness, and this 
is the matter that arises whenever the puthuyana reflects upon himself. 


Thinking as Self 


What is taken as self is the five clinging-aggregates or a certain clinging- 
ageregate. However, within the five clinging-ageregates, the puthujana is 
more seriously led into regarding the consciousness of reflexion, which 
springs up from the mind-base, as self. This is because the nature of 
consciousness—particularly the consciousness springing up from the mind- 
base—lends itself to be taken as ‘self? much more than the body does. The 
body is positive in essence; it has matter or substance. Consciousness is 
negative in essence, though it positively exists and is present in reflexion. 
Self, which 1s a positive/negative ambiguity, therefore appears to be much 
closer to consciousness in nature than to the body. And of the six kinds of 
consciousness, mind-consciousness lends itself to be regarded as as self 
much more readily than the others because it cognizes the five percepts 
(sight, sound, smell, taste and touch) in the mode of imagination, as well as 
abstract ideas divorced from the percepts. ‘That mind-consciousness lends 
itself to be taken as self more readily than any other thing is implied by the 
following statement of the Buddha: 
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“But what, monks, is called thinking, is called mind, is called knowing— 
the uninstructed puthuyana is unable to turn away from that, to get 
dispassion for that, to be released from that. What is the reason for that? 
The uninstructed puthuyana has, monks, hung on, cherished, held to [the 
view] “This is mine; this am I; this is my self for a long time. Therefore 
the uninstructed puthuyana cannot turn away from, get dispassion for, get 
released therefrom. 


“But it were better, monks, if the uninstructed puthujana were to come to 
regard this body made up of the four primary modes of behavior as self, 
rather than his thinking. What is the reason for that? It is seen, monks, 
that the body made up of the four primary modes of behavior persists for 
one year, persists for two years, persists for three years, persists for four 
years, persists for five years, persists for ten years, persists for twenty years, 
persists for thirty years, persists for forty years, persists for fifty years, 
persists for a hundred years, persists for even longer. But what, monks, is 
called thinking, is called mind, is called knowing—that, night and day, 
arises as one thing and ceases as another.” — Dutiyassutava Sutta (Samyutta- 


Nikaya 12.62) 


What is said in the above is, briefly, that though the uninstructed puthuyana 
can get detached from the body—he can stop considering the body as ‘T, 
‘mine’ and ‘self’—he cannot detach himself from his reflexive 
consciousness. He cherishes the views ‘this is mine’, ‘this am I’ and ‘this is 
my self’, as indeed he must, bound up as they are with the perception of 
pleasurableness; and even if he can give up taking the body as the ‘this’ in 
these views, he cannot give up taking reflexive consciousness to be the 
‘this’. 


This taking, at the level of reflective philosophical thoughts becomes 
crystallized in the various theories of a self that populate the history of 
philosophy. Descartes, for example, although he begins in a spirit of 
uncompromising skepticism eventually cannot avoid the postulation of a 
self, decked out though this may be as an incontrovertible conclusion 
founded upon apodictic reflexive evidence. In his Meditations Descartes sets 
out to secure a ground for the superstructure of knowledge by doubting 
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everything that can possibly be doubted. But after everything has been 
scrutinized, suspended and reduced to the state of a ‘malicious demon’, 
the one thing he finds he cannot doubt is the existence of the thinker 
himself: Cogzto ergo sum—"I think, therefore Iam.” And this thinker 1s for 
Descartes the ego or self. 


Sartre, in his essay The Transcendence of the Ego, rejects the primacy of the 
Cartesian cogito by asserting the the consciousness that says “I am” is not 
the consciousness that thinks. In this way he merely makes the mystery 
more mysterious, but yet unable to escape from it, he falls elegantly 
between two stools. Husserl in his Logical Investigations, despite the 
sophistication of his method, finally discovers a self at the summit of the 
hierarchy of consciousness, which he couches in the phrase ‘bare 
subjectivity of consciousness’. He attempts to combine an apprehended ‘T 
with a transcendental ‘P and a psychological ‘P by an ingenious verbal 
device, and succeeds in falling, even more elegantly, between three stools. 


These conclusions of the philosophers are inevitable, for their very search 
for certainty is motivated by the compulsion to secure the reality of his 
own existence as a self at a deep level within the seeker’s mind. Therefore, 
however thoroughgoing their investigations may be, the conclusion is 
already given at the outset o the inquiry. Being puthuyanas, they must 
identify something or other in reflexion as self, as that which ‘P am. Since 
their philosophical awareness will not permit them to grant this status to 
the body or to the coarser expressions of mentality, they inevitably arrive 
at reflexive consciousness as the only candidate for this role. 


But we can go a step farther. We can say that from among the many 
‘thinkings’ and ‘knowings’, the particular ‘thinking’ and ‘knowing’ 
identified as ‘self? is the thinking as ‘P and ‘mine’. In other words, what is 
primarily though very implicitly taken to be the ‘self’ is the 
fundamental clinging itself, which at the more explicit level is desire-&- 
lust (chandaraga). The root-structure of the puthuyana’s experience points to 
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this situation, for the basic and common thinking, conceiving or reflexive 
consciousness present therein is that pointing to ‘T and ‘mine’. But when 
there is clinging, something is clung to, and that would be the five 
ageregates. So the five aggregates get involved in the second place. 


The untenable position taken up by the puthuyana with regard to the 
question of ‘(my) self’ can also be expressed differently via the law of 
contradiction in the following way: 


The puthuyana in reflexion examines and describes to himself his own 
thinking, refusing to tolerate any non-identities, contradictions and 
excluded middles—in other words, refusing to break the laws of thought 
and logic. Now at a certain point in his thinking, he comes face-to-face 
with a contradiction that he cannot resolve. And the appearance of this 
contradiction seems to be whenever he engages in reflexion seems seems to 
be inherent in the very act of reflecting or thinking. This contradiction, 
as we pointed out above, is the existence of the thinker himself as a 
subject—'T or ‘(my) self”. 


The Buddha presents this dilemma concisely as follows: 


“Now, one who says, ‘Feeling is my self,’ should be addressed as follows: 
“There are these three feelings, my friend — feelings of pleasure, feelings 
of pain, and feelings of neither-pleasure-nor-pain. Which of these three 
feelings do you assume to be the self?’ At a moment when a feeling of 
pleasure is sensed, no feeling of pain or of neither-pleasure-nor-pain 1s 
sensed. Only a feeling of pleasure is sensed at that moment. At a moment 
when a feeling of pain is sensed, no feeling of pleasure or of neither- 
pleasure-nor-pain is sensed. Only a feeling of pain is sensed at that 
moment. At a moment when a feeling of neither-pleasure-nor-pain is 
sensed, no feeling of pleasure or of pain is sensed. Only a feeling of 
neither-pleasure-nor-pain is sensed at that moment. 


“Now, a feeling of pleasure is inconstant, fabricated, dependent on 
conditions, subject to passing away, dissolution, fading, and cessation. A 
feeling of pain is inconstant, fabricated, dependent on conditions, subject 
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to passing away, dissolution, fading, and cessation. A feeling of neither- 
pleasure-nor-pain is inconstant, fabricated, dependent on conditions, 
subject to passing away, dissolution, fading, and cessation. Having sensed 
a feeling of pleasure as ‘my self,’ then with the cessation of one’s very 
own feeling of pleasure, ‘my self’ has perished. Having sensed a feeling 
of pain as ‘my self,’ then with the cessation of one’s very own feeling of 
pain, ‘my self’ has perished. Having sensed a feeling of neither-pleasure- 
nor-pain as ‘my self,’ then with the cessation of one’s very own feeling of 
neither-pleasure-nor-pain, ‘my self’ has perished.” — Maha-nidana Sutta 
(Digha-Nikaya 15) 


In other words, if a man identifies his ‘self’ with feeling, he should be 
asked which kind of feeling—pleasant, unpleasant or neither-pleasant- 
nor-unpleasant—he identifies as his ‘self’. He cannot identify himself with 
all three kinds of feeling at the same time, simply because only one of the 
three kinds is present at any given time. Thus if he makes the identification 
of feeling with his ‘self’, he must do it with three different kinds of 
feeling in succession. But of course, he takes for granted the assumption 
that his ‘self? is self-identical—A = A—that is, it is the same ‘self’? on each 
occasion. Now he proceeds to identify his ‘self? with the three different 
feelings, B, C and D, in turn. He therefore sees A = B, A= C and A = D. 
But B, C and D are not equal. So he inevitably comes to the logical 
conclusion that A is both B and not-B, both C and not-C, both D and not- 
D; and that is a logical contradiction. Unfortunately, whether he identifies 
his ‘self? with feeling or something else, on every occasion he is identifying 
with something different. This contradiction persists no matter what he 
does. 


Wrong View of Self 
We find the following passage concerning the uninstructed puthuyana: 
“This is how he attends inappropriately: ‘Was I in the past? Was I not in 


the past? What was I in the past? How was I in the past? Having been 
what, what was I in the past? Shall I be in the future? Shall I not be in the 
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future? What shall I be in the future? How shall I be in the future? 
Having been what, what shall I be in the future?’ Or else he is inwardly 
perplexed about the immediate present: ‘Am I? Am I not? What am I? 
How am I? Where has this being come from? Where is it bound?’ 


“As he attends inappropriately in this way, one of six kinds of view arises 
in him: The view J have a self arises in him as true & established, or the 
view I have no self... or the view It is precisely by means of self that I percewe 
self... or the view It ts precisely by means of self that I percewe not-self... or the 
view It is precisely by means of not-self that I percewe self arises in him as true & 
established, or else he has a view like this: Thes very self of mine—the knower 
that 1s sensitive here © there to the ripening of good G bad actions—is the self of 
mine that 1s constant, everlasting, eternal, not subject to change, and will stay just as it 


as for eternity. Vhis is called a thicket of views, a wilderness of views, a 
contortion of views, a writhing of views, a fetter of views. Bound by a 


fetter of views, the uninstructed run-of-the-mill person is not freed from 
birth, aging, & death, from sorrow, lamentation, pain, distress, & despair. 


He is not freed, I tell you, from suffering & stress.” — Sabbasava-Sitra 
(Mayhima-Nikaya 2) 


This passage indicates that when the puthuyana practices reflexion, he sees 


‘self’, and that he may identify ‘self’ with both immediate and reflexive 


experience, or he may identify ‘self’ with reflexive experience alone, or he 


may identify ‘self’ with immediate experience alone, but he cannot stop 


identifying ‘self’ with either. 


In the view ‘with self I perceive self’ he is identifying ‘self’ with both 


immediate and reflexive experience; in the view ‘with self I perceive not- 


self” he is identifying ‘self’ with only reflexive experience; and in the view 


‘with not-self I perceive self” he is identifying ‘self’ with only immediate 


experience. If he stops identifying ‘self? with either immediate or reflexive 


experience, he would be left with the view ‘with not-self I perceive not- 


self’, and this he cannot do because he has no perception of not-self, no 
anattasanna. 
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Even his conceptual negation ‘there is no self for me’ is based on the tacit 
assumption of a self, which in the face of the existential ambiguity, he 
rationally or objectively finds it necessary to negate. For him, ‘self’ is not 
what it really is: ‘self’. For him, ‘self’ is, in a subtle way, actually self. And 
taking ‘self to be actually self, he denies self; thus the necessity to negate 
self—a necessity born out of the tacit assumption of self. In this way the 
rationalist or materialist, aware or unaware, posits self subjectively —as 
indeed he must do, being a puthuyana—and then negates it objectively. 
This is precisely why, despite his negation, his intentions are ‘self’-ish. 


The puthuyana’s view ‘there is no self for me’ should not therefore be 
mistaken for the view of the noble disciple, who having the perception of 
not-self sue to his understanding of the Buddha’s teaching, sees that 
neither a self nor anything pertaining to a self 1s to be found: 


“Since neither a self nor anything pertaining to self, monks, is to be 
found...” — Alagaddupama Sutta (Majhima-mkaya 22) 


“Void is this of self or what pertains to a self.”’— Godatta Sutta (Samyutta- 
nikaya 41.7) 


As we shall see later on, the noble disciple has the perception of not-self, so 
he sees ‘self’ as ‘self’, in other words, as not-self. But the puthuyana, not 
having the perception of not-self, does not see these things. The puthuyana 
cannot conceive of experience as something that does not concern a 
permanent and pleasurable subject—a self. Therefore, the puthujjana is 
in no position to say what the noble disciple says. The noble 
disciple has the perception of not-self, and so he sees ‘self’ as ‘self’, that 
‘self? is not-self. The puthuyana, not having the perception of not-self, does 
not see these things. Thus, the puthuyana’s rational or objective view that 
‘there is no self for me’ actually misleads him. Though it is true that 
there is no self to be found, the puthyyana still takes something or other as 
self, and therefore there is ‘self’ for him; ignorant as he is of the true 
situation, the negation ‘there is no self for me’ misleads him into thinking 
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that he is devoid of both self and ‘self’. The view ‘there is no self for me’ 
takes the puthuyana away from seeing the true situation concerning himself, 
which is that though there is no self there is still ‘self’. The danger for him 
in this view is precisely in his attention being taken away from the fact that 
for him there is ‘self’. Hume, for example, very cleverly succeeds in falling 
into this danger in his essay Of Personal Identity. While attempting to negate 
the existence of a self, he says, 


“Pain and pleasure, grief and joy, passions and sensations succeed each 
other, and never all exist at the same time. It cannot therefore be from 
any of these impressions, nor from any other, that the idea of self is 
derived; and consequently there is no such idea.”—A Treatise of Human 
Nature, Volume [, Book I, Part IV 


There is no doubt whatsoever that Hume does not know the source of the 
idea of self; but for that reason, to say there 1s no such idea or to dismiss it 
saying that it is false is only to close the stable door after the horse has 
escaped. 


We can now understand why the Buddha remained silent when the 
puthuyana Vacchagotta asked him for direct answers, either affirmative or 
negative, to the two primary questions regarding self: ‘Is there self?’ ‘Is 
there no self?’ Vacchagotta was following a different teaching at the time. 
If the Buddha told him there was no self for him, he would have been 
misled and even more confused than he already was. If on the other hand, 
the Buddha had told him there was a self for him, then the Buddha would 
not have been speaking in accordance with the true nature of 
Vacchagotta’s experience of not-self-ness (anattata). The puthuyjana who asks 
such questions does not need direct answers, either affirmative or negative; 
it is proper instruction. But for this he must be willing to be instructed, he 
must be ready to learn. 


The view ‘there 1s self for me’ and its opposite ‘there is no self for me’ are 
the two boundary conditions or extremities within which the puthuyana, not 
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seeing things are they really are, fluctuates in the face of the existential 
ambiguity—an ambiguity from which he sees no escape. He can do no 
more than swing from one extreme to the other, and the unfortunate thing 
is that he cannot help but keep swinging. Witness Blackham’s 
statement: 


“Existential philosophies insist that any plain and positive answer is false, 
because the truth is in the insurmountable ambiguity which is at the 
heart of man and the world.” 


This ambiguity—’my self’—1s certainly insurmountable to the puthuyana, 
try as he may, by unaided reflection. All this further indicates that the 
problem of ‘self’ is considerably more difficult than generally supposed, or 
is made to appear through the facile and ready-to-hand misinterpretation 
of the Buddha’s teaching of impermanence (aniccata) to mean ‘continuous 
change’ or ‘flux’. 


Incidentally, it has become fashionable among contemporary writers, 
especially those with great reverence for the Adhidhamma fntaka, to interpret 
the doctrine of annatd as a flat negation of self. They hold that this doctrine 
simply means even if the five aggregates are broken up into infinitesimal 
bits and pieces, no self would be found in any of them anywhere. For these 
writers the doctrine of anatta just “proceeds analytically, splitting existence 
up into its ultimate constituent parts, into mere empty, insubstantial 
phenomena or elements.” Such writers should take serious note of the 
Sabbasava Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 2, quoted above) wherein the Buddha 
states that the puthuyana attending to things improperly can come to the 
incorrect conclusion, among others, that ‘there is no self for me’. They 
should do this to realize at least that the doctrine of annatd is not as simple 
as they imagine it to be. If it were really that simple, a Buddha is not 
necessary; a Hume would do. 
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Belief in Self 
The puthuyana, implicitly or explicitly clings to belief in self. This is 


termed in Pali atta-vadupadana: clinging to (upadana) belief (vdda) in self (atta). 
He cannot cling to a self because there is no self to be found; he can only 
cling to a belief in a self. And what is the belief he clings to? It is the 
belief that what appears as a self is actually a self; in other words, that 
‘self? is actually self. And clinging to the belief in self is sumply attachment 
to the belief, or the consideration that the belief is “for me’. Since the 
puthuyana believes ‘self’ to be actually self, we can interpret attavadupadana 


either as clinging to ‘self’ or clinging to belief in self. 


This is the fundamental belief at the root of all views concerning self, 
such as ‘there is self for me’, ‘there is no self for me’, etc. ‘These views 
concerning self are called attanuditthi in the Suttas, while belief in the self is 
called attavada. The view ‘this is my self” (eso me atta) is the rationalization 
of this belief to which the puthwyana is attached. The relationship of the 
view ‘this is my self” to belief in self is the same as the relationship of the 
view ‘this am [ to the conceit ‘(I) am’. Whenever there is belief in self, the 
entire edifice of the root-structure of the puthuyana’s reflexive experience 
hes behind it. ‘Thus, belief in self requires the conceit ‘(I) am’ (and the rest) 
though as we shall see later on, the conceit ‘I am’ can exist without belief 
in self. Belief in self is a coarse and deliberate reflexive layer that stands 
over the more subtle conceit (I) am’. And in this context, belief refers to a 
deliberate reflexion. We will discuss this further on. Finally, belief in self 
involves belief in ‘P and ‘mine’ as well. 


The consideration of something as self is also a clinging (upadana). ‘Self’ 
indicates something clung to; and the rationalization or conceptual 
elaboration ‘this is my self’ is a greater degree of clinging than indicated 
by ‘this am TP and ‘this is mine’. The consideration of something as ‘eternal 
pleasurable P is a harder and more deliberate clinging than the 
consideration of something as merely ‘I’, wherein the perceptions of 
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permanence and pleasurableness are relatively implicit. Thus we get the 
triad “This is mine; this am J; this is my self? (etam mama, eso aham asm, eso 
me atta) which indicates three increasing degrees of clinging. “This is mine’ 
is the rationalization of the situation described in the root-structure 
(maniiana); ‘this am I’ is the rationalization of the conceit ‘(I) am’ (asmimana); 
and ‘this is my self” is the rationalization of the belief in self (attavada). 


Personality 


The foregoing discussion leads us to two very important phenomena 
referred to in the Suttas as sakkaya and sakkayaditth. It is very important that 
one’s understanding of these concepts 1s very clear. We will use the simile 
of the chariot given in the Suttas for explaining the meaning of these 
terms. 


There is a pile of parts (wheels, linch-pins, floorboards, etc.) that are to be 
assembled in just a certain way. This assemblage, when perceived, is 
recognizable as ‘something I can travel in’. Accordingly, I give it the 
designation ‘chariot’. If the question of traveling did not come in at all, I 
would not call it a ‘chariot’; maybe it would be called ‘a pile of parts’. But 
as long as the pile of parts assembled in a certain way signifies or points to 
‘something I can travel in’, there is a chariot. For there to be a ‘chariot’ 
present, the parts must be assembled in a particular fashion and the 
assemblage, when perceived, must signify traveling. If any of these 
conditions are not present, there is no chariot. 


In the same way, there are five clinging-agegregates and these are assembled 
in a certain way. Any assemblage of the five clinging-ageregates in any way 
other than the way it is, is inconceivable. ‘This assemblage, when perceived, 
is recognizable as ‘self’, and accordingly it is viewed as ‘self’. And when 
this assemblage of the five clinging-ageregates (paficupadanakkhandha) is 
viewed as ‘self’, it is given the designation ‘person’ or ‘somebody’. It can be 
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referred to in the abstract as ‘personality’ (sakkaya). Thus, ‘person’ or 
‘personality’ (sakka@ya) means the five clinging-aggregates viewed as a ‘self’. 


Here is a simple example of the experience of the basic meaning of being 
a ‘person’—of the individual being essentially the same subject: A 
and B are two puthuyanas. Some time ago, A harmed B. At that time B was 
in no position to retaliate. B meets A today under circumstances wherein B 
can retaliate. B now thinks (as he always does) that he is essentially the 
same subject who was in the past. So he now retaliates and takes revenge 
on A. A, on the other hand, thinks that B has taken revenge on him, who is 
now essentially the same subject who was in the past. However, if B does 
not consider himself now essentially the same subject who was in the 
past, thoughts of retaliation would immediately subside. 


Now, for ‘person’ or ‘personality’ to be present it is not necessary for the 
whole assemblage of the five clinging-aggregates to be viewed as ‘self’. 
Even if one of the five clinging-aggregates is viewed as self, there is a 
‘person’. This situation holds good simply because any one of the five 
clinging-ageregates is inseparably bound to the others; viewing one 
particular clinging-aggregate as ‘self’ has the same effect as so viewing the 
entire assemblage. In fact the puthuyana, reflecting upon himself, more often 
than not views only some part of the five clinging-ageregates as self: For 
example, Descartes views only his thinking as ‘self’. Of course, he does not 
provide us with a precise definition of the phenomenon he refers to as ‘I 
think’ (cogito) in terms of the aggregates. But it is clear that he does not 
include the aggregate of matter in it. Most likely he includes the other four 
ageregates—feeling, perception, fabrication and consciousness—to some 
extent. 


But there are other ways to by which there is a ‘person’. The way 
described above 1s only by way of considering the five clinging-ageregates 
or a part of them as ‘self’ (attato). There can also be the consideration of 
the five clinging-aggregates (or a part) as being in ‘self®; or there can be the 
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consideration of ‘self’ as being in the five clinging-ageregates (or in a 
part); or there can be the consideration of ‘self’ as having (being 
possessed of) the five clinging-aggregates (or a part). It doesn’t matter in 
what way ‘self’ is identified with with experience, as long as there is an 
identification in some way or other, there 1s a ‘person’ or a ‘personality’. 


This brings us to the other phenomenon, personality (sakkayaditthi). Sakkaya 
means ‘person’ and dittht means ‘view’. Therefore we can render 
sakkayaditth as ‘person’-view or ‘personality’-view or even ‘self’- 
identification. Naturally, there are as many kinds of ‘person’-view as there 
are ways of being a ‘person’. 


“But, noble lady, how does self-identification (sakkayaditthi) come about?” 


“There is the case, friend Visakha, where an uninstructed puthuyana— 
who has no regard for noble ones, is not well-versed or disciplined in 
their Dhamma; who has no regard for men of integrity, is not well-versed 
or disciplined in their Dhamma—assumes form (the body) to be the self, 
or the self as possessing form, or form as in the self, or the self as in form. 


“He assumes feeling to be the self... he assumes perception to be the 
self... he assumes (mental) fabrications to be the self... he assumes 
consciousness to be the self, or the self as possessing consciousness, or 
consciousness as being in the self, or the self as being in consciousness. 
This is how self-identification comes about.” — Culavedalla Sutta 
(Mayhima-nikaya 44) 


This passage indicates that there can be twenty different kinds of ‘person’- 
view (sakkayadittht) and that is only by considering an aggregate as a whole. 
But though the Sutta doesn’t specifically say so, it is obvious thateven if the 
individual regards just a part of one aggregate—for example, mind- 
consciousness—as self, or as belonging to self, or as containing self, or as 
contained in self, he still has ‘person’-view (sakkayaditthi) and still remains a 
‘person’ (sakkaya). 
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This indicates something important: the puthuyana’s experience 1s 
‘personal’. It is the experience of one who identifies himself, in one way or 
another, with ‘self’. ‘The puthuyana may think he is being ‘impersonal’ but 
he is certainly not so in fact. His experience is always ‘personal’ to some 
degree, simply because all his reflexive experience is involved implicitly 
or explicitly with ‘self’. It would be a fatal mistake to confuse sakkayadittht 
(person’-view) with ‘belief in a self or soul’ or as ‘the view that there is a 
self in the five clinging-aggregates’. These facile but common 
misinterpretations should be guarded against. 


It is also important not to mix up clinging to belief in ‘self? (attavadupadana) 
with regarding things as ‘self’ in some way or another—’person’-view 
(sakkayaditthi). The distinction is important because ‘person’-view is 
dependent upon clinging to a belief in self} sakkayadittht depends on 
attavadupadana. If there is no clinging to belief in self, then the question of 
regarding anything as self cannot arise. All mystifications like ‘pure 
consciousness’, “essential self’, ‘Self’ (with a capital S) etc., said to be 
beyond the five aggregates are determined by clinging to the belief in 
‘self’; they are the outcome of attavadupadana. 


If there is a ‘person’ there must be a ‘person’-view as a necessary part of 
its structure. For example, if there is a ‘chariot’ there must be the view that 
the assemblage of parts as something to travel in is a ‘chariot’. In Pali 
terms, if there is sakkaya there must be sakkayaditth, at least in latent form, 
as a necessary part of the structure of sakkaya. In fact the Buddha refers to 
the five clinging-ageregates as the ‘person’, and the five clinging-agegregates 
are what is considered as the ‘self’ in one way or another. In Pali terms, the 
sakkaya 1s the paticupadanakkhanda. 


“And what, monks, is the ‘person’? The five clinging-aggregates are so 
called.” — Sakkaya-sutta 


In the example of the chariot, it is the assemblage of parts that is viewed 
as something to travel in. Further, since it is the nature of the five clinging- 
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ageregates to press for recognition as ‘self’, they are pregnant with being 
regarded as ‘self’. It also follows that though we refer to the five clinging- 
aggregates considered as ‘I’ and ‘mine’, it is also correct to refer to them as 
being considered as ‘self’. 


It is very important to note, however, that only if the conceptions 
indicated in the root-structure—the majifiana of the Mila-pariyaya—are 
present, that considerations of self can be present. If the considerations of 
self are manifest, then the whole edifice of the root-structure lies beneath; 
and even if considerations of self are not manifest, this edifice 1s still 
pregnant with considerations of self: In the case of the puthuyana, he has no 
option but to let these considerations become manifest, and he quite 
naturally lets it happen. He is helpless to curb them or tone them down. 
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Chapter 8 
Craving (Tanha) 


As we pointed out earlier, the five clinging-aggregates constantly press for 
recognition as ‘self’. And the puthuyana, not being able to withstand the 
pressure, takes the five clinging-ageregates (or a part of them) in one way 
or another, as self. His ‘being’, which at the very root is a being-’T’, is 
therefore also a being-’self’; or it is a ‘self’-existence. This is termed bhava 
in Pali. 


Being-’self? means being-something-that-is-taken-as-self; and what is taken 
for self is the five clinging-ageregates (or a part thereof). Now the five 
clinging-ageregates (or a part thereof) taken as self is also the 

‘person’ (sakkaya). Therefore, ‘being’ (bhava) ultimately means being- 
a-’person’, or it means the existence-of-the-’person’. 


Now, what maintains the ‘personality’, or what maintains ‘being’? The 
answer is holding or clinging (upddana). 


Basically, clinging is mentally endowing the immediate experience as ‘T’, 
when the conceit ‘T’ is conceived in the awareness of the immediate 
experience. This clinging determines or points to an ‘T that is not a 
mere concept (conceit) but a concept with a definite referent. Repeatedly 
determining this situation with every different experience points to an ‘P 
that stands separate from every individual experience. It points to the 
existence of such an ‘I’. In other words, taking experience as ‘T 
determines being-’!’, determines ‘T’-am. 


“By clinging to matter there is ‘(I) am’, not by non-clinging. By clinging to 
feeling... perception... fabrications... consciousness is there “(I) am’, not 
by non-clinging.” — Ananda-sutta (Samyutta-nikadya 22.83) 
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Therefore the Buddha teaches that ‘being’ is dependent on clinging 
(upadana): 


“With clinging as a condition, ‘being’.” — Pokkharani-sutta (Samyuta-mkaya 
13.2) 


The existentialist is not wrong when he says: “When I no longer have 
anything I shall no longer be anything.” But he is wrong when he says, 
“Being is not reduced to having, but having is transformed into being.” 
Though in the latter case he gives preference to having, he is wrong is 
thinking that having is transformed into being. ‘Having’ (considering ‘T’ 
and ‘mine’) must be there for ‘being’ to be there. 


If ‘I’ is to be, something has to be reckoned or stamped as ‘I’. In the 
hypothetical situation where an eternal self-similar I actually exists, no 
such reckoning is necessary. It is only because no such actual [ is available 
that taking this and that as ‘T’ is necessary. So in the absence of an eternal 
self-similar I, the puthugana creates an ‘T, and in reflexion falsely assumes 
this creation of his to be actually an eternal self-similar I—a self. He thus 
thinks that he actually exists as a self. 


Now, what does this reckoning to be ‘T’ and ‘self’—this clinging—depend 
on? It depends fundamentally on the craving-to-be-’I’. The craving-to- 
be-’T’ is envisioned, has the character of an appetite, a hunger; and it is 
insatiable, because it always a wanting of more. ‘The puthuyana incessantly 
experiences a dire need to continue as ‘I’, to persist as ‘I’, to be ‘I’. He 
craves-to-be-’T. This craving-to-be-’T is, in the first place, not a craving 
for eternal existence, where eternity 1s conceived as an infinity of duration. 
Just as the question of being for all time, of being eternal, is consequential 
to that of merely continuing to be, craving for eternal being is also 
consequential to this craving-to-be-"l’. Craving-to-be-’T is always pregnant 
with craving for eternal being. But craving for eternal being (mmortality) 
is not always present or manifest. When manifest, it stands as a coarse 
layer over the craving-to-be-’T’, which is always present in the root- 
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structure of the puthuyana’s experience—just like the scum that forms over 
the surface of a boiling soup. 


The Buddha teaches that in addition to craving-for-’being’ there is also a 
craving for what, on the surface, is the opposite of ‘being’. ‘This is 
referred to as vibhavatanhda, craving-for-’nonbeing’. The Pali word vibhava 
has been translated as ‘nonbeing’, however it is not easy to render in 
English. Ready-to-hand translations of it as nonexistence, nonbeing, self- 
annihilation etc. tend to miss the point. ‘Therefore it is all the more 
important to get at its correct meaning. 


The puthuyana first takes what is not-self to be self. Thus his existence is 
really a ‘self’-existence, a ‘being’ (bhava), although he thinks it is the 
existence of a self, a being-self: Then he finds that this “being” is 
unsatisfactory. But since this ‘being’, which for him is actually being-self, 
is unsatisfactory, he thinks that being-self is unsatisfactory. So he looks for 
what he thinks is nonbeing-self: In other words, he looks for cutting-off 
of a not-self, assuming that it is really the cutting off of a self. In 
this way he looks for a false nonbeing, a false cutting off. He looks for 
‘nonbeing’ (vibhava). 


The trouble is that the puthyyjana looks for nonbeing-self, having taken what 
is not-being-self to be actually being-self. Thus every attempt towards 
‘nonbeing’ (vbhava) directly involves the confirmation or assertion of 
‘being’ (bhava). In other words, every attempt to do away with the existence 
of a falsely assumed self carries with it the assumption of the existence of 
a self; so that the fatal error of assuming that his existence is the existence 
of a self is thereby perpetuated . Trying to get away from ‘being’ through 
‘nonbeing’ is only becoming more tied to ‘being’—like a dog tied to a post 
with a leash, in attempting to release itself from the post, only keeps 
running round and round the post. 
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“Those worthy recluses and divines who make known the cutting off, the 
perishing, the nonbeing of the existing creature—they, through fear of 
the ‘person’, through loathing the ‘person’, are simply running and 
circling around the ‘person’. Just as a dog tied to a firm stake or post runs 
and circles round the post or stake, so these recluses and divines through 
fear of the ‘person’, through loathing the ‘person’, are simply running 
and circling around the ‘person’.” — Pafcattaya-sutta (Mayima-nikaya 102) 


The post is ‘self’-existence, or ‘being’ (bhava); the leash is not knowing or 
not understanding what ‘being’ really is; and running round and round 
the post is the attempt at ‘nonbeing’. Running round the post only keeps 
the dog attached to the post; similarly, attempting ‘nonbeing’ only 
maintains ‘being’. 


If the puthuyana wants to do away with ‘being’, he must stop creating 
‘being’. ‘That means he must stop creating ‘self’. And for this he must first 
understand that he is taking what is really not-self to be self. ‘Nonbeing’ 
simply involves him in re-creating ‘being’, and so provides him no escape 
from ‘being’. 


“Whatsoever recluses or divines think that through ‘nonbeing’ they can 
escape from ‘being’, all such have not escaped from ‘being’, I declare.” — 
Kalattayadukkha-sutta (Samyutta-nikaya 22.10) 


All this indicates that vzbhava is not non-‘being’. Absence of ‘being’ is called 
abhava in the Suttas. The Suttas’ usage of vzbhava and not abhava indicates a 
careful ontological distinction. 


Now, my present mode of ‘being’ as a totality myself’ determined by 
my whole situation—is the most satisfactory choice from among those that 
were available to me for actualization at the time of choosing. No doubt, 
we sometimes refrain from choosing the experience that we consider would 
being us the greatest possible immediate satisfaction; but we are then 
experiencing a reflexive satisfaction by anticipating a greater future 
satisfaction or advantage by foregoing the immediate one. This 
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anticipation or reflexive satisfaction is part of our present total experience. 
Of all the modes of ‘being’ possible at the time, I chose to be this mode 
because it appeared the most satisfactory; and right now, this is what I 
crave most within the scope of realizable possibility. So this present mode 
of ‘being’ has present craving-for-’being’ as condition. 


Now, if I crave only for this mode of ‘being’, there can never be any 
other ‘being’ other than the resent ‘being’ on my responsibility. Of course, 
I can have some ‘being’ forced on my by circumstances beyond my control; 
but that would not be my responsibility. Further, for me to crave only for 
this present mode of ‘being’ it must be completely satisfactory. But this 
present ‘being’ may not appear completely satisfactory when it is places 
against the many modes of ‘being’ it now points to; and these many modes 
of ‘being’ pointed to are the intentions (or better, fabrications) that 
form an integral part of this present ‘being’. 


This means there is an inherent unsatisfactoriness in my present 
being, which was thought to be most satisfactory at the time of choice. It is 
not all possible satisfaction; it is always lacking (#no) and unsatisfied 
(atutto). At every instant of my ‘being’ I apprehend a certain contingency or 
unjustifiability, however minor, in the earlier choice that determined my 
present mode of ‘being’. I am therefore always on the verge of considering 
my present ‘being’, which was determined by that choice, in an objective 
fashion, and consequently of surpassing it and making it a thing of the 
past by now determining a new mode of ‘being’. So I crave for the 
undoing of my present mode of ‘being’. This is vzbhavatanha, craving for 
‘nonbeing’. And by that means I expect the anticipated ‘being’ to give me 
the highest possible satisfaction that can be intended right now. But when 
this new ‘being’ is made present, the same situation holds. 


Thus we find that both craving-for-’being’ and craving-for-‘nonbeing’ are 
both present in the structure of our experience, though one may be more 
manifest than the other depending on the nature of the ‘being’. More 
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exactly, when pleasure is felt, there is more craving-for-’being’, and so we 
wish to continue in that state of ‘being’; and when displeasure is felt, 
craving-for-‘nonbeing’ is manifest, so there is a wish to pass away from that 
state of ‘being’ into another. 


It is necessary to realize that craving-for-‘nonbeing’ has to be there if there 
is craving-for-“being’. The puthuyana’s existence is being-‘self”? and not 
being-self. It is because his existence is the existence of a false self that the 
necessity for ‘nonbeing’ always presents itself to some degree. A 
deception must always sooner or later lead to a betrayal. It is not difficult 
to see that craving-for-‘nonbeing’ is there in experience; it 1s difficult to see 
that craving-for-‘nonbeing’ has to be there as a necessary part of the 
structure of experience. Thus it is not the fact that is difficult to see, it 
is the necessity for the fact. 


The existentialist says, “Fundamentally man is the desire to be, and the 
existence of this desire is not to be established by an empirical induction; it 
is the result of an a prion description of the being for-itself, since desire is a 
lack and since the for-itself is the being which is to itself its own lack of 
being.” 


This is a very interesting statement. By ‘desire to be’ he is referring 
essentially to bhavatanha. Now, he cannot hope to solve this dilemma. For it 
can be solved only by seeing that the being of the for-itself is no more 
lack of being; in other words, by seeing that there is no more desire to be. 
And this he cannot do, for the simple reason that, by assumption, the being 
of the for-itself is the lack of being, is the desire to be. 


It is also a good example of how the existential ambiguity becomes 
insurmountable to the existentialist. ‘The existentialist does not of course 
know that he has put himself into this situation (a situation from which he 
cannot extricate himself) by his tacit assumption of self—an assumption 
that, as a puthuyana, he cannot help but make. We can summarize this 
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plight of the existentialist in the following way: knowingly or unknowingly 
he takes something or other as self in one way or another, and then finds 
that he cannot justify his action; then he sees no way out, yet he cannot 
help but cling to belief in self (attavadupadana). 


Now, just as much as a ‘person’ (sakk@ya) contains ‘person’-view 
(sakkayaditthi), ‘being’ (bhava) contains ‘being’-view (bhavaditthi) and 
‘nonbeing’-view (vzbhavaditthi). ‘Being’-view is simply the view that this 
living is being self, and ‘nonbeing’-view is the view that there is doing away 
with this living which is being self. Both views are wrong, simply because 
they both assume self. Further, just as much as ‘nonbeing” (vbhava) 
embodies ‘being’ (bhava), ‘nonbeing’-view (vibhavadittht) embodies “being’- 
view (bhavaditthi). 


On the surface, ‘being’-view (bhavaditth) seems in opposition to 
‘nonbeing’-view (vzbhavaditthi), just as much as on the surface, ‘being’ (bhava) 
seems in opposition to ‘nonbeing’ (vzbhava). But inasmuch as they both 
spring from the same source—‘self’—they actually promote each other. 
They do this in an indirect way, by directly promoting ‘self’ in outwardly 
opposing directions. So even though on the surface, ‘being’-view and 
‘nonbeing’-view seem in opposition to each other, each helps the other to 
avoid and prevent the destruction of ‘self’ and things dependent on 
‘self’. 


“Monks, there are two views: ‘being’-view and ‘nonbeing’-view. 
Whosoever recluses and divines, monks, are stuck to ‘being’-view, are 
gone to ‘being’-view, are attached to ‘being’-view—they are opposed by 
‘nonbeing’-view. Whosoever recluses and divines, monks, are stuck to 
‘nonbeing’-view, are gone to ‘nonbeing’-view, are attached to ‘nonbeing’- 
view—they are opposed by ‘being’-view. Whosoever recluses and divines, 
monks, do not understand as they really are the arising of, the fall of, the 
satisfaction in, the misery of and the escape from these two views—they 
are with lust, they are with hate, they are with delusion, they are with 
clinging, they are foolish, they are with devotion and opposition, they are 
fond of subjective evaluations, they are not fully released from birth, 
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aging, death, sorrow, lamentation, displeasure, grief and despair. ‘They 
are not fully released from suffering, I declare.” — Cula-sthanada Sutta 
(Mayhima-nikaya 11) 


These two views, ‘being’-view (bhavadittht) and ‘nonbeing’-view 
(wibhavadittht), push the puthuyana to one of two beliefs: either belief in 
eternalism or belief in annihilation. The eternalist belief (sassatavada) is the 
belief that ‘this my self is eternal’, and the annihilationist belief 
(ucchadavada) is the belief that ‘this my self will be annihilated at death’. 
The puthuyana reflecting on his death has no option but to hold to one of 
these two beliefs as his view of his own future. The opposition mentioned 
in the Sutta passage is particularly effective at this level; the believer in 
eternalism is deterred by annihilationism and the believer in annihilation is 
deterred by eternalism. Neither is certain of his position, nor can he be. 


The Buddha points out that belief in eternalism is due to sticking fast 
(oltyantt) to ‘being’. 


“Men and gods, monks, are loving ‘being’, are intent on ‘being’, are 
delighted in ‘being’. When doctrine for the cessation of ‘being’ is set 
forth, their mind does not spring forward to it, does not brighten, does 
not get steadied, does not get drawn in. Thus, monks, do some stick fast.” 
— Ditthigata-sutta (Khuddaka-nikaya 4.49) 


On the other hand, the Buddha teaches that in the case of the self- 
reflexive individual, believing in annihilation is due to delighting in 
‘nonbeing’ and therefore going to excess or overshooting the mark 
(atidhavanti). It happens like this: 


The extent and degree of repulsion (patigha) from ‘being’ in individuals 1s a 
variable factor. While one puthuyana would be repelled from certain kinds 
of feelings, perceptions etc., another would be repelled from these and 
more. Some go the whole hog, and are repelled from everything that falls 
within ‘being’. They are dissatisfied with their past; dissatisfied with the 
present; and they cannot foresee any satisfaction in the future which see 
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will be old age, decrepitude and death. In other words, they are dissatisfied 
with their past, present and future ‘being’, so the look for complete 
escape from ‘being’. Now, this dissatisfaction and looking for an escape 
from ‘being’, by themselves, are quite wholesome things. It is in fact the 
basis of all authenticity; and set in its proper perspective, could become a 
fruitful approach to the Buddha’s teaching. ‘This is shown in the Dighanaka 
Sutta (Mayhima-mkaya 74), a conversation between the Buddha and the 
wanderer Dighanaka, who expresses a view almost identical to what we 
have just described: 


After an exchange of friendly greetings & courtesies, he stood to one side. 
As he was standing there, he said to the Blessed One, “Master Gotama, I 
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am of the view, of the opinion, that ‘All is not pleasing to me’. 


“But even this view of yours, Aggivessana — ‘All is not pleasing to me’ — 
is even that not pleasing to you?” 


“Even if this view of mine were pleasing to me, Master Gotama, it would 
still be the same, it would still be the same.” 


“Well, Aggivessana, there are more than many in the world who say, ‘It 
would still be the same, it would still be the same,’ yet they both do not 
abandon that view and they cling to another view. There are fewer than 
few in the world who say, ‘It would still be the same, it would still be the 
same,’ and they both abandon that view and do not cling to another view. 


“There are some brahmans & contemplatives who are of the view, of the 
opinion, that ‘All is pleasing to me.’ There are some brahmans & 
contemplatives who are of the view, of the opinion, that ‘All is not 
pleasing to me.’ There are some brahmans & contemplatives who are of 
the view, of the opinion, that ‘A part is pleasing to me; a part is not 
pleasing to me.’ 


“With regard to those brahmans & contemplatives who are of the view, 
of the opinion, that ‘All is pleasing to me’: That view of theirs is close to 
being impassioned, close to bondage, close to delighting, close to holding, 
close to clinging. With regard to those brahmans & contemplatives who 
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are of the view, of the opinion, that ‘All is not pleasing to me’: That view 
of theirs is close to not being impassioned, close to non-bondage, close to 
not-delighting, close to not-holding, close to not-clinging.” 


Now, as said in the Sutta, ‘there are many more in the world’ who, without 
abandoning the view that nothing pleases them, keep clinging to that 
view. Consequently, they keep looking for a complete escape from ‘being’. 
Unfortunately, they do not know that such an escape 1s available in this life. 
Not knowing any escape available in this life itself, they come to the 
conclusion or seek comfort in the idea that the only escape that will make 
an end of it all is death. 


“Some afflicted by ‘being’, ashamed thereby, loathing it, delight in 
‘nonbeing’ thus: ‘Venerable Sir, inasmuch as when the body breaks up at 
death, this my self is cut off, is destroyed, does not exist after death—that 
is the peaceful, that is the excellent, that is the true state of affairs’. Thus, 
monks, some go to excess.” — Ditthigata-sutta (Khuddaka-nikaya 4.49) 


The puthuyana who goes to excess in this fashion is far from being 
convinced about the matter. After all, it is not something that he can be 
truthfully convinced about. But under the setup he finds himself in, it does 
at least give him some consolation; it is the only ‘escape’ he can imagine, 
thus driving his view too far, to regions beyond his vision and reach—to 
after-death. His difficulty is, of course, that he knows no escape from 
‘being’ that can be experienced in this life itself. 


The rationalist or materialist also believes in annihilation, and he too does 
not know an escape from ‘being’ that can be experienced in this life. But in 
his case the belief in annihilation is not born from self-reflexion. He 
relishes the belief for another reason: it permits him to enjoy the pleasures 
of the senses and lose himself in unlimited labyrinth forms of 
inauthenticity. It enables him to “eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die.” It is more pleasurable for him to indulge in sensuality, forcing 
himself to believe in annihilation as a justification. Certainty doesn’t 
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matter to him; not being a subjective thinker he is not very concerned 
about it. Though of course when old age and death draw near, he finds 
himself not so sure about himself and his views, and becomes rather 
anxious. After all, he cannot be truthfully convinced about annihilation; it 
is simply a convenient belief that caters to his craving for sensuality. 


We have explored the fact that in the puthuyana’s experience there are both 
craving-for-‘being’ and craving-for-‘nonbeing’. Craving-for-‘being” is 
structurally necessary for his present mode of ‘being’; and craving- 
for-‘nonbeing’ is structurally necessary for change of mode of ‘being’ to 
occur. These cravings are always in conflict—one tending toward stability, 
the other toward change. And the puthuyana attempts, with varying degrees 
of success—but never total success—to resolve the conflict by 
intensifying the pleasure of experienced ‘being’, to reduce the need for a 
different mode of ‘being’. 


In other words, the puthuyana attempts to make craving-for-‘nonbeing’ 
disappear by intensifying the pleasure felt in present ‘being’, and in this 
way make the conflict vanish too. When present ‘being’ is the most 
pleasurable in comparison with all possible mode of ‘being’ in his purview 
at any given time, he does not wish it to change. Attention is then almost 
fully on the present experience, and other possible modes of experience 
recede far from the sphere of attention; he does not wish to be disturbed. 
In seeking pleasurable present “being” he tries to come as close as possible 
to a mode of ‘being’ that is wholly desirable and therefore unnecessary to 
change. 


Now, whenever the puthuyana finds that he needs to intensify the 
pleasurability of his ‘being’, the only means he has for it is through the 
intensity of pleasure which occurs in the realm of the five sense-bases: eye, 
ear, nose, tongue and body. The more sensuous or sensory an experience 
is, the more intense it is; and that applies to both pleasant and unpleasant 
experiences. An orgasm, for example, is one of the most intensely 
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pleasurable experiences. ‘This increase in pleasurability is, however derived 
only from pleasant sensual experience. 


There are five percepts corresponding to the five sense-bases: sight, sound, 
smell, taste and touch. ‘These percepts in combination with pleasure 
are referred to in the Suttas as kama. Kama can be rendered as sensuality. 
And the foregoing indicates that his sensuality is both qualitative and 
quantitative. Thus, the pleasure occurring in the realm of the five sense- 
bases, in itself, is not sensuality; it becomes sensuality only when it is dear, 
lustful, etc. 


“There are, monks, sights perceived through the eye... sounds perceived 
through the ear... smells perceived through the nose... tastes perceived 
through the tongue... touches perceived through the body, that are liked, 
lovely, pleasing, dear, connected with sensuality, lustful. These, monks, are 
called ‘things to be fettered with’. The desire-&-lust therein, that is the 
fetter that 1s in them.” —Pathamamarapasa-sutta (Samyuta-nikaya 35.97) 


Thus the five percepts become the five strands-of-sensuality (kamaguna) 
only when they are associated with desire-&-lust, or at the most basic 
level, only when they are associated with subjectivity. 


“There are, friend, these five strands-of-sensuality. What five? Sights 
perceived through the eye, that are liked, lovely, pleasing, dear, connected 
with sensuality, lustful; sounds perceived through the ear... smells 
perceived through the nose... tastes perceived through the tongue... 
touches perceived through the body, that are liked, lovely, pleasing, dear, 
connected with sensuality, lustful. These, friend, are the five strands-of- 
sensuality.” — Admaguna-sutta (Angutta-nikaya 9.65) 


If there is to be sensuality (kama), attachment to these five percepts must be 
there. It is not a case of mere experience being sensuous; it 1s a case of 
subjective experience being sensuous, of ‘being’ being sensuous. And that 
is precisely why intense sensuality provides a means of resolving the 
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conflict between ‘being’ and ‘nonbeing’, however much in the end it proves 
inadequate for the task. 


Regarding the descriptions of the strands-of-sensuality (kamaguna) given so 
far, so far we have stressed the percepts alone. However, we should point 
out that these strands-of-sensuality should not be considered purely as the 
percepts. They are pleasant percepts, and that means the strands-of- 
sensuality are more precisely name-&-form (ndma-ripa). The question of 
their being pleasant is one of intention (cetana). A strand-of-sensuality is 
more accurately a particular name-&-form conjoined with subjectivity (‘T’- 
making and ‘mine’-making). 


The cravings in the puthuyana’s experience are of three types: 


1. craving-for-‘being’ (bhavatanha) 
2. craving-for-‘nonbeing’ (vzbhavatanha) 
3. craving-for-sensuality (kamatanha) 


“There are, monks, these three cravings. What three? craving-for- 
sensuality, craving-for-‘being’ and craving-for-‘nonbeing’. These, indeed, 
are the three cravings.” — Tanhdsutta ([ttwutaka 58) 


Sensuality is difficult to examine, simply because to examine it, it has to be 
brought under reflexion—under mindfulness-&-awareness (satisampayana) 
—and under reflexion the pleasure aspect of it tends to disappear. 
Therefore the more we practice right reflexion, the less sensually 
pleasurable our lives become. When we perceive with mindfulness-&- 
awareness the same pleasant percepts that at times of no mindfulness-&- 
awareness develop sensuality, we find no sensuality developing in us. 
Herein also lies the key to the virtuous conduct (st/a) the Buddha teaches, 
and stresses if one is to develop the path leading to the cessation of all 
suffering. Seeing sensuality and craving-for-sensuality on the surface, as 
they usually outwardly appear, is not difficult; the puthuyana sees them at 
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this level. But the Buddha’s teaching is necessary to see them at their root- 
structural level, as they really are. 


The five strands-of-sensuality are so pertinent to human ‘being’ that the 
Buddha qualifies them in the Gildna-sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 55.54) as the 
“five human strands-of-sensuality” (manussa pafica kamaguna) to distinguish 
the sensuality of celestial ‘being’ (débbakama) as a higher and finer order 
than human. 


The pleasure associated with sensuality may be called sensual-pleasure 


(kamasukha). 


“Whatever indeed, friend, is the pleasure and joy that arises dependent 
upon these five strands-of-sensuality—that, my friend, is called sensual- 
pleasure.” — Nibbana-sukha Sutta (Anguttara-nikaya 9.34) 


Sensual-pleasure is also the satisfaction of sensuality (kamanam assado): 


“Whatever indeed, monks, is the pleasure and joy that arises dependent 
upon these five strands-of-sensuality—that is the satisfaction of 
sensuality.” — Maha-dukkhakkhandha Sutta (Majhima-nikaya 13) 


When the puthuyana experiences an unpleasant bodily feeling, he also feels 
an unpleasant mental sensation. 


“He feels a twofold feeling, bodily and mental.” — Salla-sutta (Samyutta- 
Nikaya 36.6) 


The unpleasant mental feeling—displeasure—could be of sorrow (soka), or 
lamentation (parideva), distress (kilamatt) or so on. He therefore develops a 
feeling of revulsion (patigha) towards this present ‘being’. 


“To him, indeed, touched by displeasurable feeling, comes revulsion.” — 
Salla-sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 36.6) 
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Now, his feeling of revulsion or hate is towards the displeasure; and he 
thinks this displeasure is because of the bodily unpleasant feeling. He 
does not know that the displeasure is due top another condition far more 
difficult to see: a subtle apprehension of danger to the ‘being’ that he 
perceives as the main significance the unpleasant bodily feeling points to. 
He wants to perceive pleasure, and he can perceive pleasure only in the 
pleasure of sensuality, in sensual-pleasure; simply because that is the only 
escape he knows from displeasure. 


“He, touched by displeasurable feeling, delights in sensual-pleasure. What 
is the reason for it? The uninstructed puthujana does not know an escape 
from displeasurable feeling other than sensual-pleasure.” — Salla-sutta 
(Samyutta-Nikaya 36.6) 


Perceiving this pleasure and anticipating feeling it, he develops desire-&- 
lust (chandarago) towards it. ‘That is, he clings to the perceived sensual- 
pleasure in (possible) ‘being’. The Buddha says: 


“Those who are not free from lust toward sensuality are devoured by 
craving-for-sensuality, like people with sores that itch.” — Magandiya Sutta 
(Mayhima-nikaya 75) 


If we extend this simile we may say that the sore (vana) is the conceit “(I) 
am’ (asmimana); waning to scratch is the craving-for-sensuality (kamatanha) 
scratching is the indulgence in sensuality (kama); and the pleasure and 
satisfaction derived from scratching is the pleasure and satisfaction derived 
from indulgence in sensuality (kamasukha kamanam assado). And just as the 
pleasure from scratching is immediately followed by displeasure and 
misery, so is the pleasure and satisfaction in sensuality. Unfortunately, the 
displeasure that follows is greater than the pleasure. 


“Friend, the Auspicious One has declared that sensuality just involves 
time (so that its fruit of displeasure matures), is of much displeasure and 
misery, is of much despair, has more misery (dissatisfaction or 
disappointment) in it.” — Samiddhi-sutta (Samyutta-nikaya 1.20) 
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The intelligent and observant puthuyana may see that sensuality ends in 
displeasure; but he cannot do anything about it, because sensual-pleasure 
is the only refuge from displeasure that he knows. When he experiences 
sensual-pleasure he craves more of it, perhaps of a different variety; and 
when he is not experiencing sensual-pleasure, then also he craves sensual- 
pleasure. ‘Thus in the structure of the puthuyana’s experience there is always 
this craving for sensuality along with craving-for-‘being’ and craving- 
for-‘nonbeing’. And just as much as clinging (wpadana) must be present for 
‘being’ to be there, craving (¢anha) must be present for clinging (wpadana) to 
be there. So the Buddha teaches us: 


“With craving as condition, clinging; with clinging as condition, ‘being’.” 
— Vibhanga-sutta (Samyutta-nikaya 12.2) 


The strands-of-sensuality are dependent upon resources (bhoga) or external 
material amenities (a@misa). To have the pleasure of sensuality one must 
have sensuality itself; to have sensuality one must have the strands-of- 
sensuality; to have the strands-of-sensuality one must have external things 
that can be contacted so that the strands-of sensuality can arise. These 
take the forms of tasty food, wines, musical instruments, sex, etc. In the 
context of contemporary society it all means one must have money. So to 
experience sense-pleasure one must possess amenities, and that means one 
has to work for them. The Buddha explains: 


“Now this drawback in the case of sensuality, this mass of stress visible 
here & now, has sensuality for its reason, sensuality for its source, 
sensuality for its cause, the reason being simply sensuality. 


“If the clansman gains no wealth while thus working & striving & making 
effort, he sorrows, grieves, & laments, beats his breast, becomes 
distraught: ‘My work is in vain, my efforts are fruitless!” ... 


“If the clansman gains wealth while thus working & striving & making 
effort, he experiences pain & distress in protecting it: “How will neither 
kings nor thieves make off with my property, nor fire burn it, nor water 
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sweep it away, nor hateful heirs make off with it?’ And as he thus guards 
and watches over his property, kings or thieves make off with it, or fire 
burns it, or water sweeps it away, or hateful heirs make off with it. And 
he sorrows, grieves, & laments, beats his breast, becomes distraught: 
‘What was mine is no more!’ ... 


“Again, it is with sensuality for the reason, sensuality for the source, 
sensuality for the cause, the reason being simply sensuality, that kings 
quarrel with kings, nobles with nobles, brahmans with brahmans, 
householders with householders, mother with child, child with mother, 
father with child, child with father, brother with brother, sister with sister, 
brother with sister, sister with brother, friend with friend. And then in 
their quarrels, brawls, & disputes, they attack one another with fists or 
with clods or with sticks or with knives, so that they incur death or deadly 
pain... 


“Again, it is with sensuality for the reason, sensuality for the source... that 
(people) engage in bodily misconduct, verbal misconduct, mental 
misconduct. Having engaged in bodily, verbal, and mental misconduct, 
they — on the break-up of the body, after death — re-appear in the 
plane of deprivation, the bad destination, the lower realms, in hell. Now 
this drawback too in the case of sensuality, this mass of stress in the 
future life, has sensuality for its reason, sensuality for its source, sensuality 
for its cause, the reason being simply sensuality.” — Maha-dukkhakkhandha 
Sutta (Mayhima-nikaya 13) 


We see in experience that of Admatanha, bhavatanha and vibhavatanha, the last 
two are more potent than the first; and that is because bhavatanha and 
vibhavatanha involve ‘self’ more than kamatanha does. Being ‘T’, ‘mine’ and 
‘self? are of more fundamental importance than the things that are 
considered as being ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’; and the strands of sensuality 
(kamaguna) are the only things that are so considered. This is also the reason 
why the puthuyana can be led to hold some belief in an eternal existence of 
a self (soul, ego, etc.)—1n a sort of metaphysical existence that would be 
free from sensual pleasure and the prison of his mutable body. All 
religious faiths fundamentally and essentially cater to this belief, though 
their catering may take different forms. Mysticism is thus dependent upon 
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bhavatanha. The mystic’s ‘union with the divine’, ‘beatific vision’ or 
whatever he wishes to call it, is merely a fine and subtle form of clinging 
(upadana). 


Craving (tanha) 1s a necessary part of the structure of ‘being’, because 
‘being’ cannot otherwise continue to be ‘being’. Tanhd is not the coarse 
hankering after something we do not have. That hankering after the 
things of the world is termed abhiya, rendered as covetousness. 
Covetousness (abhija) is a coarse layer that stands over tanha; tanha is the 
subtle craving for more of what we already have. Bhavatanha—craving- 
for-’-being’—is really craving-for-more-*being’, craving-for-continuation- 
of-’being’. The mode of ‘being’ craved for is always secondary, though 
necessarily related because ‘being’ is always ‘being’-in-some-mode. 
Switching between modes is determined by wbhavatanha. When the 
stomach is hungry, food is wanted. ‘The type of food is always secondary, 
though necessarily related because eating is always eating-some-food. 
However, unlike the craving of the stomach, tanhd is never appeased, 
because it is craving for more ‘being’, or for furtherance of ‘being’, 
continuation of ‘being’. 


At the most subtle level, this situation is more difficult to see. Satisfaction 
(assddo) 1s the satisfaction of craving (¢anha). But the satisfaction of craving 
is not the appeasement of craving. On the contrary, it is the 
continuation of craving. It is not things that we crave for fundamentally, 
it is the pursuit of things. In other words we fundamentally crave for 
craving. Craving-for-’being’ (bhavatanha) at the most fundamental level, is 
the craving for the craving for ‘I am’; and all craving depends on this 
craving for craving. That craving depends on craving for craving is similar, 
as we shall see later on, to the fact that non-knowledge depends on non- 
knowledge of non-knowledge. 
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In the Mahda-satipatthana Sutta (Digha-nikaya 22) there is not only craving for 
things like sight, sound, smell, etc., but there is also craving for craving-for- 
sight (tanha for riipatanha), craving for craving-for-sound, etc. 


“Thus seeing, Rahula, the instructed disciple turns away from craving- 
for-sight, turns away from craving-for-sound... craving-for-smell... 
craving-for-taste... craving-for-touch... turns away from craving-for- 
ideas. Turning away, he loses passion...” — Tanhd-sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 


18.8) 


This turning away from craving is only because there is craving-for- 
craving. If there were no craving-for-craving, there would be no necessity 
for turning away from craving. Thus to turn away from craving is to give 
up craving for craving. 


For example, a man wishes (hungers) to enjoy tasty food. But if he is to 
enjoy tasty food he must be hungry. So he must like to be hungry, 
because he can enjoy tasty food only if he is hungry. He is thus hungry for 
hunger; he loves to be hungry. 


Apart from craving for pleasant sights, sounds, smells, tastes and touches, 
there 1s also a craving for pleasant mental images or ideas (dhamma). In Pali 
this 1s called dhammatanha. Thus craving for ‘I am’ would be dhammatanha; 
so would craving for craving. These cravings for dhamma or ideas are not 
included in the standard definition of the five strands-of-sensuality; but it 
would be wrong to think that all dhammatanhd falls outside the sphere of 
craving-for-sensuality (ka@matanha). A mental image or idea (dhamma) is very 
often involved with the five pleasant percepts—pleasant sight, sound, 
smell, taste and touch. For this reason, certain dhammatanha could be 
considered as very subtle forms of kamatanha compared with the gross form 
of direct craving for the five strands-of-sensuality. 


Further, the three categories of craving—craving-for-‘being’, craving- 
for-‘nonbeing’ and craving-for-sensuality (bhavatanha, vibhavatanha and 
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kamatanha)—all embrace craving for all types of ‘being’. In the Maha- 
satipatthana Sutta (Digha-mkaya 22) these types are grouped under ten 
categories—craving for: 
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the sense organs 

the percepts 

consciousness 

contact 

feeling born of contact 

perception 

intention (intended intention, sancetand) 
craving 

thinking 

pondering 


Each of these categories is again divided according to the six sense organs 


(internal bases) or the six percepts (external bases). For example, craving 


for contact could be craving for contact by the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body 


or by mind; craving for intention could be craving for intention regarding 
sight, sound, smell, taste, touch or idea. In the Cakkhu-sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 
18.1) the ten groups take a slightly different form. They are craving for: 
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the sense organs 

the percepts 

consciousness 

contact 

feeling born of contact 

perception 

intention (intended intention, sancetand) 

craving 

the six elements (earth, water, fire, air, space and consciousness) 
the five aggregates 
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Here again each of the categories are subdivided into six, in relation to the 
sense organs or percepts. But whichever group we accept it comes to 
craving for all the aspects of ‘being’. 


Terminology of Desire 


In the Pali Suttas the words tanhd, chanda, raga and nandi often appear 
together, as in the phrase yo chando_yo rago_ya nandi ya tanha_ya upayupadana 
(Bhavanetti-sutta, Samyuta-mkaya 23.3). Very often chanda, raga and nandi are 
wrongly considered as various ‘shades’ of craving, almost identical with 
tanha; but actually each term has a specific meaning. Chanda and nandi 
mean desire, and raga means lust. The following passage signifies that 
chanda and nandi (desire) are dependent on tanhd (craving): 


“Thus it is, Ananda, that tanhd is dependent upon feeling, pursuit 
dependent upon éanha, gain dependent upon pursuit, anticipation 
dependent upon gain, desire-&-lust dependent upon anticipation...” 
— Maha-nidana Sutta (Digha-mkaya 15) 


In the Yanhamitlaka-sutta (Anguttara-nikaya 9.23) chanda and raga are described 
as ‘rooted in tanha’ (tanhamiilaka). Further, the Buddha described chanda, raga 
and nandi as upadana. Chanda, raga and nandi are the more explicit forms of 
upadana; and upddana is dependent upon tanha. Clearly, it is wrong to 
assume that chanda, raga and nandi are forms of tanha. This kind of 
approximation is misleading and unhelpful. It results from disinterested 
scholarship that does not seek the meaning of the Suttas in the personal 
experience of seeking relief from suffering. The Buddha also tells us that 
there are nine things rooted in tanha: 


“Monks, I will preach the nine things rooted in fanha... and what, monks, 
are they? Dependent upon éand, seeking; dependent upon seeking, gain; 
dependent upon gain, anticipation; dependent upon anticipation, desire- 
&-lust; dependent upon desire-&-lust, attachment; depending upon 
attachment, possession; depending upon possession, jealousy; depending 
upon Jealousy, guarding; because of guarding, taking up of clubs and 
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knives, fights, disputes, quarrels, contention, slander, lying and various 
evil unprofitable things come to be.” — Tanhdmiilaka-sutta (Anguttara-mkaya 


9.23) 


Often, as in the above passage, we find chanda or nandi and raga in 
compound words—chandaraga and nandiraga. The difference between chanda 
or nandi (desire) and raga (lust) seems to be one of degree rather than kind. 
Raga can also be rendered as ‘passion’, as in rdgaggi (fire of passion). 


Further, craving (tanha), desire (chanda or nandt) and lust (raga) are all 
supports for ‘being’ (bhava), for ‘being’ depends upon them. Being ‘I’ or 
‘self’-existence stands supported by and dependent upon these. They are 
therefore called the lead to ‘being’ (bhavanetti). 


“That desire, that lust, that delight, that craving, that engaging and 
clinging, that mental resolving, adherence and tendency—that is called 
the lead to ‘being’.” — Bhavanetti-sutta (Samyutta-nikaya 23.3) 


This desire is of course towards matter (ripa), feeling, perception, 
fabrications and consciousness. In the Brahmajala-sutta (Digha-nikaya 1) the 
Buddha likens ‘being’ to a bunch of mangos, while while the lead to 
‘being’ is likened to a stalk. Just as the bunch of mangoes exists hanging by 
the stalk, so does ‘being’ exist supported by its lead of craving, desire etc. 
For ‘being’ to be there, the lead to ‘being’ must be there. 
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Chapter 9 
The Structure of Change 


The Buddha does not seem to have gone into an analysis of the 
phenomenon of change or impermanence, beyond saying that things are 
subject to the three characteristics of arising, passing away and 
changing while standing. This might surprise the contemporary 
thinker, but it 1s not difficult to understand why. Provided a man does not 
have any preconceived notions about the structure of change and 
impermanence, an understanding beyond what the Buddha taught is 
unnecessary for attaining the cessation of suffering. 


The intelligent puthuyana observes that change and impermanence exist. 
He easily notices that things in his world change from time to time; and 
the Buddha informs him that there is nothing that does not change, and 
that sooner or later all things come to an end and disappear. Now, if he 
were to take this fact seriously and apply it intelligently to his own 
existence, it is enough, given favorable conditions of course, to lead him to 
understanding his position and to make an end to suffering. 


The Suttas indicate that the Buddha did not encourage philosophical or 
metaphysical investigation into matters that do not lead to the end of 
suffering, for the very good reason that a man might spend a lifetime of 
fruitless investigation and discussion of such matters and die unsatisfied. 
Whereas if he had saved his time and energy and attended strictly to the 
Buddha’s eightfold path, he might have attained the goal. 


In the Sabbasava Sutta (Mayhima-nikaya 2) the Buddha summarizes what 
things are and are not to be attended to. But if the Buddha did think it 
appropriate, why do we have to raise the issue and discuss the question of 
the structure of change? The reason is that today we are, unfortunately, in 
a much worse position than the average listener of the Buddha’s time. 
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From our early life, whether from parents or teachers, or from uncritical 
reading of philosophical and scientific literature, we have come to learn 
and accept the idea that change is ‘continuous’, that impermanence means 
that things are in a state of ‘flux’, are ‘becoming’, are ‘processes’, etc. And 
of course we keep repeating these ideas never pausing for a moment to 
consider what it all means, or whether in fact it has any meaning at all. 


Our understanding of change, in short, has been conditioned, clouded and 
obscured by our contact with unenlightened thinkers. ‘The questions of 
change and movement have consequently become notoriously puzzling 
and difficult to clarify. Even so, the definitions of change as ‘flux’, 
‘becoming’ etc. would not concern us except that they have become the 
chief source of misinterpretations of the Buddha’s Teaching. In particular, 
these definitions have led to the quite erroneous but widespread view that 
“Since everything is always changing, nothing really exists, and we think 
that things really exist only due to our ignorance.” Therefore we see a 
necessity to weed out this wrong view of continuous change or ‘flux’, and 
return to the actual experience of the phenomenon of change. 


Let us first consider physical objects. We are told that the object is 
‘constantly changing’ or in a ‘state of flux’. The trouble starts when we 
extend our view and it is said that the object, such as the table before me, is 
not the same object from one moment to the next, and therefore the object 
doesn’t ‘really’ exist. Nevertheless the ‘naive’ view that ‘the table is there’ is 
much more valid in experience; and this view is valid notwithstanding the 
(mostly imperceptible) changes taking place, as long as the table can be 
treated as the same object. ‘The distinction between the view of 
continuous change or ‘flux’ and the intuitive view that ‘the table is there’ is 
of utmost importance, because it marks the distinction between the 
theoretical ‘scientific’ view and the existential or phenomenological view. 
Are these two views compatible? If not, which is the correct one? 
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First, the postulated state of continuous change or ‘flux’ is not 
observational or experiential. In order to say ‘this has changed’, two things 
are necessary: sameness or identity (A = A) and not-sameness or difference 
(A # B). Unless there is something that remains the same, we cannot say 
‘this’, and unless there is something different we cannot say ‘changed’. 


Consider a simple case: suppose there is a large crimson colored wall, 
where I perceive only the color. After some time I notice that ‘the crimson 
has faded’. How is this to be understood? If I look at the wall one day and 
it is blue, I shall not say that ‘the crimson has faded’, for the valid reason 
that blue is a totally different color from crimson. In such a case I can only 
say that ‘the wall has changed color’. But if I say ‘the crimson has faded’, I 
am saying that the wall is still crimson but a lighter shade. What remains 
the same is the general fabrication of crimson color, and what is different 1s 
the particular shade. 


This example indicates that what remains invariable is the general 
feature, while the subordinate or more particular feature varies. In this 
example the general feature is the color crimson, and the particular 
feature is the shade. A general quality embraces two or more particulars 
in such a way that the particular thing is an example or instance of the 
more general. Each shade of crimson is an instance of the more general 
color of crimson. From this it follows that two particulars may be 
exchanged without affecting the general quality. Both shades are crimson. 
Thus there is a change in the particular shade of crimson, but sameness 
in the general color of crimson. It also follows that if the general quality 
changes then all the particulars change. If the crimson changes to blue 
then we will find only shades of blue but none of crimson. Further, if we 
wish to find out the general quality, we can just compare two or more 
particulars, and the general quality is the invariant. What is common to 
the particulars is the general. In fact whenever two particulars are found 
together they zpso facto indicate a general. The general quality the 
particulars hold in common may be an abstract idea that is perceived only 
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when the particulars are compared, but it will generally indicate the 
‘togetherness’ or common basis of the particulars. 


We can see how this relation of general and particular, sameness and 
change applies to human beings. From infant to child, from child to adult, 
adult to old man—these are changes to particulars. But while these 
changes occur, the general quality ‘human being’ remains invariant, and 
each of the particulars—infant, child, adult, old man—1is an instance of 
the general quality ‘human being’. Note here that we are considering 
‘human being’ objectively, as we would consider some physical object, and 
not as a ‘self’, which is a quite different matter. 


Now the fact that the general remains invariant while the particulars 
change points to the possibility of a structure of change that has to be 
taken into account whenever we consider the question of change; and if 
this 1s so, it means that the idea that ‘everything is changing’ needs some 
modifying qualification. If we can make a clear distinction between the 
qualities that change and those which are invariant within a given period 
of time, it will follow that the distinction between sameness and 
difference is absolute. We cannot then say ‘approximately the same’ or 
‘approximately different’; for whenever we use the word ‘approximately’ 
we contradict the logical principle that two things are either the same or 
different. Now if the distinction between sameness and difference is 
absolute, it will follow that all changes occur discontinuously, for ‘same’ 
means absolutely the same and ‘different’ means absolutely different, and 
according to the ‘law of the excluded middle’, there can be no 
intermediate category between sameness and difference; further, sameness 
and difference cannot apply to any given object simultaneously. To observe 
a difference in any object requires at least two observations separated by 
time. 


It might be considered absurd to speak of the shade of the wall ‘fading 
discontinuously’, and from the commonsense viewpoint we agree. 
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Nevertheless the fact remains that we do not perceive the fading shade of 
the wall continuously. What really happens is that one fine day we perceive 
that ‘the color has faded’, as a sudden perception. After a few more days 
we perceive that ‘the color has faded more’, and this too is a sudden 
perception. And so we infer that the color of the wall has been fading 
gradually or continuously, but without our perceiving it. The 
important fact is that we did not perceive a continuity of change between 
the perception of the original shade and the different shade. And this 
position holds however often we perceive the color of the wall. We can 
go on reducing the interval of observation between successive perceptions 
of the color of the wall, but however small the interval becomes, the 
change will always be perceived as sudden and discontinuous. And if we 
want to completely eliminate the discontinuity, we would have to set the 
observation interval to zero, which gives the absurd result of the thing 
under observation not existing at all. 


For a thing to exist it must exist for some time. Heraclitus tried to prove 
that all is in continuous flux by stating that one could not cross the same 
river twice. His disciple then stated that if all is in continuous flux, one 
could not cross the same river even once. Kierkegaard criticized the 
disciple as being foolish in going ‘too far’, but what Kierkegaard does not 
see is that the disciple had to go farther, just to drive Heraclitus’ theory to 
its (absurd) logical conclusion. If everything is in continuous flux, then 
nothing is. For something to be, it must remain unchanged. If the 
individual and the river are both in continuous flux, then there is neither a 
river not an individual to cross it; hence Heraclitus’ theory is impossibly 
idealistic. 


Whenever a perceived change is described as ‘continuous’ it means either 
that the necessary analysis of a complex phenomenon is beyond the power 
of the observer, or that a theoretical postulate or assumption has 
unwittingly crept into his analysis or description of his experience. We 
cannot deny that we have perception of movement and other changes. 
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Quite possibly the perception of movement is what leads us to theories and 
views of continuous change or flux; but these experiences are notoriously 
difficult to describe. They involve the hierarchy of past, present and future, 
and yet are perceived as things present. Consequently the problem of 
change and movement has always puzzled philosophers. 


Thus all experience that we try to describe as ‘continuous’ change or flux 
can be adequately described in terms of discontinuous changes at 
different levels of generality. The contradiction involved in the notion 
of continuous change or flux arises from failure to see that there must be 
different levels of generality, that change at any level of generality must 
be discontinuous, and that the distinction between sameness and 
difference is absolute. When these factors are taken together as an 
experiential model of change, any desired approximation to continuous 
change can be modeled without contradiction. As Wittgenstein would say, 
“We have got onto slippery ice; there is no friction and so in a certain sense 
the conditions are ideal. But also, just because of that, we are unable to 
walk. If we want to walk, we need friction. Back to rough ground!” 

The idea of continuous change as a matter of observation accords with 
the scientific theory that matter is subject to continuous change. But as we 
already pointed out, continuous change or flux is not a matter of 
observation; it is purely a theoretical consequence of the scientific claim of 
complete objectivity. As soon as the observer 1s reinstated, as in quantum 
theory, change becomes discontinuous. 


Quantum theory speaks of both ‘invariants’ and ‘transformations’. The 
idea of ‘invariance under transformation’ or ‘identity under difference’ is 
not very new. The Pythagoreans believed that things are composed of 
discontinuous units. But the idea went out of fashion with the development 
of Logical Positivism. Logical Positivism preaches a quasi-scientific 
philosophy which is complete empiricism backed by modern logic and 
tempered by an exaggerated respect for the achievements of modern 
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science. The logic of Logical Positivism is, historically, the logic of Frege 
and Bertrand Russell. But these Logical Positivists are most misleading, 
particularly Russell whose overrated philosophizing does not carry the 
penetrative insight of men like Heidegger, Sartre or even Wittgenstein. 
Today, however, we find that the ideas of ‘invariance under 
transformation’ or ‘identity under difference’ have returned to favor in 
quantum theory, which speaks of things like ‘the discontinuous character 
of atomic processes’. 


The theory of continuous change might be stated as follows: Even if I 
now perceive things as self-identically persisting in time, my present 
perception is only one out of a ‘flux’ or continuous series of perceptions, 
and there is no guarantee that I continue to perceive the same self- 
identities for two successive instants; therefore all I am entitled to say is 
that there appear to be self-identities persisting in time, but I am unable 
to determine whether it is so or not in reality. 


This argument is defective in four ways: 


1. It presumes a rational view of time, and uses that view to question the 
validity of reflexive experience. But this rational view of time is itself 
ultimately derived from or founded upon direct reflexive experience, 
for how do we know what time is if not from our experience? 
Therefore here is a case where something that is founded upon direct 
reflexive experience is being used to undermine the validity of the 
same direct reflexive experience. Such a criticism is quite illegitimate. 
The error is in the act of rationalization: in trying to see time 
‘objectively —from a point outside of it. The result is a continuous 
succession of isolated moments, each of zero duration, and each with 
no past or future because from the timeless (zero duration) point of 
view, they are all they are all present—an utter monstrosity. In 
addition, the distinction between ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’ is 
completely inauthentic. 
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2. Our knowledge of time comes only from the perception of change. It 
is therefore necessary to determine the structure of change before we 
can determine the structure of time. 


3. Whether we actually perceive continuous change or not, we most 
certainly do perceive discontinuous changes. Once this is admitted, 
there is at least a prima facie case in favor of discontinuous change. 


4. The experiments of the Gestalt psychologists indicate that we perceive 
only discontinuous change, and not continuous change. 


Our undeniable experience of movement, fading lights and so on will 
undoubtedly be argued as evidence for continuous change—indeed, it will 
be argued that these are continuous changes. That movement 1s evidence 
for change is certain; what is not so certain is that it is evidence for 
continuous change. We may understand movement as, at each level of 
generality, a succession of continuous fixed finite trajectories; and each 
such trajectory, at the next lower level, as a relatively faster succession of 
smaller trajectories, and so on indefinitely. But our ability to perceive 
distinctions 1s limited, and this hierarchy of trajectories is anomalously 
apprehended as a series of discrete continuities of displacement—which is 


precisely what we are accustomed to call movement. 


When we go the movies or watch a video we sit in front of a screen and 
spend hours watching ‘moving pictures’, perfectly satisfied that we do 
perceive movement. We can become as excited or entertained by such an 
illusion as we do by a live performance. However, all we are seeing is a 
rapid succession of perfectly still pictures. Thus we are obliged to admit 
that the perception of movement need not be evidence of 
continuous change, and that we cannot safely infer ‘continuous change’ 
from ‘perception of movement’. Considering the mechanism of ‘moving 
pictures’ is enough to show that we cannot safely infer “continuous change’ 
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from ‘perception of movement’; but we must not assume that the structure 
of movement can be reduced simply to the structure of cinematography. 


Now we come to the question of mental objects, or states of mind. The 
idea of continuous change does not apply to them, and the current 
misinterpretation, now almost orthodox in Theravada circles, regarding 
mental states as being in constant flux is wrong. Here 1s a typical example: 
“The stream of self-awareness that the uninstructed conceive to be a soul 
is made up of point-moments of consciousness, each of which has no 
more than a momentary duration.” This is pure speculation with no 
relation to actual experience. 


Once the notion of continuous change or flux is ruled out, we find that the 
structure of change of mental states or objects has much more in common 
with that of physical objects than might appear at first sight. Mental states 
such as grief, joy, etc. appear, persist and vanish. This is also true of 
physical objects. Thus we find that all experience—whether of mental or 
physical objects—1is conditioned by three characteristics: arising, passing 
away, and changing while standing. The Savkhatalakkhana Sutta (Anguttara- 
Nikaya 3.47) calls arising uppada, passing away vaya, and changing while 
standing thitassa afnathattam. 


This third characteristic, which may also be called ‘otherwiseness in 
persistence’ or ‘difference in sameness’ can be understood to express the 
combination of absolute sameness and absolute difference as the essential 
structure of change or impermanence. We can consider the nature of 
change while standing in a simpler way as change within itself while 
the thing endures as a self-same thing. When all three characteristics 
are taken into account, it means that a thing arises and passes away, 
and between its arising and passing away it endures as the same 
thing while changes occur to it at subordinate levels of 
generality. And this situation holds good up to the highest level of 
generality in experience. Each experience, or set of five clinging- 
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ageregates, whether as a child, adult or old man, would be for the 
puthuyana an instance or particular of the general that he perceives: 
‘my self’. ‘This ‘my self? is, for him, the most supreme or most important 
level of generality. In the notion ‘this (is) my self’ each set of five clinging- 
ageregates represents the ‘this’, which is particular, and each set is 
different from the others. The particular ‘this’ changes, and when this 
change is perceived, it is perceived as discontinuous. 


We agree that from the common-sense point of view it is odd to consider a 
man as ‘growing old discontinuously’, yet the fact is that neither the man 
himself nor anyone else perceives the man growing old continuously. But 
while the particular ‘this’ is seen to change, the general ‘my self’ is seen to 
remain the same, is seen as persisting unchanged, as standing. And 
so in the passage of time there is manifest in ‘this (is) my self’ the third 
characteristic of changing while standing (thitassa aniiathattam). At this level 
of generality the first characteristic of arising (uppdda) would be birth, and 
the second (passing away, vaya) would be death. So that, from the time ‘my 
self? was born until the time ‘my self’ will die, there is changing while 
standing. 


Quite clearly, the characteristic of ‘changing while standing’ leaves no 
room for continuous change or flux. But then we may be asked why we 
can’t leave it alone, why we are so eager to do away with it. We certainly 
could leave it alone, except for the fact that it has become a chief source of 
misinterpretation of the Buddha’s teaching. We have no need to eliminate 
the idea of continuous change or flux in science, but the Buddha’s 
teaching is not the proper place for science or engineering concepts. 
Scientific thinking, and the kind of thinking required to realize the 
Buddha’s teaching are two very different types. When it comes to the 
Buddha’s teaching it is very necessary to eliminate the idea of continuous 
change or flux, because the Buddha’s teaching deals with personal 
experience, and as we pointed out earlier, the notion of continuous change 
or flux applied to personal experience results in absurdity and self- 
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contradiction. If change has anything to do with my existence or personal 
experience, then I must be conscious of it, I must perceive it; and when I 
perceive it, I perceive it as discontinuous. 


It is a fashion today to distort the Buddha’s teacher to make it ‘scientific’. 
Writers who suffer from this complex love to come up with ideas like: “The 
Buddha discovered that anicca dukkha anatta—impermanence, 
displeasurableness and not-self—are the three basic attributes of all 
sentient life and of the material world as well.” ‘This is utter 
misunderstanding of the Buddha’s teaching of anicca dukkha anatta. Dukkha 
and anatta do not apply in any way to material things; nor, as we will see 
below, do they apply to the Avahant who 1s also a sentient individual. 


If the doctrine of continuous change 1s false, at least in the context of 
phenomenology, then why is it taught in the context of the Buddha’s 
teaching? The answer is that it provides a conveniently simple 
misinterpretation of the Suttas, easily learned and easily preached. The 
Buddha has said: 


“What is impermanent, that is displeasurable; what is displeasurable, that 
is not-self” (yadaniccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham tad anatta). Yadanicca- 
sutta (Samyutta-Nika@ya 22.15) 


This is misunderstood in the following way. ‘Impermanence’ is taken to 
mean continuous change or flux, and if this notion is correct, then the idea 
of a thing’s self-identity cannot be maintained, for what appears to be the 
self-same object, such as a table, persisting in time is not really the same, 
since it is continuously changing. Consequently the idea of self (atta) is 
illusion, and it persists only on account of nescience (ava), or on account 
of ignorance of the notion of universal flux. If we now remove this 
ignorance we shall see that what we formerly took to be the self-same 
object persisting in time really has no abiding self-identity at all, that it 
does not really exist. Likewise, with regard to the individual, there is really 
no individual existing, because he 1s continuously changing in a state of 
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flux. This is supposed to explain why the Buddha said that ‘what is 
impermanent is not-self”. 


What is wrong with this explanation? What is wrong is that it does not 
explain, as we did earlier, why what is impermanent is displeasurable (or 
suffering). Dukkha (displeasurableness or suffering) is the key to the whole 
of the Buddha’s teaching. Any interpretation that fails to account for 
dukkha (or adds it only as an afterthought) is at once suspect of being a 
distortion or falsification of the Buddha’s original teaching. 


The point is that dukkha has nothing to do with an object’s lack of self- 
identity; it has to do with ‘(my) self’ as subject, which is an entirely 
different matter. But the concocted nature of the ‘self’ is a much more 
difficult idea to grasp than the misinterpretation based on flux; so the flux 
interpretation gets the popular vote. This misinterpretation of anattd as 
simple lack of self-identity originates from the Mahayana school. In fact, 
their text the Prajnaparamita states that it is only on account of ava 
(nescience) that things appear to exist; whereas in reality, nothing exists. 
This is also why those who accept anicca to mean ‘continuously changing’ 
or ‘in a state of flux’ come to the erroneous conclusion that Theravada 
and Mahayana agree on the important teachings of the Buddha. Despite 
what religious ‘authorities’ may say, Mahayana 1s not the pure original 
teaching of the Buddha. 


But in fact, even when aviya is completely destroyed, as in the case of the 
Arahant, objects such as tables continue to have self-identity; 1t continues to 
exist as the same table (though perhaps undergoing change at subordinate 
levels: fading polish, scratches, weakening, etc.) until such time as it is 
destroyed or otherwise becomes useless as a table. But for the Avahant, as 
we shall see below, it is no longer a table ‘for me’ since all notions of ‘T, 
‘mine’ and ‘self’ have ceased in him by the utter destruction of aviya. 
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Chapter 10 
What is Displeasurable is Not-self 


With this we come to the heart of the Buddha’s teaching. Since the 
Buddha’s teaching is aimed at destroying all possibility of mental 
unpleasant feeling and not bodily feeling (pleasant or otherwise), we would 
expect that its emphasis would be on mental feeling. Pleasant mental 
feeling is pleasurable by definition, and unpleasant mental feeling is 
displeasure. A bodily feeling, whether pleasant or otherwise, can give 
pleasure or displeasure depending on its significance at the particular 
time; in fact this is true of any perception. Neither-pleasurable-nor- 
displeasurable feeling is pleasurable when known and displeasurable when 
unknown. The Buddha says: 


“Matter (form)... feeling... perception... fabrications... consciousness, 
monks, are impermanent. What is impermanent is displeasurable; what is 
displeasurable, that is not-self. What is not-self should be seen as “This is 
not mine; this is not I; this is not my self.’ Thus it should be seen as it 
really is by right understanding.” — Yadanicca-sutta (Samyutta-nikaya 22.15) 


Now the simple fact that we get pleasure and not displeasure when we see 
that an unpleasant bodily feeling is impermanent should indicate that the 
Buddha’s statement “What is impermanent is displeasurable” is something 
much more subtle than it might superficially appear. The Buddha further 
declares: 


“There are, monk, these three [types of] feelings stated by me: pleasant 
feeling, unpleasant feeling and neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling. 
These three [types of] feelings have been stated by me. But this indeed, 
monk, has also been stated by me: ‘Whatever is felt counts as displeasure 
(suffering).’ That, however, monk, was said by me in connection with the 
impermanence of fabrications.” — Rahogata-sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 36.11) 
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In other words, all feeling is not unpleasant; while there is unpleasant 
feeling that is felt as unpleasant, there is feeling that is pleasant and 
therefore felt as pleasant. Nevertheless, whatever kind of feeling it may 
be, it counts as or is reckoned as or is concerned with 
displeasurableness. And the Buddha tells us that this is because of the 
impermanence of the fabrications underlying the feeling. 


“Whatever cause, whatever condition there may be for the arising of 
matter (form)... feeling... perception... fabrications... consciousness, that 
is impermanent. How, monks, can consciousness that originates from 
impermanent things be permanent?” — Sahetuanicca-sutta (Samyutta- 


Nikaya 22.18) 


Since the fabrications determining the feeling are impermanent, the 
feeling that is so determined is necessarily impermanent. Therefore, any 
feeling is said to count as displeasurable because it is impermanent. 


But the Buddha’s declaration is revolutionary to the puthuyana, however 
intelligent he may be. The puthuyana finds himself faced with a serious 
difficulty, and might even conclude that the Buddha is expressing an 
unreasonable or pessimistic attitude. Actually, the puthuyana ought to find 
himself confronted with a difficulty when he considers the Buddha’s 
teaching. The reason for this is simply that when the puthuyana does come 
to understand the Buddha’s teaching, he thereby ceases to be a puthujana. 


Secondly, the puthuyana should caution himself before he comes to any 
judgment on the Buddha’s teaching, because as the Buddha points out, the 
view that any feeling counts as displeasurable is derived from right 
understanding and seeing things as they really are. Neither 
pessimism nor optimism has any place in matters of right understanding 
and seeing things as they really are. 
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Impermanence is not something we can do anything about. It remains 
whether we like it or not. It exists as a characteristic of all things, 
irrespective of whatever we do: 


“Whether, monks, there be an arising of ‘Tathagatas or no arising of 
Tathagatas, this element, this basis of things, this order of things prevails: 
all fabrications are impermanent.” — Uppada Sutta (Anguttara- 


Nikaya 3.137) 


By itself, this impermanence is neither pleasurable nor displeasurable. 
Pleasure and displeasure are a question of mental feeling. What, then, 1s 
this displeasurableness that is tied up with impermanence; or what is this 
all-pervading dukkha (displeasurableness) the Buddha speaks of? 


Before attempting to answer this question, we should determine that our 
answer should indicate or at least directly imply the arising of dukkha, the 
ceasing of dukkha, and the path leading to the cessation of dukkha. The 
Buddha has said that he who sees dukkha as it is also sees its arising, ceasing 
and the path leading to its cessation. In fact, he says that one who sees any 
one of these four truths also sees the others. 


“Monks, who sees dukkha, sees the arising of dukkha, sees the ceasing of 
dukkha, sees the path leading to the cessation of dukkha. Who sees the 
arising of dukkha, sees dukkha, sees the ceasing of dukkha, sees the path 
leading to the cessation of dukkha. Who sees the ceasing of dukkha, sees 
dukkha, sees the arising of dukkha, sees the path leading to the cessation of 
dukkha. Who sees the path leading to the cessation of dukkha sees dukkha, 
sees the arising of dukkha, sees the ceasing of dukkha. — Gavampati Sutta 
(Samyutta-Nikaya 56.30) 


Thus, to understand dukkha is to understand the whole of the Buddha’s 
teaching. But there is another issue involved in answering this question. 
And that is, the Buddha also said that his teaching is the teaching of 
Dependent Origination (praticcasamuppada). 
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“He who sees Dependent Origination sees the teaching; he who sees the 
teaching sees Dependent Origination.” — Mahahatthipadopama Sutta 
(Mayhima-Nikaya 28) 


That means our answer to the question of what dukkha is, or our 
understanding of “What is impermanent is displeasurable; what is 
displeasurable, that is not-self” should incorporate Dependent 
Origination, at least in principle. And the principle of Dependent 
Origination is: 


“When this is, that is; with the arising of this, that arises. When there is 
not this, that is not; with the ceasing of this, that also ceases.” — 
Bahudhatuka Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 115) 


So our understanding of the Buddha’s “What is impermanent is 
displeasurable; what is displeasurable, that is not-self” is a matter of 
understanding the essence of the Buddha’s teaching. If this is not seen and 
understood, then no amount of analysis of the five aggregates, no matter 
how detailed and brilliant it may be, no amount of mystic hair-splitting 
theories regarding self; no amount of theorizing on kamma and rebirth, no 
amount of pedantic engagement will help the puthuyana solve the problem 
of his own existence. Of this he can be certain. It also tells us how and 
why those individuals who saw this ceased to be puthuyana without any 
resort to scholarly analysis or theorizing. 


Earlier in our discussion we concluded that subjectivity is inseparably tied 
up with perceptions of permanence and pleasurableness. If one of these 
three falls, the other two also fall along with it. 


Let us consider a subjective experience—an experience incorporating 
subjectivity. In summary it would be: the presence of a thing taken as (my) 
self, which for the sake of clarity we can write: the presence of a thing- 
taken-as-(my)-self. And the thing that is taken as (my) self is always an 
experience conceived as ‘I’ and ‘mine’—in other words, an experience 
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incorporating the conceptions of subjectivity included in the root- 
structure. Since the thing-taken-as-(my)-self is ‘(my) self’, we can describe 
the experience more succinctly as the presence of ‘(my) self”. 


This experience lasts only as long as the perception of pleasurableness is 
present in its structure. But the perception of pleasurableness is there only 
as long as ‘(my) self’ is perceived as permanent. That means the 
perception of permanence must also be present in the experience. 
Therefore, if ‘(my) self’—the thing-taken-as-(my)-self, no more and no less 
—1s to be pleasurable, it must not be seen as subject to passing away. 
That which is most repugnant to ‘(my) self’ is the apprehension of its 
passing away. How can that which ‘T am or is ‘(my) self’ be seen as 
pleasurable if it is seen to pass away, to be nonexistent sooner or later? 


Now when it is seen that ‘(my) self’—which is nothing but the thing-taken- 
as-(my)-self—is impermanent, then this ‘(my) self” is also seen as 
displeasurable. That is to say, the experience, which 1s the presence of a 
thing-taken-as-(my)-self, is then seen to be simply a case of 
displeasurableness. This perception of displeasurableness is at the 
expense of the perception of pleasurableness. Consequently, all those 
things that cannot exist without the perception of pleasurableness are 
adversely affected. What are those things? First and foremost, the 
considerations of ‘I’, ‘mine’ and “(my) self’. 


The result is that the structure of the experience gets modified, and now 
becomes an experience where the reflexive aspect is the opposite of what 
it was. From a case of the thing being taken as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and “(my) self’, 
the experience becomes a case of the thing being ‘not-I’, ‘not-mine’ and 
‘not-(my)-self’. If we use the terminology of the Suttas, the triad “This is 
mine; this am I; this is my self” gets replaced by “This is not mine; this is 
not I; this is not my self”. When the pleasurableness vanishes, the clinging 
at all levels gets affected. It is like removing the binding material holding a 
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graded structure; when the material is removed, the whole structure 
collapses in a heap. 


The position then becomes: when the thing-taken-as-(my)-self is seen as 
impermanent, it is also seen as displeasurable and not-self: And this is the 
meaning of “What is impermanent is displeasurable; what is 
displeasurable, that is not-self.” In this statement, ‘what’ (yam) means the 
thing-taken-as-(my)-self: That means it is not just the immediate 
experience; it is the immediate experience plus the reflexive component 
containing the conception of subjectivity: ‘(my) self’. And precisely 
because subjectivity is involved—1it is taken as ‘(my) self’—it is necessary to 
see it as not-self. Indeed, if it is not taken as ‘(my) self’, what would be the 
necessity to see it as not-self? 


The root-structure of the puthuyana’s reflexive experience indicates that for 
the puthuyana, in his reflexive experience, the thing is always conceived, at 
least incipiently, as a thing-taken-as-(my)-self. The puthuyana, not seeing 
impermanence, falsely sees experience as pleasurable by taking it to be ‘T’, 
‘mine’ and ‘self’; the noble disciple (the sekha) seeing impermanence, 
rightly sees experience to be displeasurable when taken to be ‘T’, ‘mine’ 
and ‘self’. 


Now, the thing-taken-as-(my)-self is ‘(my) self’. But this ‘(my) self? is always 
the five clinging-agegregates-taken-as-(my)-self, the five clinging-aggregates 
being the thing itself: It hardly matters whether all five clinging-aggregates 
or a single one is taken as ‘(my) self’. If it is seen that the five clinging- 
ageregates-taken-as-(my)-self 1s impermanent, then the five clinging- 
ageregates-taken-as-(my)-self is also seen as displeasurable, and of course 
as not-self. But the five clinging-ageregates-taken-as-(my)-self are 
impermanent, and to see them as impermanent 1s to see rightly 
(sammadasso). That means if one sees rightly, one will see that the five 
clinging-ageregates-taken-as-(my)-self is displeasurable. 
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All that we have done above is replace ‘thing’ with ‘five clinging- 
ageregates’. And saying that the puthujana’s experience is always five 
clinging-ageregates-taken-as-(my)-self is simply saying that for the 
puthuyana, the five clinging-ageregates are always the five clinging- 
ageregates-taken-as-(my)-self. As we pointed out earlier, the five clinging- 
ageregates are always, at least incipiently, the five clinging-ageregates- 
taken-as-(my)-self. Therefore it is said: 


“In short, the five clinging-ageregates are displeasurable.” — 
Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta 


And this is the First Noble Truth. It should be clear that when we say that 
experience (the five clinging-ageregates) is seen as displeasurable, we do 
not intend a pessimistic attitude toward experience. What we mean is 
that experience is quite definitely seen to be displeasurable, to be 
unworthiness, to be something unsatisfactory. 


When the five clinging-ageregates-taken-as-(my)-self is seen to be 
displeasurable, the perception of pleasurableness vanishes, and with that 
the clinging also vanishes. The experience, that was the five clinging- 
ageregates taken to be ‘T’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ now becomes the five 
aggregates considered to be ‘not-mine’, ‘not-P and ‘not-(my)-self’. 


In the above scenario there are four levels of experience: 
1. ‘The immediate experience 


2. The immediate experience conceived as ‘TP and ‘mine’ (for ‘T), 
corresponding to reflexive experience (always incorporating the 
immediate experience) of the puthuyana at its more or less involuntary 
level 


3. ‘The immediate experience conceived as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’, 
corresponding to the reflexive experience of the puthuyana at the level 
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of reflexion or awakening of self-observation, the attempt at right- 
mindfulness-&-awareness (satisampqjaiifia) 


4. ‘The immediate experience conceived as ‘not-I’, ‘not-mine’ and ‘not- 
self’, corresponding to the right-reflexive experience at the level of 
self-observation with right view (right-mindfulness-&-awareness or 
satisampajyanita). 


It is extremely important to note that what is described as displeasurable 
is the five clinging-agegregates (pancupadanakkhanda)—the five aggregates 
with clinging—and not just the five aggregates without clinging. The 
reason is that the five clinging-agegregates are implicitly or explicitly taken 
as self. The fundamental clinging appearing in the conceits of the root- 
structure (the manidna of the Mila-pariyaya) must be present. If there are 
only the five aggregates without conceiving ‘?’—without mafifana—there 
can be no consideration whatever, or even the possibility of self. This is the 
case only with the arahant, as we shall see later on. And that is precisely 
why, although the arahant sees his experience to be impermanent, he does 
not see it as displeasurable. We must be very clear on this: the five 
clinging-aggregates are displeasurable, not the five aggregates without 
clinging. 


Sometimes the puthuyana regards (not sees or understands) a pleasing 
perception to be displeasurable by seeing its impermanence, as when he 
says of the external object, “It is not worthy, for it will pass away soon.” 
Here too it is really ‘my self’ that he finds displeasurable by seeing its 
impermanence, and the perception of the external object which, at the 
time, is ‘my self’. But the puthuyana is quite unaware of what is really 
happening, has no understanding of it, and further, immediately and 
effortlessly finds something else—which may be the very regarding itself— 
to be permanent, by taking it as ‘(my) self’. 
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Acquiring the direct vision and understanding that all subjective 
experience is impermanent, displeasurable and not-self is a difficult task. 
The reason why the puthuyana finds it difficult even to acquiesce to it, what 
to speak of agreeing with it intellectually, is that he always tends to the 
deliberate view that there is an ‘TP standing separate and apart from 
experience, which in his reflexion he sees as ‘(my) self’. He does not see 
that ‘T° is, for him, at any given time, the experience itself, or a part of it; 
that in other words, ‘Tl’ is a descriptive endowment upon the immediate 
experience, a conceit (mana), a mental superstructure he tacitly imposes 
on the experience. Not seeing this, he withdraws or distills ‘I’, as it were, 
from the experience, treats it as something independent of the experience 
and standing apart from it as a self, and so lets the existential ambiguity 
rear its ugly head. He must therefore try to stop this mental withdrawal 
and see that there is no ‘I’ apart from the experience. 


“Where, friend, there is no feeling (experience) at all, would there be the 
thought, ‘I am’?” “No, lord.” — Maha-nidana Sutta (Digha-ntkaya 15) 


Another reason the puthuyana cannot agree that his experience is at all 
times dukkha is because he thinks of dukkha in terms of manifest 
displeasure, such as anxiety, sorrow, despair, etc. The identification of 
experience as ‘self’ need not bring about manifest displeasure immediately, 
that is, sumultaneous with the identification. The displeasure manifests 
sooner or later in time. But to the extent that displeasure is pregnant, or 
the condition for displeasure to manifest in time is already planted, to that 
extent the experience is dukkha. 


It is as if a man has accepted a counterfeit bill as a real one. The betrayal 
will manifest only when he tries to purchase something with it and finds 
that it will not be accepted. But the possession of the counterfeit bill with 
the belief that it is genuine is still a betrayal, or a possession pregnant 
with betrayal that will manifest in the future. 
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“And how, monks, is there anxiety from clinging? Here, monks, the 
uninstructed puthujana regards matter (form)... feeling... perception... 
fabrications... consciousness... thus: “This is mine; this am J; this is my 
self’. That consciousness of his changes, becomes different. To him, 
consciousness changing and becoming different, sorrow, lamentation, 
displeasure, grief and despair arise.” — Dutiyaupadaparitassana Sutta 
(Samyutta-Nikaya 22.8) 


It is useful to determine just how what the Buddha points out is applicable 
to the clinging-aggregate of feeling, for the reason that suffering 
(displeasurableness) 1s first and foremost an experience of feeling. The 
puthuyana may think: 


“My self is feeling; my self is not in fact feeling; my self is devoid of 
feeling; my self is not in fact feeling, nor is my self devoid of feeling, my 
self feels, to feel is the nature of my self.” — Maha-nidana Sutta (Digha- 
Nikaya 15) 


Now in whatever way the puthuyana identifies feeling (which would always 
be feeling conceived as ‘I’ and ‘mine’) with ‘self’, he finds that this ‘(my) 
self’, now identified with feeling in some way or other, is impermanent, he 
will find it as displeasurable and not-self: And this situation applies whether 
the feeling that is identified as ‘(my) self” is itself felt as pleasant or 
unpleasant. Therefore the Buddha says: 


“Whatever is felt counts as displeasure (suffering). ‘That, however, monk, 
was said by me in connection with the impermanence of fabrications.” 
— Rahogata-sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 36.11) 


In this way, all feeling at least counts as displeasure. In the statement 
above, “Whatever is felt counts as displeasure,” ‘displeasure’ is a noun, 
equated to ‘whatever is felt’, which is really to feeling, since whatever is felt 
is feeling. But it is equally correct for us to say that whatever is felt, counts 
as displeasurable, in which ‘displeasurable’ is an adjective describing 
‘whatever is felt’. In either case, the Buddha is pointing out the same thing: 
in one case, what ‘whatever is felt’ is; in the other, we are describing 
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‘whatever is felt’. The Pali word in the original text 1s dukkhasmin, which 
means ‘counts as displeasure’, or ‘reckoned as displeasurableness’. It is the 
locative case of the neuter noun dukkha, and it is used to embrace all 
feeling, whether felt as pleasant or otherwise. In fact the same situation 
applies to the statement ‘the five clinging-agegregates are displeasurable’. It 
would be equally correct to say ‘the five clinging-aggregates are 
displeasurableness’, even though the word dukkha in the original text is an 
adjective describing the pancupadanakkhanda. 


When the puthuyana feels pleasure, he plainly perceives it to be pleasurable, 
and his craving-for-’being’ dominates, making him identify ‘self’ with the 
immediate and reflexive experience. When he feels displeasure he does not 
identify ‘self’ with the immediate experience; his craving-for-’nonbeing’ 
then dominates and makes him identify ‘self’ with only his reflexive 
experience, which is perceiving pleasurableness in the intentions at the 
time. At such a time there is an anticipation of feeling pleasure, so that 
even when he feels displeasure he perceives pleasurableness. Thus, felt 
displeasure at a coarse level does not exclude (false) perception of 
pleasurableness at a fine, subtle or implicit level. In fact, felt 
displeasurableness requires (false) perception of pleasurableness. And 
indeed he does, because he always perceives ‘I’ and ‘self’, and these are 
perceived as pleasurable because their impermanence is not seen. 


The puthuyana is first and foremost after feeling and perceiving pleasure. 
But the pleasurableness that he perceives is always something that is in 
association in his reflexive experience with the false perception of a 
permanent subject that he refers to as ‘T° or ‘(my) self’. He can’t help it; it is 
the root-structure of his experience. And this root-structure is the ready- 
made means (the fait accomplt) by and within which he constantly finds the 
perception of pleasurableness. 


With the noble disciple (not the Arahant) who sees impermanence, the 
position is just the reverse. When he feels displeasure he perceives 
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displeasurableness; and when he feels pleasure he also perceives 
displeasurableness (provided of course, his perception of impermanence is 
brought into play). So that, in the right view of the noble disciple, the 
puthuyana is always perceiving false pleasurableness, false permanence and 
false selfhood. 


One kind of feeling cannot be felt as another kind; an unpleasant bodily 
feeling cannot be felt as pleasant. But it can give mental feelings of 
pleasure or displeasure depending upon its significance at the time. 
Likewise, a mental pleasant feeling cannot be felt as unpleasant. In fact, 
when one kind of feeling is present the other kinds are not felt. 


“Ananda, at a moment when a feeling of pleasure is sensed, no feeling of 
pain or of neither pleasure nor pain is sensed. Only a feeling of pleasure 
is sensed at that moment. At a moment when a feeling of pain is sensed, 
no feeling of pleasure or of neither pleasure nor pain is sensed. Only a 
feeling of pain is sensed at that moment. At a moment when a feeling of 
neither pleasure nor pain is sensed, no feeling of pleasure or of pain is 
sensed. Only a feeling of neither pleasure nor pain is sensed at that 
moment.” — Maha-nidana Sutta (Digha-Nikaya 15) 


Thus the Buddha doesn’t say that a pleasant feeling is to be felt as 
unpleasant; he says that: 


“A pleasant feeling is to be viewed as displeasurable.” — Dutiyavedana 


Sutta (Khuddaka-Nikaya 4.53) 


We can now see the all-important significance of the following passage 
that occurs often in the Suttas: 


“What do you think, monks—1s form... feeling... perception... 
fabrications... consciousness... permanent or impermanent?” 
“Impermanent, lord.” “And is that which is impermanent pleasurable or 
displeasurable?” “Displeasurable, lord.” “And is it fitting to regard what is 
impermanent, displeasurable, subject to change as: “This is mine. This is 
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my self. This is what I am’?” “No, lord.” — Khajaniya Sutta (Samyutta- 
Nikaya 22.79) 


We may point out that even if read a million times, unless the meaning of 
this passage 1s seen in one’s own experience, nothing will come of it. 
Perhaps one of the difficulties for readers today is that the passage is so 
terse. In the beginning, many important things are implied, but not stated 
explicitly. But these important things are indicated in the latter part; the 
beginning is only to indicate the importance, the ethical imperative, of the 
latter part. The listeners in the Buddha’s day seem to have been well aware 
of the implications—the aroma of subjectivity that hangs all around it. 
‘Today we have become all too objective in our thinking; after all, we have 
to contend with the rationality of the rationalists and the lofty equanimity 
of the scholars. So it takes some effort to break away from our 
contemporary context and get down to some detailed self-observation and 
private thinking on our own. 


If we rewrite the passage including the implications (in brackets), it would 
read as follows: 


“What do you think, monks—is form... feeling... perception... 
fabrications... consciousness... [you take as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self”] 
permanent or impermanent?” “Impermanent, lord.” “And if what [you 
take as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self”] is impermanent, is it pleasurable or 
displeasurable?” “Displeasurable, lord.” “And is it fitting to regard what is 
impermanent, displeasurable, subject to change as: “This is mine. This is 
my self: ‘This is what I am’?” “No, lord.” 


The puthuyana takes all things related to him as truly ‘T’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’, 
and so considers them permanent and pleasurable. He does not see them 
as displeasurable; thus he does not see the First Noble Truth. And that 
means that he does not see the Buddha’s Teaching. As a philosopher or 
scientist, he may see objective impermanence clearly; but he does not see 
subjective impermanence at all. 
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Seeing subjective impermanence does not mean seeing only the 
impermanence of the thing that 1s currently in subjection—that is being 
clung to. It does not mean merely seeing the immediate experience to be 
impermanent. The entire experience, immediate and reflexive, has to be 
seen as impermanent. That means the taking-as-(my)-‘self’ also has to be 
seen as impermanent; and also the latent tendency (dnusaya) to fabricate 
‘T and ‘mine’ has to be seen as impermanent, as utterly destructible, 
since all considerations of self result from this tendency. 


This latter is not as easy at it might appear, because what is subtly and 
implicitly ‘my self’ and hence tacitly assumed to be permanent is the 
desire-&-lust (chandaraga) for the five clinging-ageregates. In fact the 
puthuyana who has not heard the Buddha’s teaching 1s of the firm view that 
desire-&-lust is not something that can be destroyed, but is something that 
can only be suppressed. The implication is that the tendency to desire- 
&-lust is permanent. This implication is natural, because this very desire- 
&-lust is his fundamental ‘(my) self’, and ‘(my) self’ is always a permanent 
thing for him. Back in Chapter 4 we pointed out that desire-&-lust 
(chandaraga) is the consideration of perceiving pleasurableness in ‘being’ as 
‘T and ‘mine’. This means it is necessary to see that clinging at all levels is 
also impermanent and can be brought to an end once and for all, just as 
the things clung to can be. 


But to see that clinging—at all levels—is impermanent, it is necessary to 
see that clinging is determined by impermanent fabrications. 


“Here, monks, the uninstructed puthugana, unseeing of the nobles, 
ignorant of the noble teaching, undisciplined in the noble teaching, 
unseeing of the good men, ignorant of the good men’s teaching, 
undisciplined in the good men’s teaching, regards form (matter)... 
feeling... perception... fabrications... consciousness as self (self as being 
material, and so on). This regarding, monks, is a fabrication. ‘This 
fabrication, how does it arise, how is it born, how is it produced? In the 
uninstructed puthujana, monks, contacted by feeling born of contact with 
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nescience, craving arises. That fabrication is born there. Thus, monks, 
that fabrication is impermanent, determined, dependently-arisen. ‘That 
craving is impermanent, determined, dependently-arisen. That feeling is 
impermanent, determined, dependently-arisen. That contact is 
impermanent, determined, dependently-arisen. That nescience is 
impermanent, determined, dependently-arisen.” — Palileyya Sutta 
(Samyutta-Nika@ya 22.81) 


It is precisely because the impermanence of the clinging (upddana) is 
included in the impermanence (aniccata) taught by the Buddha that we 
find his teaching of impermanence so very subtle and difficult to see. This 
Sutta tells us that clinging—regarding things as one’s self in one way or 
another—1s finally dependent on nescience (aviya). ‘This nescience is 
ignorance regarding the Four Noble ‘Truths. Therefore to see that clinging 
is impermanent, we have to see that the nescience upon which the clinging 
depends is also impermanent; in other words, we have to see the passing 
away of this nescience. But the passing away of nescience is seen only by 
the knowledge of the Four Noble Truths—the passing away of 
ignorance, and development of the knowledge of the Buddha’s teaching. 


So we find that the impermanence taught by the Buddha is not simply the 
objective impermanence. If it were, then no Buddha is necessary; any 
scientist or philosopher would do. ‘The impermanence taught by the 
Buddha embraces both the objective and the subjective. And subjective 
impermanence, which is much more difficult to see, is seen only when the 
Buddha’s teaching—the Four Noble Truths—1s seen. This should make it 
quite clear that the impermanence (aniccata) taught by the Buddha is seen 
only by he who sees the Four Noble Truths, and not by any other. It 
should be further clear that this impermanence, which stands and falls 
together with dukkha and anatta is found only in the Buddha’s teaching. 


Consequently, all beliefs or views that impermanence (aniccata) and 
suffering (dukkha) were well-recognized in ancient Indian philosophies and 
are therefore not unique to the Buddha’s teaching, are sadly mistaken. The 
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notions of impermanence and suffering found outside the Buddha’s 
teaching are very limited in scope, and are confined to puthuyana thinking. 
They have very little indeed to do with the Buddha’s doctrine of 
impermanence and suffering, which are beyond puthuyana thinking. One 
must be very clear on this point. Seeing the Buddha’s teaching of 
impermanence is not merely seeing that the things regarded as ‘I’, ‘mine’ 
and ‘self’ are impermanent, are utterly destructible; it is also seeing that 
regarding those things as ‘T’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ is impermanent, and 
utterly destructible. It requires no Buddha to show the former 
impermanence; but it does require a Buddha to show the latter. 


When that which is considered as self is seen to be impermanent, it is then 
also seen as displeasurable. Consequently, the perception of 
pleasurableness associated with considering it as self also vanishes, since 
the consideration of it as self lasts only as long as the perception of 
pleasurableness is associated with it. If we take the case of the clinging- 
ageregate of feeling, the Suttas tell us: 


“Friend, there are these three feelings. What three? Pleasant feeling, 
unpleasant feeling and neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling. ‘These 
three feelings, friend, are impermanent. When it is seen that what is 
impermanent, that is displeasurable, whatever desire there is for feeling 
does not stand.” — Kalara Sutta (Samyuta-Nikaya 12.32) 


The desire for feeling (vedandsu nandt) is the consideration of the perception 
of pleasurableness in feelings as self} and this perception of pleasurableness 
could be in feeling that is now present (as when pleasant feeling is being 
felt) or in anticipated pleasant feeling (as when unpleasant feeling is being 
felt). Neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling is pleasurable in its 
knowledge and displeasurable in its non-knowledge. 


Any particular experience is a set of five clinging-ageregates. The 
immediate purpose behind seeing a set of five clinging-aggregates as 
displeasurable is to strike at or stultify the perception of pleasurableness 
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which, as indicated in the Mila-pariyaya Sutta, is there in the root-structure 
of the puthuyana’s experience. It is not the felt pleasure in manifestly 
pleasant experience, or the felt displeasure in manifestly unpleasant 
experience that is aimed at here; it is the subtle perception of 
pleasurableness in all experiences. 


“He is thus possessed of devotion and opposition, whatever feeling he 
feels, whether pleasant, unpleasant or neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant, 
he delights in that feeling, greets it, stands attached to it. To him 
delighting in that feeling, greeting it, standing attached to it, desire is 
born. What desire there is for feeling, that is clinging. To him, with 
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clinging as condition, there is ‘being’.” — Mahdtanhasankhaya 
Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 38) 


The difficulty in apprehending this Sutta passage is lies in relation to 
unpleasant feeling. What is meant in relation to perceiving an unpleasant 
feeling is not that he perceives pleasurableness or delights in the feeling 
itself as pleasurable, but that there is the perception of pleasurableness in 
that experience, of which the displeasurable feeling is only a part. The 
perception involved is in the consideration of the experience—the reflexive 
consciousness of the experience—as self; and the consideration as self is 
always there, whether the experience contains pleasant feeling, unpleasant 
feeling or neither-pleasant-not-unpleasant feeling. 


But this is not all. The degree of pleasurableness perceived is increased 
by the anticipation of experience that is devoid of the unpleasant 
feeling. In other words, there is also an anticipation of a better experience. 
Desire depends upon this anticipation; and desire is the identification of 
the anticipated higher pleasurableness with ‘self’; and this in turn means 
continuing to be a ‘self’—that is to say, ‘being’ 1s maintained indefinitely. 
When this perception of pleasurableness (delight) is attacked, clinging to 
this perception of pleasurableness—the desire (nandi) which is the clinging 
here—1s attacked; consequently, experience no longer remains 
identified as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’. In this way, ‘I am’, ‘being’ or 
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‘existence’ is attacked and stultified. In Pali it would be: when abhinandana 
is attacked, nandi is attacked; when nandi is attacked, bhava is attacked; when 
bhava is attacked, fear, anxiety, worry etc. are also attacked, since these 
displeasurable things can be there only in bhava. 


Perceiving experience as displeasure does not make the individual feel 
displeasure; it only attenuates the perception of pleasurableness. ‘This 
attenuation tends to detachment from experience, to being ‘cold’ (sta) 
towards experience, which means it attenuates clinging at all levels. 
Attenuating clinging in turn attenuates feeling both pleasure (such as joy) 
and displeasure (such as anxiety) in experience. So as one proceeds on the 
path of the Buddha’s teaching, whatever displeasure is felt now will 
gradually thin out. What develops instead 1s a feeling of relief from 
‘being’ (bhava), which is experienced as being pleasantly at ease, or it is felt 
as Gnasava sukha vedana, ‘the cankerless pleasant feeling’. 


“And how, monks, is here no anxiety from clinging? Here, monks, the 
instructed disciple regards matter (form)... feeling... perception... 
fabrications... consciousness thus: “This is not mine; this is not J; this is 
not my self.’ That consciousness of his changes becomes different. To 
him, consciousness changing and becoming different, sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief and despair do not arise. ‘Thus indeed, monks, 1s 
there no anxiety from clinging.” — Dutiyaupadaparitassana Sutta (Samyutta- 


Nikaya 22.8) 


The perception of impermanence finally leads to the destruction of the 
conceit ‘(I) am’, and consequently of all displeasure. This, by the way, is 
the very means of attaining enlightenment: 


“In one who perceives impermanence, Meghiya, perception of not-self 
becomes steady; one who perceives not-self reaches the removal of the 
conceit ‘(I) am’, and extinction here and now.” — Meghiya Sutta (Khuddaka- 


Nikja 3.31) 
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The attenuation or destruction of clinging (wpddana) attenuates or destroys 
the feelings of both pleasure and displeasure, because both pleasure and 
displeasure pertain to ‘being’ (bhava), and ‘being’ is dependent upon 
clinging. 


“What is impermanent is displeasurable, is of the nature of change— 
could internal (or one’s own) pleasure and displeasure arise without 
clinging to that?” “No, lord.” — Ayhatta Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.150) 


Readers who are familiar with the Mahayana and Zen teachings might be 
tempted to think that displeasurableness and not-self-ness (dukkhata and 
anattata) are devices (upaya) or koans devised by the Buddha to achieve 
certain realizations. Such a view is undoubtedly wrong, because the 
perception of impermanence—which is inseparably related with the 
perceptions of displeasurableness and not-self-ness—1s a matter of right 
view and nothing else. If one adheres to the view that these involve an 
upaya or koan, quite clearly, then one cannot attain right view in these 
important matters. 


Anicca-dukkha-anatta 


The Suttas give the following triad: 


1. sabbe sankhara anicca: “All fabrications are impermanent.” 
2. sabbe sankhara dukkha: “All fabrications are displeasurable.” 
3.  sabbe dhammé anatta: “All things are not-self.” 

— Uppada Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.137) 


This triad immediately points to the question: why this particular form? In 
other words, before telling us that things are impermanent and 
displeasurable, why does the Buddha apparently take us out of our way to 
tell us that all things that determine other things (sankhara) are 
impermanent and displeasurable? 
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The answer is simply that the Buddha is not giving an explanation or a 
description of things, but a teaching that can help us get rid of clinging 
to belief in a false ‘self? (attavadupadana). And when we come to understand 
this triad, it will be clear that if it is to help us achieve that aim, it has to 
be in this particular form. Then let us examine how this triad leads on to 
giving up clinging to belief in ‘self’. 


The puthuyana takes the five clinging-ageregates to be self in one way or 
another. The five clinging-aggregates-taken-to-be-(my)-self is ‘(my)-self’. 
Now ‘my self’ is always taken to be permanent. If ‘my self” is seen to be 
impermanent then ‘my self” will not persist. But since in the puthuyana’s 
experience ‘my self’ is seen as permanent, the puthuyana thinks that 
whatever else is impermanent, this ‘my self? is permanent, or at least, 
whatever is essentially ‘my self’ is permanent. Because of this, if the 
puthuyana is to see that ‘my self” is impermanent, indirect methods are 
necessary. Therefore the Buddha makes him see that ‘my self’ is dependent 
on some other thing (within the structure of this ‘my self”) that is 
impermanent. When he sees this position—that ‘my self’ is dependent 
upon a fabrication that is impermanent—he sees that ‘my self” 1s 
necessarily impermanent; or that ‘my self? is structurally 
impermanent. When he sees that ‘my self” is impermanent, he sees that 
‘my self’ is a deception. In other words, then he sees that this ‘my self’ was 
only something that he had created by falsely taking a thing (a particular 
set of five clinging-ageregates) that 1s really not-self, to be self. He now sees 
the thing (the particular set of five clinging-ageregates) as not-self. Thus 
when the fabrication (sankhdara) is seen to be impermanent (anicca), the thing 
(dhamma) is seen as impermanent, and therefore as not-self. Now if he 
sees that all (sabbe) fabrications are impermanent, he will see that all things 
are not-self. In this way, sabbe sankhara anwca: “all fabrications are 
impermanent” leads to sabbe dhamméa anatta: “All things are not-self.” 


Two points to note in the above are: 
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1. ‘The thing (dhamma) is always a thing that is explicitly or potentially 
taken as ‘(my) self’; it is a determined thing (sankhata dhamma) as 
opposed to a fabrication (sankhara). In other words it is the five clinging- 
ageregates (pancupadanakkhandha). 


2. All things are seen as not-self by seeing that all things are 
impermanent by seeing that all the fabrications that underlie those 
things are impermanent. This is the indirectness of the method, the 
leading-on aspect of it. 


In precisely the same way, when it 1s seen that all fabrications are 
displeasurable, it is seen that all things determined by them are 
displeasurable; and when it is seen that all things are displeasurable, it is 
seen that all things are not-self. Thus, sabbe sankhara dukkha: “all fabrications 
are displeasurable” leads to sabbe dhamma anatta: “All things are not-self.” 


The above discussion indicates that the dyad regarding fabrications 
(sankhara) leads to seeing that all things are impermanent and 
displeasurable, and since anything that is impermanent and displeasurable 
is also not-self, this dyad leads to all things being impermanent, 
displeasurable and not-self—in Pali, anicca-dukkha-anatta. 


This dyad regarding fabrications does not provide us with some positivistic 
approach involving deduction. In other words, it does not mean that anatta 
is logically deduced from dukkha or from anicca or both. There is neither 
a temporal nor logical precedence in seeing anzcca-dukkha-anatta. What 
precedence there is, 1s simply ‘leading on’ (opanayika)—the Buddha’s 
method of exposition leads one on to seeing anicca-dukkha-anatta, not to 
deducing it. These three things— anicca-dukkha and anatta—are inseparable 
only in that if a thing which is taken either implicitly or explicitly as self} is 
seen as either anicca, dukkha or anattd, it is also simultaneously seen as the 
others. The precedence involved is one that the Buddha has designed in 
order to lead the individual on to seeing them. But once one of the three 
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is seen, then all three are seen. Clearly, when this happens, belief in 
‘self? (atavadupadana) vanishes. And with that, the coarse ‘person- 
view’ (sakkayadittht) which depends on atavadupadana, also vanishes. 


Further, seeing that ‘all fabrications are impermanent’ 1s also seeing its 
tacit corollary ‘all determined things are impermanent’; and seeing ‘all 
fabrications are displeasurable’ 1s also seeing its tacit corollary ‘all 
determined things are displeasurable’. Therefore when any one of the 
three in the triad ‘all fabrications are impermanent, all fabrications are 
displeasurable, all things are not-self’ is seen, not only are all the members 
of the triad seen, but also that all things are impermanent and 
displeasurable: anicca-dukkha-anatta. ‘This is because the thing (dhamma) is 
always a thing that is actually or potentially taken as ‘(my) self’, in other 
words, a particular set of five clinging-ageregates. If this point is 
understood, it will become clear why there can only be seeing of anzcca- 
dukkha-anatta together, or no seeing at all. The popular view that only the 
anatta of the triad anicca-dukkha-anatta is unique to the Buddha’s teaching is 
most certainly wrong. All three members of this triad are unique to the 
Buddha’s teaching. 


If this is so, one might wonder why the Buddha did not simply say, “All 
fabrications are not-self”—why the description of the fabrications is 
limited to impermanent and displeasurable. The reason is simply such a 
statement cannot lead the listener on. When a thing (dhamma) is 
considered as self (atta) its fabrications (sankhara) are not considered at all. 
At that time the fabrications may even be seen , but not recognized or 
considered as fabrications. The reason for it is simple: if the fabrications 
are recognized at the time, then the thing would not be considered as self, 
since the consideration of a thing as self requires that it be seen as being 
permanent (nicca) and therefore as independent of fabrications. 


Thus it is necessary that the fabrications be considered if it is to lead on 
to seeing the thing as not-self. If it said that “all fabrications are not-self”, 
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then then the other two statements of the triad would have to be, “all 
fabrications that determine the fabrications are impermanent; all 
fabrications that determine the fabrications are displeasurable”. And then 
we might as well call the fabrications of the statement “all fabrications are 
not-self” ‘determined things’, in which case we get the triad: “All things 
are not-self; all fabrications that determine the things are impermanent; all 
fabrications that determine the things are displeasurable.” And that 1s 
precisely equivalent to the triad: “All things are not-self; all fabrications are 
impermanent; all fabrications are displeasurable.” Therefore if we are to 
see that things are not-self, there is no alternative than to follow the 
presentation given in the Suttas. 


It is often thought that one can come to see that all things are anicca-dukkha- 
anatta by seeking evidence of experience being anicca-dukkha-anatta—in 
other words, by examining various experiences as evidence of anicca- 
dukkha-anatta. ‘This view appears to be: ‘We should try to see this thing as 
anicca-dukkha-anatta, then try to see that thing as anicca-dukkha-anatta, and so 
on. And when we go on accumulating evidence in this manner, we shall 
eventually come to see that all things are anicca-dukkha-anatta.’ But this 
inductive approach can only end in shipwreck. 


We have to come to the point of seeing that all things are anicca-dukkha- 
anatta; that we know for certain that it is a structural necessity—that the 
very idea of experience being enjoyable is incompatible with its structure, 
and that it is the nature of experience to be anicca-dukkha-anatta. More, it is 
no problem to consider any particular thing as anicca-dukkha-anatta. The 
puthuyana is as perfectly able as the noble disciple to consider that any 
particular thing or experience is anicca-dukkha-anatta. What he is not ready 
for is to see that a particular thing or experience 1s anicca-dukkha-anatta, and 
consequently to see that all things and experiences are anicca-dukkha-anatta. 
This is not because the noble disciple can see everything and the puthuyana 
cannot, but it because the noble disciple can see the structure or the 
nature of experience, but which all things have to be anicca-dukkha-anatta, 
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and the puthuyana cannot. When the puthuyana considers a thing to be 
anicca-dukkha-anatta, all it means is that, without necessarily being aware of 
it, he is taking something else as nzcca-sukha-atta (permanent, pleasurable 
and self). 


To seek evidence for anicca-dukkha-anatta does not lead to seeing antcca- 
dukkha-anatta; it is an endless task, or if it has an end, it is a failure. Rather, 
to see anicca-dukkha-anatta, one must try to reach the noble disciple’s 
viewpoint, which means not seeking and holding evidence but seeing 
structure; and for this one needs only one thing, one experience, and to 
examine it as an example of all experience, and to see that anzcca-dukkha- 
anatté is a structural necessity, that things cannot be otherwise. This 
also explains how certain individuals saw anicca-dukkha-anatta immediately 
as soon as the Buddha pointed it out to them. They saw that all experience 
is structurally so. We should certainly examine various experiences to see 
their underlying structure, but we should take them as examples rather 
than evidence. In other words, it is not a matter of accumulating 
evidence that particular things and experiences are anicca-dukkha-anatta, 
which presents no difficulty at all. Rather, it is to try to see or 
understand that not only is a particular thing anicca-dukkha-anatta, but it is 
the nature of the thing to be anicca-dukkha-anatta, it is in fact a necessity 
for it to be so. It is not the fact of being anicca-dukkha-anatta, but the 
structural necessity of the fact that is so hard to see. 


Also, seeing anicca-dukkha-anatta is not merely seeing that if a thing is anicca, 
it is necessarily also dukkha and anatta. In other words, it is not sufficient to 
see the principle underlying anicca-dukkha-anatta. It is also necessary to see 
that all things are anica. Only when this too is seen does one see that all 
things are anicca-dukkha-anatta. Then only does one have all three 
perceptions: the perception of impermanence (aniccasafina), the perception 
of displeasurableness (dukkhasaffia), and the perception of not-self-ness 


(anattasanna) 
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But to see that all things are anicca one must also see that clinging (upddana) 
at all levels is anicca. For this, as we pointed out above, one must see the 
passing away or destruction of the fabrication upon which this clinging 
finally depends. ‘That means that one must see the passing away of 
ignorance or nescience regarding the Four Noble Truths. In other words, 
one must achieve knowledge of the Four Noble Truths. This knowledge— 
which is only partial compared with the complete knowledge of the Arahant 
—1s there only in the sotapanna and higher sekhas (noble disciples). ‘There 
are two categories of noble disciples who are below the level of sota@panna. 


The Suttas make it quite clear that the puthuyana does not actually see 
anicca-dukkha-anatta. This may sound dogmatic to the puthuyana and affront 
his intellectual dignity, nevertheless it is so. For him to realize that it is so, 
he has to develop the perception of impermanence (aniccasafna) himself: In 
other words, for him to see that he has no perception of impermanence, 
he has to develop the perception of impermanence himself. But then of 
course, he ceases to be a puthuyjana, which only means that as a puthugana, 
he did not see that he did not see. The puthuyana remains a puthuyana 
because he does not see that he is a puthupana. This is why, if he is to cease 
being a puthuyana, he must place some initial trust in the Buddha when 
the Buddha tells him that he does not see that he does not see, and advises 
him to follow his teaching so that he will eventually come to see the actual 
state of affairs. 


That the puthuyana does not see aniccata (impermanence) is evident from the 
fact that the formula called ‘the eye of the teaching’, which is clearly a 
definition of aniccata, is used only in connection with the sotappanna’s 
attainment: 


“To him there arose the eye of the teaching, clear and unconstrained: 
‘Whatsoever has the nature of arising, all that has the nature of 
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ceasing’.” — Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 56.11) 
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Aniccata 1s seen with the sota@ppana’s ‘eye of the teaching’ (dhammacakkhu). 
This eye of the teaching (or ‘eye of the nature of things’) is not just an eye, 
not just the teaching; it is the eye, the singular point of view that sees the 
Buddha’s teaching for what it is. It is precisely because of the absence of 
this view that there are doubts about the validity of the teaching, 
particularly about the path to the cessation of dukkha. 


Further, what is the significance of the word whatsoever (yam kinct) in the 
formula, ‘Whatsoever has the nature of arising, all that has the nature of 
ceasing’? It is matter (form), feeling, perceptions, fabrications, 
consciousness, together with clinging. In short, it is the five clinging- 
ageregates (pancupadanakkhanda). 


The same reasoning applies to seeing that all things are displeasurable 
(dukkha). When all things are seen to depend upon a displeasurable 
fabrication, they will be seen as displeasurable. 


“Whatever cause, whatever condition there be for the arising of matter 
(form)... feeling... perception... fabrications... consciousness, that 1s 
displeasurable. How, monks, can consciousness that is originated from 
displeasurable things be pleasurable?” — Sahetudukkha Sutta (Samyutta- 
Nikaya 22.19) 


However, if the Four Noble Truths are seen, then it will also be seen that 
all things ultimately depend on a displeasurable fabrication. That 
fabrication is ignorance of the Four Noble ‘Truths, and nescience— 
whether concerning the Four Noble Truths or anything else that concerns 
‘(my) self’—is always displeasurable when seen. Sabbe sankhara dukkha—“‘All 
fabrications are displeasurable”—means that all things that determine 
‘(my) self” are displeasurable. And what are these things? Nescience (avyja), 
craving (tanha), consideration as self (attato samanupassana), and so on. These 
things are seen as displeasurable only when they are seen to determine 
‘(my) self’—that is, when they are seen to be the fabrications of a false (my) 
self. 
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In the practice of right-mindfulness described in the Anapanassati Sutta 
(Mayhima-Nikaya 118), there is mention of seeing impermanence 
(aniccanupasst) but not the others. It should be clear from our discussion so 
far that with the arising of the perception of impermanence (aniccasanna), 
dukkhasanna and anattasanna also arise. Since the puthuyana’s perception of 
permanence, pleasurableness and selfness are inseparable, so the noble 
disciple’s perception of impermanence, displeasurableness and non-self- 
ness are inseparable. To realize one is to realize the other two as well. And 
if, in meditation or experience, attention gets focused on one, it is focussed 
on the other two implicitly. 


The Buddha’s teaching emphasizes subjective impermanence. ‘To see 
objective impermanence is not difficult. Objective, rational or speculative 
impermanence is relatively coarse, and it is the first eliminated in the 
development of aniccasanna. Then one gradually reduces the mixed 
subjective-objective memories and thoughts of past and future 
impermanence. Finally one remains concentrated on the perception of 
impermanence in one’s present experience; this is purely subjective 
impermanence. It is clear from the Suttas that attention is withdrawn from 
the objective and focussed completely on the subjective: the five clinging- 
ageregates and their passing away. The idea is that the triad anicca-dukkha- 
anatta has no objective meaning; it is significant only if applied to 
subjective things. 


Our discussion on the trio anzcca-dukkha-anatta can be summarized as 
follows: It is the nature of the five clinging-ageregates to press for 
recognition as permanent and pleasurable (my) self: There is no possibility 
whatever of resisting this pressure in the absence of knowledge of the Four 
Noble Truths; consequently, they are taken falsely as a permanent and 
pleasurable (my) self, thus becoming just a matter of displeasurableness 
(dukkha). But when there is knowledge of the Four Noble Truths, this 
pressure can be withstood and the five clinging-ageregates can be seen as 
they are: impermanent, displeasurable and not-self: And when they are 
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thoroughly understood (parinama), ‘TV, ‘mine’ and ‘(my) self’ are cut off 
leaving only the five clinging-ageregates behind, which is the experience of 
the end of displeasurableness or the cessation of dukkha. 


Deeper View of Dukkha 


We can now proceed to a deeper examination of dukkha, and also examine 
how it is used in the Suttas. 


“Dukkha, dukkha it is said, friend Sariputta. But what, indeed, friend, is 
dukkha?” “Friend, these three are displeasurable: the displeasurableness of 
displeasure, the displeasurableness of fabrications, and the 
displeasurableness of change. ‘These indeed, friend, are the three kinds of 
displeasurableness.” — Dukkhapanha Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 38.14) 


This Sutta indicates that the phenomenon of dukkha includes three kinds 
of displeasurableness (dukkhata). So an appropriate rendering for dukkha 
would be ‘displeasurableness’ or ‘suffering’. Yet neither of these words 
precisely indicate the meaning of dukkha. There 1s probably no precisely 
equivalent word in any language other than Pali that includes all the 
implications of dukkha. And the reason for this is that there is no realization 
of anicca-dukkha-anatta outside of the Buddha’s teaching—at least not in the 
same sense as the Buddha intended them. 


The first type of displeasurableness (dukkhata) mentioned in the Sutta 
quoted above is the displeasurableness of felt displeasure—worry, fear, 
anxiety, sorrow, grief, doubt, etc. Change is also a displeasurableness of 
felt displeasure that arises when things—especially things perceived as 
pleasurable—change or undergo transformation. The puthujana can 
perceive these two feelings as displeasurable in a crude way. ‘The second 
type is the displeasurableness of fabrications: “all fabrications are 
displeasurable.” This type of dukkha is perceived only by one who has 
dukkhasanfia. In Pali it is called sankharadukkhata. 
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“But this indeed, monk, has also been stated by me: ‘Whatever is felt 
counts as displeasure (suffering).’ That, however, monk, was said by me in 
connection with the impermanence of fabrications.” — Rahogata-sutta 
(Samyutta-Nikaya 36.11) 


This sankharadukkhata covers all situations. Thus to one who rightly 
sees, any experience 1s felt as displeasurable because it is an instance of 
sankharadukkhata. Neither-pleasurable-nor-displeasurable feeling would be 
pleasurable when known and displeasurable when not known. Therefore 
dukkha in its broadest sense covers experience at all times. 


This means that, given certain conditions, the perception (not the feeling) 
of displeasurableness (dukkhata) is common to all experience. The 
conditions are the perceptions of impermanence (aniccasaffa) and not-self 
(anattasanna). Thus to one who perceives dukkha in its broadest sense—who 
has dukkhasanna (which means he also has aniccasanna and anattasannia)—the 
puthuyana’s experience is dukkha from top to bottom, from beginning 
to end. One must be quite clear on this point: experience is dukkha at all 
times only to one who has dukkhasaiifd. For, unless one has dukkhasanna 
he cannot perceive the all-embracing fabrication-displeasurableness 
(sankharadukkhata), though he can perceive the other forms of 
displeasurableness in some crude way when they occur. It is precisely 
because the First Noble Truth tells us that the five clinging-aggregates are 
dukkha in the broadest sense that the First Noble Truth, and therefore the 
Buddha’s teaching, is not seen by the puthuyana. 


We find that dukkha is used in the Suttas in varying contexts. It is obviously 
very necessary to have a clear picture of its varied usage. When used as an 
adjective dukkha means unpleasant, displeasurable or painful. Please 
note that we use the words ‘pleasant’, ‘unpleasant’ and ‘painful’ in 
connection with both bodily and mental feelings; but we use the words 
‘pleasurable’, ‘pleasurableness’, ‘displeasure’ and ‘displeasurableness’ only 
in connection with mental feelings. Dukkha is used as a noun in two senses: 
in the first sense it means unpleasant mental feeling—worry, fear, anxiety 
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etc. that are always felt as displeasurable. In this sense dukkha means 
displeasure. 


In the second sense of dukkha used as a noun, it covers more than just 
simple felt displeasure; it refers to the five clinging-ageregates or to 
experience at any given time. Hence dukkhasania refers to the perception of 
dukkha in this second, broader sense. ‘The importance of this sense is in its 
applicability to the five clinging-ageregates at all times. The First Noble 
Truth tells us that the five clinging-ageregates is actually just this 
phenomenon of dukkha. One of the main reasons puthuyanas find 
themselves puzzled by the First Noble Truth is that they imagine it to 
mean that the five clinging-ageregates are dukkha in the first sense of simple 
felt displeasure. He thus puts himself in a position where he disagrees with 
the Buddha, and therefore turns away from the teaching. After all, he 
feels pleasure as well as displeasure. The five clinging-ageregates are not a 
mater of felt displeasure at all times; the Buddha confirms this when he 
says that when one kind of feeling is there, the others are not there. But if 
the puthujjana gets the impression that the First Noble Truth 1s saying 
something different and certainly more subtle—that it does not refer 
merely to simple felt displeasure—he may at least try to understand it and 
so pursue the Buddha’s teaching. 


Often we find dukkha used as a noun in both senses in one and the same 
Sutta; this can cause confusion if one misunderstands the distinction. This 
situation arises particularly in passages where dukkha is part of a compound 
word such as sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupayisa, and then again used in its 
all-embracing sense (as the sum total of the three type of 
displeasurableness) in the following sentences. For example: 


Jatipaccaya jaramaranam sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupayasa sambhavantt. 
evametassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa samudayo hot. 


“With birth as a condition, aging-&-death, sorrow, lamentation, 
displeasure, grief and despair come into being. Thus is the arising of this 
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whole aggregate of dukkha.” — Paticcasamuppada Sutta (Samyutta- 
Nikaya 12.1) 


The word dukkha is used in two different senses in this familiar passage, 
often chanted by Buddhists. In sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupdayasa it means 
the particular displeasure due to the body (explained as ‘discomfort due to 
bodily contact’ in Digha-mka@ya 22)—in other words, the unpleasant 
mental feeling due to some bodily condition. Thus this passage could be 
rendered “... sorrow, lamentation, displeasure due to one’s own 
body, grief and despair...” but dukkha in the next sentence 
(dukkhakkhandhassa) refers to the all-embracing sense of everything that is 
suffering, as when saying, “The five clinging-ageregates are dukkha.” From 
now on we will use the world dukkha as a noun without qualification only 
in the second sense: the sum total of the three kinds of displeasurableness. 


The ‘Creature’ 


The puthuyana, if he sees impermanence at all, does not see it as applicable 
to himself; therefore he does not see as fully and all-embracingly 
applicable. At any given time he implicitly assumes that whatever is 
currently ‘his self’ is not passing away, is undying; and he perceives 
pleasurableness therein. In this way, the puthuyana finds pleasure (or 
pleasurableness) by deceiving himself. He falls for the deception of ‘self’ 
and accepts it at face value. When the concept of self arises and something 
is taken as ‘self’, he does not react against it, and so permits ‘self’ to 
survive. He takes what appears to him as self to be actually self, so that 
there 1s always a false self, which appears to be ‘my self’ to him. All this 
happens tacitly, without the need for his conscious effort. It is the very 
mode (pariyaya) of his being. ‘Life’ for the puthuyana means he 1s falling for 
the deception ‘self’, taking ‘self at its face value. 


But we may ask the question, “If the puthuyana perceives pleasurableness 
and actually experiences pleasure, what does it matter if he does so by 
taking something impermanent as permanent?” The answer is that it 
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doesn’t matter, until impermanence catches up to him and 
manifests as displeasure. 


“And how, monks, is there anxiety (or anguish) from clinging? Here, 
monks, the uninstructed puthuyana regards matter (form)... feeling... 
perception... fabrications... consciousness thus: “This is mine; this is I; 
this 1s my self’ That consciousness of his changes, becomes different. ‘To 
him, consciousness changing and becoming different, sorrow, 
lamentation, displeasure, grief and despair arise. ‘Thus indeed, monks, 
there is anxiety from clinging.” — Dutiyaupadapanitassana Sutta (Samyutta- 


Nikaya 22.8) 


As the puthuyjana gets old and death approaches, the displeasure (anxiety, 
worry, fear etc.) more and more manifest, prevalent and acute. Imminent 
death becomes the most acute suffering because it brings him the 
apprehension of complete disappearance of that which all along he 
implicitly thought or assumed to be not disappearing: ‘(my) self’. The 
puthuyana’s deriving pleasure by taking things as actually self would be a 
wise course of action only if there were no old age and death. In such a 
(hypothetical) situation the Buddha’s teaching would have no meaning, 
and in fact no Tathagata could arise: 


“Monks, but for three things, a ‘Tathagata would not arise in the world, 
nor a fully enlightened Avahant, nor would a teaching and discipline 
proclaimed by a ‘Tathagara shine in the world. What three? Birth, aging 
and death.” — Tayodhamma Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 10.76) 


The puthuyana’s nature is to misperceive impermanent things (and all things 
are impermanent) as permanent (nzcca) and pleasurable (sukha). He 1s anicce 
nccasantino, dukkhe ca sukhasaiiino: ‘Perceiver of permanence in the 
impermanent’ and perceiver of pleasurableness in the displeasurable‘ — 
Vipallasa Sutta (Angutta-Nikaya 4.49). And he perceives things as permanent 
and pleasurable because he takes them as self (atta). The Buddha flatly 
contradicts him, saying: if you rightly see things—the five clinging- 
ageregates—as Impermanent (anicca), you will then see them as 
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displeasurable (dukkha) and as not-self (anatta). Consequently, all clinging to 
beliefs or views regarding self (attavadupadana) will cease, and right view 
(sammaditthi) will supervene the view that what is taken is ‘self? 1s 
permanent and pleasurable with the view that what arises is dukkha, what 
persists is dukkha, and what ceases is dukkha. Accordingly, we find the 
following dialogue between Mara and the nun Vajira: 


Mara: “By whom is the creature formed? Who is the creature’s maker? 
Who is the arisen creature? Who is the creature that ceases?” 


Vajira: Why did you refer to ‘the creature’, Mara, are you involved in 
wrong view? This is a pile of pure fabrications; there is no ‘creature’ to be 
found. Just as for an assemblage of parts there is the term ‘a chariot’. So 
when there are aggregates, convention says ‘a creature’. Whatever arises 
is merely dukkha, what persists is dukkha, and what ceases is dukkha. 
Nothing apart from dukkha comes into being, nothing other than dukkha 
ceases.” — Vara Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 5.10) 


The answer that Vajira gives is the answer of one who has anvccasania, 
dukkhasanna and anattasanna. It is rightly understood only by one who has 
aniccasanna, dukkhasania and anattasanna. The puthuyana misunderstands it. 
He hears that the Buddha has said “both self and what belongs to self 
actually and in truth are not to be found.” ‘Therefore he thinks that if he is 
to fall in line with the declaration of the Buddha, he must abolish self. But 
he cannot conceive of the individual other than in terms of a self; to him, 
individuality and selfhood are identical. He thinks that abolishing self 
means abolishing the individual. So he abolishes the self by saying (as in 
some of the exegetical books of the Pali Canon) that ‘in the highest sense 
(paramatthato) there is no individual, there is only the assemblage of the 
aggregates.’ But as Nanavira Thera points out in his explanation of 
‘paramattha sacca’ (Clearing the Path, Notes on Dhamma 2) this kind of 
speculative thought abolishes nothing. 


1. It does not abolish the individual because there is an individual, just as 
much as there is a chariot when the parts are assembled in a certain 
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functional arrangement. If a man sees a chariot assembled into 
working order and says ‘in the highest sense there is no chariot, merely 
as assemblage of parts’, all he is saying is that ‘it is possible to 
disassemble the chariot into its component parts, and then there is no 
chariot’. ‘Therefore the argument does not indicate that there is no 
chariot; only that the chariot can be destroyed and made into a heap 
of parts. The argument runs into worse difficulties when applied to the 
individual. Even in imagination, we cannot imagine the individual 
being taken apart into the separate aggregates and piled up as the 
pieces of the chariot can be. ‘The wheels, linchpins, floorboards and so 
on of the chariot can be disassembled from one another; but we 
cannot so separate the matter, feeling, perception, fabrications, 
consciousness and so on of the individual. The individual is always an 
assemblage of aggregates that can never be assembled in any other 
fashion than what it is. Therefore to say ‘in the highest sense 
(paramatthato) there is no individual, there is only the assemblage of the 
aggregates’ is to be unintelligible; to compare an individual with a 
chariot is a misapplied metaphor. It is pure and simple speculation that 
has nothing to do with experience. 


2. It does not abolish self, because there is no self to abolish. 


3. It does not abolish clinging to belief in self simply because clinging to 
self cannot be abolished by thinking ‘in the highest sense there is no 
individual, there is only the assemblage of the aggregates.’ In fact, as 
discussed in Visuddhimagga 18, the primary purpose of this argument is 
to do away with belief in self. When the Buddha says that “Both self 
and what belongs to self are actually and in truth not to be found,” the 
meaning of the words ‘actually and in truth’ is: ‘in the right view of the 
noble disciple who sees Dependent Origination and cessation. ‘The 
puthuyana, not seeing the Dependent Origination and cessation of the 
five clinging-aggregates misunderstands the whole thing. He lets the 
horse escape and closes the stable door behind it. ‘Self’ goes scot-free, 
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to continue in his own way; and he is led to think that he understands 
what in fact he has not. 


The Milindapanha and Visuddhimagga both misunderstand the reply of the 
nun Vajira to Mara in precisely this way. Superficially, the answer given by 
Vajira appears simple; but many factors are involved. She refers to ‘being’ 
as dukkha and nothing else, simply because there 1s nothing but taking 
impermanent things—the five clinging-aggregates—to be ‘T’, ‘mine’ and 
‘(my) self’. And taking the five clinging-agegregates to be ‘I’, ‘mine’ and 
‘(my) self” in the eyes of one who sees impermanence is nothing but dukkha. 
Such an individual sees that the structure of the five clinging-ageregates is 
just he structure of dukkha; for dukkha is impermanent “(my) self’, and that is 
what the five clinging-ageregates are, at least incipiently. 


“What, monks, is dukkha? It should be said that it is the five clinging- 
ageregates.” — Dukkha Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.104) 


The existentialist says that “the essence of the world is perhaps betrayal.” 
He ‘smells’ something wrong somewhere, but he says ‘perhaps’ because he 
cannot be certain that anything is wrong, or what is wrong. Though the 
betrayal may not be immediately evident, the belief in an impermanent 
‘(my) self? is a betrayal. Because it is something impermanent taken as 
permanent, the betrayal only shows up later when death approaches. By 
then, of course, it is far too late to do anything about it. 


In contrast to Vajira, although Mara can see the chariot as an assemblage 
of parts, he cannot see that the ‘creature’ (satto) is just an assemblage of 
clinging-ageregates, simply because he cannot conceive him in any terms 
other than an assumed-to-be-permanent self. ‘Taking the creature (the five 
clinging-ageregates) as a self, as an eternal or extra-temporal self-similar 
subject, he refers to it as ‘who’ (Awam) and as ‘the creature’. In fact, he is a 
self in his own eyes, so much that he always intends and acts as if he is a 
self; and precisely because of this wrong view there is a problem for him, 
which he puts in the form of the four questions he asks. Mara, the 
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puthuyana, must see his existence as persistence in time as the same 
subject, otherwise he is led into anxiety; but he finds it all so ambiguous, 
hence his questions. 


This is precisely the dilemma Kierkegaard finds himself in when he says 
that “the difficulty facing an existing individual is how to give his existence 
the continuity without which everything vanishes.” The continuity that 
Kierkegaard seeks to give his existence is nothing but how he is to be a self 
or soul. Much as he tries, he finds that he cannot be one. Being a puthuyana, 
he sees no way out of the situation. He does not know that his seeking is 
the work of clinging to being (bhavatanha). The essence of Kierkegaard’s 
philosophy is that an existing individual cannot help thinking that ‘I am’. 
But whenever he asks, ‘What is it that I am?’ he always gets the answer 
‘not-this’. So he finds that A == A, and this leaves him no alternative but 
to have faith in mysticism. God being the supreme emblem of mysticism, 
he embraces faith in God. In this way, for Kierkegaard, the existence of 
God is not just a postulate, but a necessary postulate. His problem of 
how to have faith in God 1s solved by his conclusion that he has to have 
faith in God to justify his existence and ‘self’-hood. 


To Vajira, ‘creature’ is only a conventional way of designating an 
assemblage of aggregates or the pile of pure fabrications 
(suddhasankharapunjo). Not so to Mara; to him, the ‘creature’ is the 
designation for a self. Mara falls for the deception ‘self’ and considers the 
clinging-ageregates somehow or other as actually being a self. Accordingly, 
he gets the notion of an essentially self-identical subject (‘self’) arising, 
persisting and ceasing (being born, living and dying). And he uses the 
words ‘who’ and ‘the creature’ to denote this subject—a view equivalent to 
‘person’ (sakkaya). Mara is full of ‘person’-view (sakkayaditthi). 


Thus when Vajira tells Mara, nayida sattuppalabbhai—*“There is no creature 
to be found,” she means there is no creature such as conceived by 
Mara to be found. In other words, she tells Mara there is no creature that 
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can be taken as a self as he does, and consequently his questions are 
invalid. And in the eyes of one who sees rightly, there is only an 
assemblage of aggregates, which if clung to is just dukkha. The simile of 
the chariot is to indicate Mara’s mistake by pointing out that the ‘creature’ 
exists, Just as the chariot does, only as an assemblage of parts; therefore the 
‘creature’ should not be regarded in any way whatsoever as an eternal 
monolithic whole—a self. In another Sutta we find the Buddha answering 
to what extent there is right view: 


“This world Kaccana, is for the most part bound by engaging, clinging 
and adherence; and this individual does not engage or cling or resolve 
that engaging and clinging, that mental resolving adherence or tendency: 
‘my self”. It is just dukkha that arises, dukkha that ceases—about this he 
does not hesitate or doubt; his knowledge herein is not dependent on 


others. ‘Thus far, Kaccana, is right view.” — Aaccanagotta Sutta (Samyutta- 
Nikaya 12.15) 


This view is the only view that will lead to the cessation of all dukkha, and 
it is the only view based on rightly seeing. Further, the knowledge that it is 
dukkha that arises and ceases 1s described by the Buddha as “knowledge 
that is not dependent on others” (aparapaccayaiana). Essentially it is 
knowledge that does not depend on or is not affected by whatever others 
may do or say to him. He who has this knowledge has genuine confidence 
in himself; he is thus his own refuge, and is contented with himself and his 
own thinking. These things were not in him; he had no genuine 
confidence in himself before gaining this knowledge. Further, this 
knowledge is not something he can either get from a puthuyana or share 
with him, since it is a knowledge that 1s: 


ariyam lokuttaram asadharanam puthuyanchi 


“Noble, beyond the world, not in common with puthuyanas.” — Kosambtya 
Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 48) 


It is knowledge derived form his own seeing, of course with the assistance 
and guidance of the Buddha’s teaching. Thus it is private knowledge. 
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And as we can see from the Suttas, the individual who has this knowledge 
is not overly concerned about others not having it. He is certainly prepared 
to help others to get it for themselves, but only if they indicate to him that 
they themselves are keen to get it. Thus he does not display an inordinate 
zeal to convert others into thinking as he does. 


Anicca (impermanent, non-eternal), dukkha (displeasurable) and anatta (not- 
self) are not three adjectives that describe the puthuyana’s experience merely 
to satisfy his intellectual curiosity. Indeed, one of the primary causes that 
prevent the proper understanding of the Buddha’s teaching is the 
preconceived notion or assumption that this triad anicca-dukkha-anattd is a 
simple objective description of any individual’s experience, including the 
Arahant. Certainly, to one who has aniccasanina, dukkhasanna and anattasanna 
the triad does describe the puthuyana’s experience; and in fact the triad does 
apply to some degree to all experience except the Arahant’s. The Arahant’s 
experience is no doubt anicca. But this anicca is distinguished from the anzcca 
of anicca-dukkha-anatta. The difference is in that which is perceived to be 
anicca. For this reason, the perception of anicca is not displeasurable for 
the Arahant. We will clarify this point later in this chapter. 


But the perception of anicca-dukkha-anatta is much more significant, for 
seeing it as the Buddha intended reveals the inescapable consequence 
that there is a definite task to perform. In the final analysis, even of 
philosophies like existentialism, the puthuyana sees no meaningful purpose 
or definite task to perform that would justify his ‘being’. ‘That is why he has 
no option but to lose himself in the unlimited distractions of the world, 
which are hardly anything more than ‘eat, drink and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die.’ In his Myth of Stsyfus, Camus tries to determine why 
man, sensing the absurdity of his existence and unable to come to terms 
with the universe, does not commit suicide. The answer is because of 
craving-for-‘being’ (bhavatanha), which 1s associated with the idea of 
pleasurableness, that man is led to refusing suicide. Being a puthuyana, 
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Camus sees neither bhavatanha nor what bhavatanhd@ is based on, and so, like 
other puthuyanas, he sees no meaningful task to perform in life. 


The noble disciple (@iyasavako) on the other hand, sees a definite and 
meaningful task to perform, the performance of which justifies and gives 
meaning to his ‘being’. And he sees that this task, which justifies and gives 
meaning to his ‘being’, is nothing more than bringing this very ‘being’ to 
an end. 


“T, divine, make known the noble world-transcending teaching as the 
proper wealth of man.” — Esukart Sutta (Majhima-Nikaya 96) 


The puthuyana can only take this statement on trust until he makes the 
effort to apply it, and thus ceases to be a puthuyana. All other wealth—land, 
houses, gold, wives, children, etc.—does appear to the puthuyana as wealth, 
and so he pursues it and gains it. But from the time he gains them, the 
value he saw in them earlier steadily declines. ‘The case of the Buddha’s 
teaching is the opposite all along. ‘The puthuyana does not see the Buddha’s 
teaching as wealth. Not seeing its value, he does not pursue it, and so does 
not gain it. However, certain puthuyanas—though this class is rare—upon 
first encountering the Buddha’s teaching, do not see it as wealth, but 
surmise that it could be wealth. Surmising that it could be wealth, they 
pursue it. If they do gain it—meaning that they get a proper 
understanding of it and therefore cease to be puthuyanas—then they realize 
that it is, in the final analysis, the only wealth worthy of the name, and 
that it is the only wealth whose value increases day-by-day. 


The puthuyana keeps on perceiving things as nicca-sukkha-atta (permanent, 
pleasurable and self). It is the stream along which he flows—the ordinary 
stream—thus puthuyana means ‘ordinary individual’ or ‘commoner’. 
Pursuing the Buddha’s anicca-dukkha-anatta alters his direction to going 
against that stream. That is why the Buddha described his teaching as 
patisotagam: “going against the stream”— Pasarasi Sutta (Mayhima- 

Nkaya 26). It goes against the stream of the puthuyana’s consciousness. ‘This 
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makes it clear why the Buddha’s actual teaching 1s so inaccessible to the 
puthuyana’s disinterested scholarship. One who goes against the stream of 
the puthuyana’s consciousness—provided he has the right understanding 
about it—1is described by the Buddha as diya: ‘noble’ or ‘beyond the 
ordinary’. 


Seen One, Seen Them All 


We said earlier that if the First Noble Truth is seen, then the others are 
also seen. This means that if dukkha is really seen down to the root, then 
the arising of dukkha, the cessation of dukkha and the path to the cessation 
of dukkha are seen. We have also said that our explanations must be in 
keeping with the principles of Dependent Origination and ceasing. Let us 
now see if our explanation of dukkha satisfies these conditions. 


We have pointed out that the dukkha of the First Noble Truth is just the five 
clinging-ageregates; and this is nor simply because things are 
impermanent, but because impermanent things are taken as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and 
‘self’. Dukkha is there because the five clinging-ageregates are clinging to 
impermanent things. ‘Thus in Dependent Origination, the condition 
without which there cannot be dukkha 1s clinging. Dukkha depends on 
upadana. There must be clinging if there is to be dukkha; therefore, dukkha 
is dependently-arisen (paticcasamuppanna). Likewise, if clinging 1s not there 
—if there is no taking things as ‘T’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’—then dukkha is also 
not there. When clinging ceases, dukkha also ceases. Dukkha is dependent 
upon clinging, which is the condition for dukkha; so when clinging ceases 
then dukkha also ceases. Here, then is the fundamental meaning of the 
Second Noble Truth, the arising of dukkha, and of the Third Noble Truth, 
the ceasing of dukkha. 


“Dependent on what foundation is this dukkha formed? By the destruction 
of all clinging there is no coming into being of dukkha.” — Loka Sutta 
(Khudakka-Nikaya 3.30) 
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Earlier we saw that clinging is itself dependent on craving (tanha). Clinging 
arises only with the arising of craving, and it ceases with the cessation of 
craving. And in the standard definitions of the Second and Third Noble 
Truths, craving is pointed out: 


“This indeed, monks, is the Noble ‘Truth of the arising of dukkha; that 
craving, leading to more ‘being’, conjoined with desire and lust, 
delighting in this and that—that is to say, craving-for-sensuality, craving- 
for-‘being’, craving-for-‘nonbeing’. 


“This indeed, monks, is the Noble Truth of the ceasing of dukkha: the 
entire fading out and cessation, the giving up, the relinquishment of that 
same craving, the release from it, its abandonment.” — 
Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 56.11) 


The puthuyana craves, and it is fundamentally a craving to be, which is 
really a craving for more ‘being’ (bhavatanhda). ‘This is because he perceives 
and feels pleasure in ‘being’, at the same time assuming—because of his 
non-perception of impermanence—false ‘being’ to be actually being self. 
Feeling pleasure and the perception of it are there in the very structure of 
‘being’. Craving, he clings; clinging, he creates ‘being’ which 1s nothing but 


dukkha. 


Conversely, if there is no craving, then there is no clinging, hence no 
dukkha. But how is he to stop this craving? For him to stop craving, he must 
see that the ‘being’ it creates and re-creates 1s just dukkha; and for him to 
see that all is dukkha, he must also see that all is impermanent, since it is 
this realization of impermanence that leads him to see dukkha. Therefore, 
to be free of dukkha he must see impermanence; he must see that 
“Whatsoever has the nature of arising, all that has the nature of ceasing.” 


When one sees this all-embracing impermanence, one sees that ‘being’ is 
just dukkha. One then naturally attenuates craving-for-‘being’. When one 
attenuates craving-for-‘being’, craving-for-sensuality and craving- 
for-‘nonbeing’ are automatically also attenuated. When one attenuates 
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craving-for-‘being’, one attenuates clinging. When one attenuates clinging, 
one attenuates ‘being’. And attenuating ‘being’ just means that one 
attenuates dukkha. 


Further, the path to the cessation of dukkha must lie essentially in 
countering the creation of ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ with right 
understanding. 


“How to understand, how to see, Lord, so there does not come to be in 
this body having consciousness, and in all external indications, the latent 
tendencies to the conceits of ‘I’-making and ‘mine’-making?” 


“Rahula, whatever matter (form)... feeling... perception... fabrications... 
consciousness, be it past, future or present, internal or external, coarse or 
fine, inferior or superior—all consciousness is to be regarded as: “This is 
not mine; this is not I; this is not my self.’ That is seeing things as they 
really are by right understanding. 


“Thus understanding, thus seeing, Rahula, in this body having 
consciousness, and in all external indications, there come to be no latent 
tendencies to the conceits of ‘?-making and ‘mine’-making.” — Rahula 
Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.91) 


From this we further see that the path to the extinction of dukkha is a 
development against the puthuyana’s reflexive experience. It is ‘going 
against the stream’ in which he goes. The puthuyana constantly thinks, 
“This is mine; this is I; this is my self.” The Buddha points out to him that 
this is incorrect, and teaches him to see and think, “This is not mine; this is 
not J; this is not my self’. When this ‘going against the stream’ is practiced, 
there comes a time when the latent tendencies of ‘?’-making and ‘mine’- 
making—the root-nature of the puthuyana’s reflexive experience—are 
uprooted, and with their uprooting, all notions of ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ are 
cut off so that they can never arise again. 
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There is, of course, much more to be said about the path to the extinction 
of dukkha, the Fourth Noble Truth. It is in fact described by the Buddha as 
the Eightfold Noble Path (arzyo atthangiko maggo). 


“This, monks, is the the Fourth Noble Truth of the path leading to the 
cessation of dukkha, this Eightfold Noble Path, that is to say: right view, 
right thought, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, 
right mindfulness and right concentration.” — Dhammacakkappavattana 
Suita (Samyutta-Nikaya 56.11) 


But here we are concerned with it only in the context of seeing the 
Eightfold Noble Path in the context of the First Noble Truth; we shall 
therefore deal with it in greater detail later. 


Now, with our explanation of the Buddha’s anicca-dukkha-anatta, the 
following Sutta summarizing the whole of the Buddha’s teaching should 
be comprehensible and all-of-a-piece: 


“Matter, monks, is impermanent. What is impermanent, that is 
displeasurable; what is displeasurable, that is not-self. What is not-self, 
that should be seen as “This is not mine; this is not J; this is not my self’. 
That is how it should be seen as it really by right understanding. 


“Feeling, monks, is impermanent. What is impermanent, that is 
displeasurable; what is displeasurable, that is not-self. What is not-self, 
that should be seen as “This is not mine; this is not I; this is not my self”. 
That is how it should be seen as it really by right understanding. 


“Perception, monks, is impermanent. What is impermanent, that is 
displeasurable; what is displeasurable, that is not-self. What is not-self, 
that should be seen as “This is not mine; this is not I; this is not my self”. 
That is how it should be seen as it really by right understanding. 


“Fabrications, monks, are impermanent. What is impermanent, that is 
displeasurable; what is displeasurable, that is not-self. What is not-self, 
that should be seen as “This is not mine; this is not I; this is not my self”. 
That is how it should be seen as it really by right understanding. 
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“Consciousness, monks, is impermanent. What is impermanent, that is 
displeasurable; what is displeasurable, that is not-self. What is not-self, 
that should be seen as “This is not mine; this is not I; this is not my self”. 
That is how it should be seen as it really by right understanding. 


“Thus seeing, monks, the instructed noble disciple turns away from 
matter, turns away from feeling, turns away from perception, turns away 
from fabrications, turns away from consciousness. ‘Turning away, he loses 
passion. Through dispassion, he is released. In release, the knowledge is: 
it is release. He understands: birth is exhausted, the life of purity is 
fulfilled, what was to be done is done, there is no further living in the 
world.” — Yadanicca Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.15) 


What we have discussed regarding the cessation of dukkha is also indicated 
in the following very brief statement of the Buddha to Bahiya Darucariya 
—which says a great deal more than it seems: 


“Then, Bahiya, you should train yourself thus: In reference to the seen, 
there will be only the seen. In reference to the heard, only the heard. In 
reference to the sensed, only the sensed. In reference to the cognized, 
only the cognized. That is how you should train yourself. When for you 
there will be only the seen in reference to the seen, only the heard in 
reference to the heard, only the sensed in reference to the sensed, only 
the cognized in reference to the cognized, then, Bahiya, you will not be 
that by which. When you will not be that by which, you will not be there. 
When there is no you there, you are neither here nor yonder nor between 
the two. This, just this, is the end of dukkha.” — Bahiya Sutta (Khuddaka- 
Nikaya 3.10) 


In this statement there are five references by the Buddha to ‘that-by-which’ 
(tena), the ‘there’ (tattha), the ‘here’ (¢dam), the ‘yonder’ (huram), and 
‘between-the-two’ (ubhayamantare). If we are to understand this statement, it 
is necessary to determine what these things refer to. 


Now I, as a conscious living being, am also what can be referred to as ‘my 
world’ or ‘my existence’. If I do not see, hear, smell, taste, touch or think, 
then I cannot say that I exist. And if I see, hear, smell, taste, touch or 
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think, then there are things that are seen, heard, smelled, tasted, touched 
and thought. This means that in the very act of ‘being’ I disclose an 
existentially spatial world. ‘Being’ 1s always ‘being-in-the-world’, as 
Heidegger called it, or in the form of a spatial ‘being-in-a-situation’. At 
any given time, our ‘being-in-a-situation’ is identical with ‘my world’. It is 
precisely the same as what we discussed earlier as ‘my self as determined 
by the whole situation’. As we mentioned, despite what mystics say, there 
cannot be ‘pure being’. ‘Being’ is always ‘being-in-a-situation’; it is always 
particularized and limited. 


This ‘my world’ is considered in the Buddha’s statement to Bahiya as 
consisting of three separate parts. These are: 


1. My six sense organs (internal bases) 
2. The six sense objects (external bases) 
3. Things dependent upon the internal and external bases 


What are the things dependent on the six sense organs and their objects? 
They are the items beginning with contact and consciousness given in the 
Suttas as follows: 


“Dependent upon the eye and sight arises eye-consciousness. ‘The coming 
together of the three is called contact. With contact as condition, feeling; 
with feeling as condition, craving; with craving as condition, clinging; 
with clinging as condition, ‘being’; with ‘being’ as condition, birth; with 
birth as condition, aging, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair are 


formed.” — Dukkha Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 12.43) 


And similarly with the other five senses, sense objects and sense organs. 
Therefore ‘the world’, which is the aggregate of the sense organs, the sense 
objects and things dependent upon them, is defined as follows: 


“Where indeed, Samiddhi, there is eye, there are sights, there is eye- 
consciousness, there are things cognized by eye-consciousness; there, 
there is a world and a discerning of a world. Where there is ear... nose... 
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tongue... body... mind, there are thoughts, there are things cognized by 
mind-consciousness, there, there is a world and a discerning of a world.” 


— Samiddhilokapanha Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 35.51) 


In the Buddha’s statement to Bahiya quoted above, the six sense organs are 
the ‘here’ (zdam), and the six sense objects or the things seen, heard, 
smelled, tasted, touched and thought about, are the ‘yonder’ (huram). The 
individual purely and simply as the six sense organs is towards this 
‘yonder’; he is oriented to it; he is concerned with it; it is Heidegger’s 
‘ready-to-hand’, something that is for some purpose (of mine). So the 
‘here’ is the sense organs that is surrounded by the ‘yonder’ of the sense 
objects; in other words, ‘here’ is the six internal bases and ‘yonder’ is the 
six external bases. And ‘between the two’ are the things—contact, feelings, 
consciousness etc.—that stand depending upon the ‘here’ and the 
‘yonder’. “The world’, then, is the sum total of the ‘here’, the ‘yonder’ and 
the ‘between-the-two’. And in the Buddha’s statement to Bahiya it is the 
‘in that place’ or ‘in that situation’ (¢attha). For there to be a ‘here’, a 
‘yonder’ and a ‘between-the-two’, there must be a ‘there’ for them to be 
in. In other words, to say there are six senses (internal bases) and six sense 
objects (external bases), and those things between that are dependent on 
them, I must be aware of a world in which they can be. 


If I exist, then I am conscious; and if Iam conscious, then I am conscious 
of the six senses, six sense objects, and those things between that are 
dependent on them. That means if I exist, there is a world (for me). 
Wherever consciousness springs up a world also arises, simply because 
consciousness is always conscious of something. Unless this (my) world 
arises, (for me) there are no senses, sense objects and things dependent on 
them. For X, Y and Z to be discerned individually there must be an entity 
[X | Y | Z] for them to be in. The individual finds himself existing as an 
ageregate of the six senses only when he finds that there is a ‘world’ for 
him, when he finds himself as Heidegger described, “being-there’ (Dasein). 
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So only when there is a ‘there’, can ‘there’ be a ‘here’, a ‘yonder’ and a 
‘between-the-two’. 


We are now left with the ‘that-by-which’. The following Sutta passage tells 
us what this ‘that-by-which’ is: 


“And by what in the world, friend, is one a world-perceiver and world- 
conceiver? By the eye, friend, in the world one 1s a world-perceiver and 
world-conceiver. By the ear... nose... tongue... body... mind, friend, in 
the world one is a world-perceiver and world-conceiver. ‘That 1s called 
‘the world’ in the discipline of the nobles.” — Lokantagamana Sutta 
(Samyutta-Nikaya 35.99) 


Thus the ‘that-by-which’ (tena) refers to lokasanni (‘world-perceiver’) and 
lokamani (‘world-conceiver’). This marks the difference between ¢ena (‘that- 
by-which’) and idha (‘here’). The ‘that-by-which’ can only mean the ‘that- 
by-which-I-am’ (perceiving and conceiving the world). It is the conceit 
‘jam’ implicit in all existence. The ‘here’ is the more explicit conceit ‘I am 
this’: the part of the world with which I identify myself. That is to say, the 
‘that-by-which’ comes structurally before ‘the world’, and the ‘here’ 
comes after. ‘The six senses as the ‘that-by-which’ disclose ‘the world’ 
without themselves being directly experienced, but as the ‘here’ they are 
experienced as a part of ‘the world’, and as being in relation with the other 
parts. Therefore the ‘here’ (zdha) is dependent upon ‘the world’ (tattha), and 
‘the world’ is dependent upon the ‘that-by-which’ (tena). 


So we get five distinctive aspects which we can symbolize as follows: 


The ‘that-by-which’ (tena), subjectivity (TP) = A 

The ‘here’ (zdha), the six sense bases = X 

The ‘yonder’ (huram), the six sense objects = Y 

The ‘between-the-two’ (ubayamantare), contact, feeling etc. = Z 
“The world’ or ‘being-there’ (¢attha), experience as a totality = 


[X]Y|Z] 


Oe SS 
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The identification of ‘P can be with X, Y or Z individually or with 

[X|Y |Z], although it is usually with X (the six senses). We can now see 
that the ‘that-by-which’ and the ‘here’ both refer to the six sense bases but 
in different senses—first as a subjective discloser of ‘the world’, and second 
as part of ‘the world’ disclosed. 


So the position 1s: 


1. ‘The six senses, the six sense objects and those things dependent on 
them are individually there because there 1s a ‘world’ (which 1s always 
an existentially spatial world) for them to be in. And this ‘world’ is 
again nothing but the undifferentiated totality of these very same six 
senses, the six sense objects and those things dependent on them. 


2. The is a ‘world’ to be in because there are six senses by which the 
‘world’ is disclosed. 


In the terminology of the Buddha’s statement to Bahiya the position 
would be as follows: there is a ‘here’ and a ‘yonder’ and a ‘between-the- 
two’ only because there is a ‘that-by-which’ there is a ‘there’. And this 
‘there’ is there only because there is a ‘that-by-which’ there is a ‘there’. It 
might sound more intelligible if we replace ‘there’ by ‘in-that-place’; in 
which case it would read as follows: There is a ‘here’ and a ‘yonder’ and a 
‘between-the-two’ because there is an ‘in-that-place’ in which they are 
there and this ‘in-that-place’ is there only because there is a ‘that-by- 
which’ there is an ‘in-that-place’. 


Now, the understanding of the above situation is not unique to the 
Buddha’s teaching. Existentialist philosophers like Heidegger have thought 
along similar lines of a ‘here’, a ‘yonder’ and a ‘there’, though not of a 
‘between-the-two’ in the way that the Buddha points out. But what these 
philosophers—nor anyone else—cannot tell us is: how does dukkha 
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originate? And when is dukkha not there? This the Buddha alone can tell 
us; and he alone tells us. 


He tells us that dukkha is not there only when in the seen there is just the 
seen, in the heard just the heard and so on for all the sense objects; and 
this is because in that situation I shall not be ‘that-by-which’ and I shall not 
be ‘there’, and when I am not ‘there’, then neither shall I be ‘here’, 
‘yonder’ nor ‘between-the-two’. 


How then is this to be understood? As a first step, let us consider it at a 
simple and rather obvious level, being concerned with caring, in its every- 
day sense. When I do not care for things seen—meaning I do not care for 
sight—then I do not care for that by which there is sight for me: the eye. 
Similarly when I do not care for things heard—meaning I do not care for 
sound—then I do not care for that by which there is sound for me: the ear. 
And so taking into account all the six pairs of sense organs and their 
objects, the position comes to be that when I do not care for the sensed, 
then I do not care for that by which there is sensation: the senses. 


Further, when I do not care for the six senses then I do not care for being- 
in-a-situation, for being ‘in-that-place’. In fact, then I would not care for 
being-in-any-situation, for being ‘in-any-place’. And that again means I 
do not then care for the six senses nor the six sense objects nor for the 
things dependent on them—whatever they may be at any time. In short, 
I do not care for anything at all. 


In exactly the same way, when in the seen there is just the seen, in the 
heard just the heard and so on for all the sense objects, and these are no 
longer conceived (majifiati) as ‘TP’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’—there is no longer the 
conception of any subjectivity whatsoever—then there is no longer any 
dukkha. For when the seen, heard, etc. are no longer conceived as ‘I’, ‘mine’ 
and ‘self’, then the six senses are no longer conceived as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and 
‘self’. When the six senses are no longer conceived as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’, 
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then ‘the world’ is no longer conceived as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’; and when 
‘the world’ is no longer conceived as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’, then neither the 
six sense organs, the sense objects nor the things dependent upon them are 
no longer conceived as ‘T’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’. 


In the seen there is just the seen, in the heard just the heard and so on for 
all the sense objects, only when the seen, heard, etc. are no longer seen, 
heard, etc. as ‘mine’ (etam mama—“‘this is mine’) or as ‘T’ (eso aham asm —‘I 
am this’) or as ‘my self” (eso me atta—‘this is my self”). Briefly, when there is 
no longer a connection with the conceit ‘? am (asmumana), and therefore 
even when in connection with the senses there is longer the conceit ‘P am 
by which ‘Tl’ am a conceiver of the world, then there is no longer any 
‘being’ (bhava). 


When the Buddha says yato tuam bahiya na tena: “When, Bahiya, you will not 
be that by which”, he means: “When you, Bahiya, will no longer consider 
yourself as the conceiver and perceiver of this world, and not conceive 
your senses as ‘I, Bahiya’; or when you, Bahtya, in identifying yourself with 
experience, will not think, ‘these six senses am [’; or again, when you, 
Bahtya, will not consider the six senses as ‘my self’.” Similarly, when the 
Buddha says yato tvam bahiya na tattha: “When, Bahtya, you will not be 
there,” he means: “When whatever world there is for you, Bahtya, at any 
time, you will not conceive that world as ‘my world’ or, when you will not 
think that ‘I, Bahiya’ is in that world.” 


The Sutta tells us that Bahiya understood the Buddha’s brief statement. 
Being an ascetic, Bahiya may not have been a sophisticated erudite man of 
the world. But for him to have seen all the implications of the Buddha’s 
statement without any further elaboration, he must have been a very subtle 
thinker indeed. 
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The State of the Arahant <blog> 


The direct implication of the state of affairs the Buddha pointed out to 
Bahiya is that when neither the ‘here’ nor the ‘yonder’ nor the ‘between 
the two’ nor the ‘there’ is conceived as ‘T or ‘mine’, then nothing is 
conceived as ‘T or ‘mine’. And that brings us to one of the most important 
things concerning the Arahant—something most difficult for the puthuyana 
to see—that for the Arahant there is no ‘being’, no ‘self’-existence. 


“Anuradha, the Tathagata, actually and in truth, is not to be found here.” 
— Anuradha Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.86) 


The same is true of the Avahants. The Tathagata no doubt has matter, 
feeling, perception, fabrications and consciousness; but there is no longer 
any matter, feeling, etc. with which an ‘T or ‘self’ might be identified. 
There is no longer an ‘T or ‘self’ for whom there is matter, feeling, etc. 
Consciousness, as we pointed out earlier, is always consciousness of 
something. In the non-Arvahant there is consciousness of a subject. That is, 
his consciousness is indicative of ‘I or ‘self’, which is also clinging- 
consciousness (wpdaddna-vinnana). There is no such consciousness in the 
Arahant; in him this clinging-consciousness has been cut off at the root, 
never to arise again. Similarly, in the Avahant there is no longer the 
perception of an ‘T or ‘self’, no longer any feeling determined by an ‘T or 
‘self’, no longer any fabrications (intentions) concerning an ‘T or ‘self’, and 
no longer any matter conceived as ‘T’ or ‘self’ or forming a support for ‘TP 
or ‘self’. The Tathaga and Arahant are therefore said to be freed from 
reckoning as matter, feeling, perception, fabrications and consciousness. 


“Thus indeed, great king, that matter... that feeling... that perception... 
those fabrications... that consciousness by which the Tathagata might be 
manifested has been eliminated by the Tathagata, cut off at the root, dug 
up, made nonexistent, is incapable of future arising. The ‘Tathagata 
indeed, great king, is free from reckoning as consciousness, is deep, 
immeasurable...” — Sattajatila Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 3.11) 
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The puthuyana, however, can only reckon the Tathagata or Arahant in terms 
of the consciousness of an ‘I’ or ‘self’, and because that consciousness has 
been cut off in the Arahant, he is immeasurable for the puthuyana. The same 
applies to the other four aggregates. In contrast to the Avahant, the non- 
Arahant is not free from reckoning as matter, feeling, perception, 
fabrications and consciousness. For him there is an ‘T or ‘self’? with which 
these things might be identified, and for whom these things are there. 
Therefore, though actually and in truth an Arahant is not to be found, in 
this sense the non-Avahant is to be found. 


To the puthugana, his existence as a self, remains in his own eyes (and the 
eyes of those like him) as the self-identical subject; even though what he 
identifies with as this ‘self-identical subject’ is changing, becoming 
different. 


“Monks, there are these three determined-characteristics of the 
determined. What three? Arising is manifest, passing away is manifest, 
changing while standing is manifest. These, indeed, are the three 
determined-characteristics of the determined.” — Sarkhatalakkhana Sutta 
(Aniguttara-Nikaya 3.47) 


Here, arising refers to birth, passing away refers to death, and that 
determined thing that is born and dies and changes while standing 
between birth and death is this apparent ‘self’—more pointedly, ‘my self”. 
Between the appearance of this ‘self’ (birth) and its disappearance (death), 
this ‘self? is changing or becoming different. And it is precisely because 
there 1s a ‘self’ that is changing that there is a problem. There is a 
problem because something or other is taken as ‘self’ but, unlike what 
‘self’ claims to be, it is changing, becoming different. It is precisely in this 
too that the problem of dukkha lies. When the whole state of affairs is 
reckoned, this determined thing 1s the ‘person’ (sakkaya) simply because the 
five clinging-agegregates are taken as being this ‘my self”. 
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In the eyes of the puthuyana there is a ‘self’, a subject that always is, hence 
an unchanging or a standing (¢hztz), remaining the same or unchanging. But 
in the eyes of him who sees rightly, who sees impermanence, there is only 
‘self’, only ‘being’, only a ‘standing’, all more or less inauthentic. So 
actually and in truth (saccato thetato) there is no self or being self; there is 
only a ‘self’ and being ‘self’, which the puthwjana takes for actual self or 
being self. But the puthuyana does not see this; only the noble disciple 
(ariyasdvaka) sees it because of his perception of impermanence. He also 
sees that this being ‘self’ is nothing by dukkha. 


In the Arahant in whom no dukkha arises anymore, there is no notion of ‘TP 
or ‘self’. In him the latent tendency toward ‘l’-making and ‘mine’-making, 
or the involuntary and instinctive conceiving of ‘T and ‘mine’, is cut off, 
never to arise again. And since there is no notion of ‘P and ‘mine’ arising, 
there is nothing being conceived as ‘IT or ‘mine’, or viewed as ‘self’. 
Consequently, with the Arahant there is no ‘person’, no ‘being’, no 
‘remaining the self-identical subject’. 


“Monks, there are these three non-determined characteristics of the non- 
determined. What three? Arising is not manifest, passing away is not 
manifest, changing while standing is not manifest. These indeed, monks, 
are the three non-determined characteristics of the non-determined.” — 
Asankhatalakkhana Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.48) 


There is an Arahant-ness (Arahanttaya) that 1s being experienced, which we 
refer to as the ‘living experience of the Arahant’, or the ‘Arahant’s life’. That 
is all; no ‘person’ or ‘self’ is to be found with regard to the Arahant. ‘This 
means that no ‘person’ or ‘self’ is determined or fabricated. For this reason 
the Buddha refers to Avahant-ness as the non-determined (asankhata). Being 
non-determined, there can be no appearance, no disappearance and no 
change while standing. 


In the Arahant’s experience, the three non-determined characteristics of 
arising, passing away and changing while standing are not manifest only 
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with regard to ‘T’ or ‘self’, for the simple reason that there 1s no ‘T or ‘self’ 
in his experience. It does not mean that arising, passing away and 
changing while standing are not manifested in other things. In fact they 
are manifest in his body, feelings, perceptions, in external objects, etc. Why 
doesn’t the Buddha make this distinction? Simply because he is pointing 
out dukkha and its cessation only. 


Though we use the word ‘Arvahant’ for purposes of identification, there is no 
‘person’ called an Avahant. There 1s no ‘person’ called an Arahant, to say ‘I 
am an Arahant or ‘this Arahant-ness is mine’. In conversation, the Arahant no 
doubt uses common words and phrases like ‘T’, ‘mine’, ‘you’, ‘me’, ‘he’, 
‘she’ and so on, but does not conceive any subjectivity whatsoever. That is 
obviously because of want of suitable terminology, and the awkwardness 
of saying ‘thirst has arisen in this locus of five aggregates’ instead of the 
more conventional ‘I’m thirsty’. But even if he uses other, more 
unconventional words, the puthuyana will not understand any better. We 
can distinguish one Arahant from another as different individuals. But for 
the Avahant there is no ‘person’, ‘somebody’ or ‘self’, no conceiving ‘? and 
‘mine’. The Arahant acts intentionally, but there is no thought of a subject 
who is acting. Nanavira Thera wrote: 


“For all non-Arahants such thoughts do arise, in varying degrees, of 
course. The Arahant remains an individual distinct from other individuals, 
but is no longer a ‘person’, a somebody, a self, a subject. This is not, as 
you might be tempted to thing, a distinction without a difference. It is a 
genuine distinction—a very difficult distinction, but a distinction that 
must be made.” 


Whether for the Arahant or the puthuyana, there is no being-self, because 
there is no self to be. But to the puthuyana there is being-‘self’, which he 
wrongly takes as being-self because to him there is a concocted ‘self’, 
which he wrongly takes as a self: ‘To the Arahant there is not even this 
being-‘self’? because with the Avahant there is nothing whatsoever taken 
as self, or even as ‘T’ or ‘mine’. In other words, while the puthuyana’s life is 
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an instance of ‘being’ (bhava), the Arahant’s is the cessation of 
‘being’ (bhavanirodha). Of the Arahant it is said: 


so anabhisankharonto anabhisaficetayanto bhavaya va vibhavaya, 
vd na kinct loke upadiyate 


“Not determining, not intending ‘being’ or ‘nonbeing’, he does not cling 
to anything in the world.” — Dhatuvibhanga Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 140) 


Thus an Avahant is an individual, but no longer a ‘person’ or a ‘self’. ‘This 
distinction, that the Avahant is an individual but not a ‘person’, difficult as it 
is, is of the utmost importance. It is the distinction that has to be seen. If it 
is not seen, then Arahant-ness is also not seen; if Arahant-ness is not seen, 
since it is the cessation of dukkha, the aim of the Buddha’s teaching, then 
the Buddha’s teaching is not seen. 


But the puthuyana cannot see this distinction. He cannot distinguish 
between individuality and ‘personality’. To him, there is always only a 
‘personality’, and individuality is identical with it. The inability for a 
puthuyana to see the distinction between ‘personality’ and individuality has 
caused immense difficulty in the minds of Heidegger and Sartre when they 
come to the question of anxiety in the face of nothingness, which for their 
purposes is merely death. The Avahant, having no ‘personality’, sees no 
possibility of nothingness to a ‘personality’, and consequently can have no 
anxiety whatsoever. His life reaching an end 1s only reaching an individual 
nothingness, and this perception causes no anxiety at all. But neither 
Heidegger nor Sartre knows anything about the difference between 
‘personality’ and individuality. So even with all their philosophizing, they 
cannot conceive an answer to anxiety nor a way out of anxiety. 


The Arahant is an individual (puggala) in the sense that he is a sequence of 
events that can be described as one and the same individual until his life 
ceases, and further, he is a distinct set of five aggregates (not five clinging- 
aggregates) as separate from a different set which is another individual. But 
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there 1s clinging (upadana) and hence no ‘person’. This state of affairs 
concerning the Arahant 1s very subtle and difficult to see. This is why the 
Buddha described his teaching as nipunam gambhiro duddasam: “Subtle, 
profound, difficult to see.” — Pasarasi Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 26) This does 
not, of course, mean that everything the Buddha teaches is very subtle 
and difficult to see. But it is indeed difficult to grasp the essential and most 
important things he teaches, and these are the very things that only the 
Buddha can teach. 


Subjectivity—the conceits ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’—1is a parasite on the 
structure of experience. The Buddha discovered this by experiencing the 
utter destruction of this subjectivity in himself: This discovery, which is also 
the discovery of Arahant-ness, entitles him to the epithet Buddha—‘the 
intelligent one’. Arahant-ness 1s possible only because this subjectivity, this 
parasite on experience, can be destroyed without also destroying the 
structure of experience. Like every non-Arahant, the Arahant also acts, but 
unlike the non-Arahant, his actions are not guided by tanha. Tanh@ 1s also a 
parasite on the structure of intentions; and because it is a parasite, it can 
be destroyed and the intentional structure remains intact. Accordingly, we 
find the Buddha teaching about the fundamental mode of experience of 
the Arahant as follows: 


“Monks, whosoever monk is an Avahant, a destroyer of the cankers, one 
who has reached completion, done what was to be done, laid down the 
burdens, achieved his own welfare, destroyed the fetter of ‘being’, one 
who is released by comprehending rightly, he recognizes earth as earth. 
By recognizing earth as earth, he does not conceive earth, he does not 
conceive in earth, he does not conceive from earth, he does not conceive 
‘earth is for me’, he does not delight in earth.” — Mila-pariyaya 

Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 1) 


As in the case of the puthuyana, we can analyze the above into stages as 
follows: 
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The Arahant recognizes X as X (X being whatever is perceived). 
Perceiving X as X, he does not conceive X. 

He does not conceive in X. 

He does not conceive from X. 

He does not conceive ‘X is for me’. 

He does not delight in X. 


Oe al 


Thus an Arahant has gone beyond all mafiiana, beyond conceiving 
subjectivity. He has ‘faded out’ (vwaya); ‘I am’ has faded out. 


bhikkhu na kifict mafifiat, na kuhifict mafifiat, na kenact mafiiatt 


“The monk does not conceive anything, he does not conceive anywhere, 
he does not conceive by anything,” — Sappurisa Sutta (Maphima- 
Nikaya 113) 


The Arahant has immediate experience; he perceives X. But in his reflexive 
experience he recognizes the immediate experience as impermanent and 
dependent upon conditions. Just as the puthuyana wrongly takes the 
perception as permanent effortlessly because of the presence of mafiana, 
the Arahant rightly recognizes the perception as impermanent effortlessly 
because of the absence of mafifana. With the absence of mafnana there is 
no ‘being’, and that means he is relieved from both pleasure and 
displeasure, and he lives in perfect ease. He has ‘laid down the 

burden’ (ohitabharo). 


It must be very clearly understood that this perception of impermanence 
of the Arahant is not tied up with the perceptions of displeasurableness and 
not-self, as it is in the case of the noble disciple. The difference lies in that 
which is seen as impermanent. The noble disciple sees impermanence in 
that which is taken as ‘(my) self’—in the clinging-ageregates. This also 
makes him see the clinging-ageregates as displeasurable and not-self. But 
the Arahant, although he certainly sees impermanence in his experience, 
sees no impermanence in anything taken as ‘(my) self’, simply because in 
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his experience there is nothing whatever taken as ‘(my) self’. He sees 
impermanence in an aggregate that is without clinging (anupdda). The 
triad anicca-dukkha-anattaé applies to all experience except the Avahant’s. 
That 1s, it applies to any experience incorporating conceptions of 
subjectivity. Anzcca also applies to the experience of the Avahant in the sense 
of simple impermanence. But it is not the same anicca of the triad anicca- 
dukkha-anatta because that which is seen as impermanent in the Arahant’s 
experience is not the same as that which is seen as impermanent in anzcca- 
dukkha-anatta. In other words, the Arahant’s experience 1s also anicca, but it is 
not dukkha-anatta. 


In regard to the root-structural reflexive experiences, we have three 
situations corresponding to the puthuyana, the sekha (learner) and the Arahant 


(asekha): 


1. The puthuyana’s root-structural reflexive experience incorporates 
conceiving subjectivity, not seeing anicca-dukkha-anatta. Vhey get 
elaborated voluntarily and involuntarily as “This is mine; I am this; this 
is my self’. His reflexive experience is along these lines at all times. 


2. The sekha’s root-structural reflexive experience also incorporates 
conceiving subjectivity that involuntarily gets elaborated as “This is 
mine; I am this; this is my self’. But he does not voluntarily accept 
this position due to his vision of anicca-dukkha-anatta. And when he is 
developing the path, practicing right mindfulness-&-awareness, with 
understanding, he voluntarily sees things as “This is not mine; Iam not 
this; this is not my self’. He thereby curbs the tendency to the 
involuntary conception of subjectivity in his root-structural reflexive 
experience. 


“Monks, whosoever monk is a learner, not yet achieved the purpose, abides 
wishing for the utmost quietus, he recognizes earth as earth. Recognizing 
earth as earth, he should not conceive earth, he should not conceive in 
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earth, he should not conceive from earth, he should not conceive ‘earth is 
for me’, he should not delight in earth.” — Miala-panyaya Sutta (Mayhima- 
Nikaya 1) 


As in the case of the puthuyana and the Arahant, we can analyze the 
above into stages as follows: 


The Arahant recognizes X as X (X being whatever is perceived). 
Perceiving X as X, he does not conceive X. 

He does not conceive in X. 

He does not conceive from X. 

He does not conceive ‘X is for me’. 

He does not delight in X. 


2 re 


To the extent that the tendency to the conception of subjectivity 1s still 
there in the sekha’s root-structural reflexive experience, his experience 1s 
still classified as dukkha. Even though at such a time, with the sekha’s 
right mindfulness-&-awareness, the things are actually not in 
subjection, they are still inherently in subjection. And at other times 
when he cannot prevent putting things into subjection by right 
mindfulness-&-awareness, then they are actually in subjection for him. 


3. The Arahant’s root-structural reflexive experience has no conception of 
subjectivity whatsoever. The tendency (ausaya) has been completely 
eradicated, therefore there is neither voluntary nor involuntary 
conceiving of subjectivity. Consequently, the Arahant thinks neither 
“This is mine; I am this; this is my self’, nor “This is not mine; I am not 
this; this is not my self’, either voluntarily or involuntarily. 


Often it is wrongly assumed that Avahant-ness—the Arahant’s experience, or 
nibbana—s anatta. But this is the result of trying to understand the Suttas 
from a scholarly approach, from an attempt at verbal understanding. 
However, even in scholarly circles, Arahant-ness or nibbana is never thought 
to be dukkha (displeasurable)—to do so would be preposterous. But the 
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concept of anattd cannot in any way be separated from dukkha. To describe 
an experience as anatta but not dukkha 1s to distort the meaning of anatta by 
tearing it away from dukkha. If a thing is dukkha, it is also necessarily anatta 
and aniwca. Actually, anatta is torn away from dukkha and given the distorted 
but easy-to-understand meaning of ‘without a permanent or everlasting 
entity’. After all, there is no permanent entity in the Avahant; so the Arahant 
must obviously be anatta!/ But then, why only in the Avahant? Even in the 
puthuyana there 1s no permanent entity. Do we really need a Buddha to 
point this out to us? 


The unfortunate thing is that Avahant-ness (nibbana) is held to be anatta, even 
when mere scholarship devoid of any proper understanding of the Four 
Noble Truths can see that it cannot be anatta. ‘The Buddha says: 


“Matter (form)... feeling... perception... fabrications... consciousness, 
monks, is not-self. If, monks, this consciousness were self, then 
consciousness would not lead to affliction, and one would obtain of 
consciousness, ‘Let my consciousness be thus, let my consciousness not be 
thus.’ As indeed, monks, consciousness is not-self, so consciousness leads 
to affliction, and it is not obtained of consciousness, ‘Let my 
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consciousness be thus, let my consciousness not be thus’.”” — 
Anattalakkhana Suttam (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.59) 


Now Arahant-ness is also a living experience, and so it is till a case of 
matter, feeling, perception, fabrications and consciousness, though there is 
no clinging whatsoever. ‘That being so, we could replace consciousness (or 
matter, or feeling, or perception, or fabrications) with ‘Arahant-ness’. But if 
we do, see what happens: “Arahant-ness, monks, 1s not-self. If, monks, this 
Arahant-ness were self, then Arahant-ness would not lead to affliction, and 
one would obtain of Arahant-ness, “Let my Arahant-ness be thus, let my 
Arahant-ness not be thus.’ As indeed, monks, Arahant-ness is not-self, so 
Arahant-ness leads to affliction, and it is not obtained of Arahani-ness, ‘Let 
my Arahant-ness be thus, let my Arahant-ness not be thus’.” The absurdity is 
only too obvious, even from the point of view of scholarship. ‘To say that 
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Arahant-ness (or nibbdna) is self (atta) is to think that one can alter one’s 
Arahant-ness to suit one’s taste—a very curious idea indeed. But in the haste 
to correct the mistake of thinking that Arahant-ness 1s self, to say that 
Arahant-ness 1s anattd (not-self), is to say that Arahant-ness leads to affliction, 
to dukkha. So there 1s escape from the frying pan, only to fall into the fire. 


Another reason for this confusion is failure to realize the importance of the 
distinction between the five aggregates (pancakkhanda) and the five clinging- 
ageregates (pancupadanakkhanda). The Sutta regarding atta and anatta quoted 
above was first preached to the five monks at Deer Park in Benares; and at 
the time when it was preached, each of the five monks was a five clinging- 
ageregate. Though the Sutta omits the word upadana (clinging) when 
referring to each of the five aggregates individually, it is quite clear that 
clinging is implied. After all, the five monks were still clinging; they were 
still individual five clinging-ageregates; if they were not clinging, there was 
nothing to tell them. And the Sutta further states that after this doctrine 
concerning self and not-self was preached to them, the Buddha went on to 
explain anicca-dukkha-anatta to them, and that when the Buddha finished it, 
“the minds of the five monks were released from the cankers of clinging by 
non-clinging.” 


Unfortunately this error—the assumption that anatta 1s applicable to 
Arahant-ness—does not stop at this point; it rebounds elsewhere too. And 
coupled with another serious error—mistaking sankhara for sankhata—1t 
very effectively prevents a proper understanding of the Buddha’s teaching. 


What happens is this: He finds that the Buddha has said: 


1. “all fabrications are impermanent” (sabbe sakhara anicca) 
2. “all fabrications are displeasurable” (sabbe sankhara dukkha) 
3. “all things are not-self” (sabbe dhamma anatta). 

The question arises in him, “Why in this triad did the Buddha not use the 
word sankhara (fabrications) in reference to anattd, as he did in reference to 
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anicca and dukkha?” He has already wrongly assumed that sankhara 
(fabrications) refers to what actually sakhata refers to: the determined, or 
that which is conditioned by fabrications. He therefore wrongly 
concludes that in this dyad the Buddha meant that ‘all determined things 
are impermanent and displeasurable’, and that also settles the meaning of 
anicca and dukkha for him. But what about the use of the word dhamma in 
reference to anatta? Here dhamma means ‘things’. So he speculates that 
dhamma here is used to cover things that are both determined and non- 
determined. But the non-determined has been defined elsewhere by the 
Buddha as Arahant-ness. So he thinks that “all things are not-self” was said 
to indicate that the experience of the Arahant and the non-Arahant are both 
not-self: 


We must point out that these grave errors lead to mysticism. That is why in 
books upholding these erroneous views, we see a resort to mysticism as a 
way out of the insurmountable difficulties resulting from these errors. 


Now, the perception of impermanence in the case of the Avahant is not 
bound with the perception of displeasurableness and not-self-ness. The 
Arahant perceives impermanence, and he makes impermanent use of 
impermanent things, but he neither perceives nor feels any displeasure. 
The Arahant no longer conceives the conceits ‘P and ‘mine’. ‘I am this’ and 
‘Tam such-&-such’ are utterly extinct. He is one in whom: 


“the conceit ‘(I) am’ is abandoned, with root cut off, dug up, made 
nonexistent, is of the nature of not arising in the future.” — Patilina Sutta 
(Aniguttara-Nikaya 4.38) 


When the conceits ‘P and ‘mine’ are no longer conceived, there is no 
longer anything being ‘T, ‘mine’ or ‘self’. All forms of clinging then 
vanish. 


“Friend, there is indeed an eye in the Auspicious One. ‘The Auspicious 
One sees forms with the eye. But there is no desire-&-lust in the 
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Auspicious One. The Auspicious One’s mind is fully released.” — Kotthika 
Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 35.185) 


When all clinging vanishes, those things dependent upon clinging also 
vanish. Dukkha is completely extinguished, because its ‘root 1s cut 

off? (chinnamiila); and the root that is cut off is clinging. The Buddha tells 
Sariputa that this is his teaching in brief: 


“Sariputta, I may indeed preach the Dhamma in brief; Sariputta, I may 
indeed preach the Dhamma in detail; Sariputta, I may indeed preach the 
Dhamma both in brief and in detail; it is those who understand that are 
hard to find.” 


“Now is the time, Auspicious One; now is the time, Well-farer, for the 
Auspicious One to preach the Dhamma in brief, to preach the Dhamma 
in detail, to preach the Dhamma in both brief and in detail. There will 
be those who understand the Dhamma.” 


“Then, Sariputta, thus you must train yourself: “Were there in this body 
having consciousness no latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘?’-making 
and ‘mine’-making, were there in all external indications no latent 
tendencies to the conceits of ‘I’-making and ‘mine’-making, were there in 
the abiding of the attainment of that mind’s release, or release through 
understanding, no latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘I’-making and 
‘mine’-making, I shall abide in the attainment of that mind’s release, or 
release through understanding.’ Thus, Sariputta, you must train yourself. 


Insofar indeed as a monk, Sariputta, has in this body having 
consciousness no latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘I’-making and 
‘mine’-making, has in all external indications no latent tendencies to the 
conceits of ‘T’-making and ‘mine’-making, abides in the attainment of 
that mind’s release, of that release through understanding, in the abiding 
of which attainment of the mind’s release, of release through 
understanding, there are no latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘I’- 
making and ‘mine’-making—such a monk, Sariputta, has cut off craving, 
has broken the bonds, has by a right comprehension of conceit made an 
end of dukkha.” — Sarputta Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.33) 
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But the puthuyana doesn’t see any of this; he cannot conceive experience 
other than as an experience concerning the subject ‘I. Nor does he see 
that there can be intentional action without craving; that experience can 
be teleological (goal-oriented) without being appropriated; that things can 
be significant without being ‘mine’. And he remains a puthugana precisely 
because he does not see this. 


Developing aniccasaiiia, dukkhasafifia and anattasanina is practicing the 
Buddha’s teaching in its most essential form. In the strict sense, this task 
can be performed only by the noble disciple, for he alone has acquired 
these three perceptions. ‘The Avahant cannot do this, for the simple reason 
that he no longer perceives experience as anicca-dukhha-anatta. As an 
Arahant, he no longer develops the teaching; there is no necessity for it; 
the teaching has no use for him any further, it is something of the past for 
him. That is why the Buddha said, 


“Monks, I shall teach you the Dhamma, likening it to a raft for crossing 
over, not for retaining.” — Alagaddiipama Sutta (Maghima-Nikaya 22) 


The existentialist keeps asking himself questions about himself and the 
world; but though he sees no justifiable answer, being a puthuyana, he has 
no option but to continue asking them. He sees a ‘self’ that is not a self, in 
a world that eludes his comprehension. He can raise questions but finds no 
adequate answers, and he cannot go beyond this point of frustration. The 
Buddha also does not answer questions about self and the world. But he 
shows us how to get beyond them by giving us his teaching, which is 
beyond the world (lokuttara). All such questions determine dukkha; they 
bring worry, anxiety, agitation, fear, doubt and whatever unpleasant things 
there may be. If dukkha is to cease, then these existential questions must 
also cease. In pointing out the cessation of dukkha, the Buddha points out 
to us the cessation of all existential questions about self and the world. 
One who understands his teaching neither asks such questions nor seeks to 
answer them; for he sees that all these questions are invalid, and seeking 
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answers for them is only seeking a deception, as the deer seeks the mirage 
of water in the sun shining on the sand. And whatever views are adopted 
in answer to these questions, he sees them as being of the same 
unjustifiable nature. They are, one and all, “with displeasure, with distress, 
with despair, with fever” (Vattha Sutta, Mayhima-Nikaya 7). 


In the Arahant, in whom no dukkha can arise, these questions also do not 
arise. For these questions to arise, notions of ‘T, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ must 
arise; and in the Arahant no notions of ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ arise. For him, 
‘self? is extinguished (nzbbutt), and with it also its inseparable correlative, 
‘my world’. So long as the Arahant lives there is a ‘world’ in that there are 
six senses, sense objects, consciousness, actions etc., but it is not a world 
that concerns an ‘T or a ‘self’; it is no longer a correlative of an ‘TP ora 
‘self’. The Avahant has ‘gone beyond the world’ (param gata loke). In him the 
existential ambiguity has been brought to an end. For him, there is no 
trace of ambiguity any more, for the source of that ambiguity—the 
conceit ‘I am’—has been removed, nevermore to rise again. 
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Chapter 11 
Birth, Aging and Death 


In the Arahant, all fabrications that determine dukkha have ceased, including 
the most important fabrications that drive the individual into authenticity, 
and finally seeking the assistance of the Buddha’s teaching regarding birth, 
aging and death. He seeks this assistance with the fervent hope: 


“T am beset with birth, aging, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and 
despair, beset with displeasure, come to displeasure; perhaps putting and 
end to this whole mass of displeasure may be discerned.” — Catuma 
Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 67) 


Therefore it is necessary that we pay special attention to this problem of 
birth, aging and death and see how the problem has been solved in the 
case of the Avahant. Before he left home, the Buddha led a very luxurious 
life as Prince Siddhartha. 


“Monks, I was delicately nurtured, exceedingly delicately nurtured, 
delicately nurtured beyond measure. For instance, lotus pools were made 
in my father’s house—one of blue lotuses, another of red lotuses, another 
of white lotuses, just for my benefit. No sandalwood powder did I use 
that was not from Kasi; my turban was made from Kasi cloth; my jacket 
was made from Kasi cloth; my cloak was made from Kasi cloth. Monks, 
by day and night a white canopy was held over me, lest cold or heat, dust 
or chaff or dew should touch me. Moreover, monks, I had three 
mansions: one for the winter, one for the summer, and one for the rainy 
season. In the four months of the rains, monks, I, waited on by my 
minstrels—all of them women—did not come down from my mansion in 
those months. Monks, whereas in other men’s homes broken rice with 
sour gruel is given to the slave servants, in my father’s house they were 
given rice, meat and milk-rice as food.” — Sukhumala Sutta (Anguttara- 


Nikaya 3.39) 
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But he realized that living this luxurious life was only a pursuit of what was 
hable to birth, aging, death, sorrow etc. 


“T too, monks, while I was still a bodhisatta, not fully awakened, being 
myself subject to birth, sought what was likewise subject to birth; being 
myself subject to aging, sought what was likewise subject to aging; being 
myself subject to illness... death... sorrow... defilement, sought what was 
likewise subject to defilement.” — Pasarast Sutta (Majhima-Ntkaya 26) 


Then, he said, it occurred to him as follows: 


“Suppose that I, being myself subject to birth, having seen the misery in 
what is subject to birth, were to seek the unborn, uttermost quietus of 
extinction; being myself subject to aging... seek the ageless; being myself 
subject to illness... death... sorrow... defilement, having seen the misery 
in what is subject to defilement, were to seek the undefiled; uttermost 
quietus of extinction.” — Pasarast Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 26) 


And so he left his luxurious home to carry out his search: 


“Then I, monks, after some time being young, hair jet-black, of radiant 
youth, in the prime of life, my unwilling father and mother with tearful 
faces, crying, having cut off my hair and beard, having put on yellow 
robes, went forth from home to homelessness.” — Pasarasi Sutta (Majhima- 


Nikaya 26) 


And later, after an inconceivable struggle (described in Mayhima-Mkaya 26 
and 36), he achieved what he had sought: 


“So I, monks, being myself subject to birth, having seen the misery in 
what is subject to birth, seeking the unborn, uttermost quietus of 
extinction, reached the unborn, uttermost quietus of extinction; being 
myself subject to aging, having seen the misery of what is subject aging, 
seeking the ageless, uttermost quietus of extinction, reached the ageless, 
uttermost quietus of extinction; being myself subject to illness... death... 
sorrow... defilement, having seen the misery of what is subject to 
defilement, seeking the undefiled, uttermost quietus of extinction, 
reached the undefiled, uttermost quietus of extinction. Knowledge and 
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vision arose in me: ‘Unshakable is my release; this is the end of birth; 
now there is no more ‘being’.’” — Pasarasi Sutta (Maghima-Nikaya 26) 


Thus the Buddha claimed that he attained the unborn (qatam) the ageless 
(garam) and the undying (amatam). Nevertheless the puthuyana sees the 
Buddha and the Arahant being born, aging and dying just like the others. 
What, then, is the difference? 


It is easier if we deal with the question of aging first. ‘The definition of 
aging is given by the Buddha himself: 


“The aging the decaying, the brokenness, the greying, the wrinkled-ness, 
the dwindling of life, the decrepitude of the faculties, of this and that 
creature in this and that order of creatures—this is called aging.” — 
Paccaya Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 12.27) 


The important thing in this definition is that it refers to aging in relation to 
‘creatures’ (satta). As discussed earlier, satta (creature) refers to the five 
clinging-ageregates, and is further defined as follows: 


“That desire, that lust, that delight, that craving towards matter... 
towards feeling... towards perception... towards fabrications... towards 
consciousness—the hanging therein, the clinging therem—therefore it is 
said ‘creature’.” — Satta Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 23.2) 


Aging, then, means the the aging of the sense organs and faculties 
considered as ‘I’. It is the puthuyana’s concept with regard to a particular 
change that occurs to his faculties. It is his view regarding that change, 
and this view is always associated with displeasure. It is a displeasurable 
change because it is an unwelcome change to ‘my faculties’, or to 
faculties that are what ‘I am’, that are ‘my self’. 


For the puthuyana, this is not just a pure and simple change; it is a change to 
a thing that is ‘for me’, ‘for my self’. And a change ‘for me’, whenever it is 
perceived and known, must be either welcome or unwelcome, be 
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determining either pleasure or displeasure. A change to the sense faculties 
as a change to that which ‘I am’. It is very important that this is seen. The 
puthuyana designates it as aging or decaying only because it is an 
unwelcome change, a manifestly displeasurable change, a change that 
when perceived determines displeasure for him. The simple perception of 
the change is not displeasurable; it is the unpleasant mental feeling that is 
always determined by his perception of this change as a change to that 
which is ‘I’ that makes the change displeasurable for him. 


We can also understand this by way of desire. To the puthuyana, the six 
sense organs are the means he uses to satisfy his desire (chanda)—a desire 
that is dependent on his ¢anhd (craving). ‘This is their significance for him. 
When they have changed to what he calls aged or decayed, they no longer 
permit him to derive the same degree of satisfaction of his desire, which 
unfortunately still remains as strong to him as it ever was. The complacent 
aging puthujana sometimes thinks that his desire has subdued. Nothing of 
the kind; the fundamental desire—the desire for ‘being’ (‘I am’) still 
remains in him as strong as it ever was. The perception of this state of 
affairs regarding himself determines displeasure for him. So he considers 
the faculties, which he identifies as ‘my self’, as having aged or grown 
old or decayed. 


So aging is simply a matter of consideration. A maggot waiting for the 
body to grow old and die so he can feast on it would similarly consider its 
aging to be a change for the better, and might derive pleasure from such a 
perception. Further, the perception of aging 1s invariably associated with 
the perception of death as being close at hand. That is possibly why we so 
often find aging and death closely coupled together in the Suttas as 
Jjaramarana: aging-&-death. 


In comparison, the Arahant has done away with desire. Consequently, the 
sense faculties do not have the same significance to the Arahant that they 
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have for the puthuyana. To the Arahant, the sense faculties are no longer 
something concerning an ‘T’ or ‘self’. Not having desire, when the faculties 
change, the perception of this change does not determine displeasure. He 
does not lament and grieve at aging as the puthuyana does. ‘The faculties 
have changed; the change is perceived, and that 1s all. This change is not 
aging (jara) to him. This is why Avahani-ness is described as non-aging. 


Consider the following passage from the Upasena Sutta: 


Once Ven. Sariputta and Ven. Upasena were staying near Rajagaha in 
the Cool Forest, at Snakeshood Grotto. Then it so happened that a snake 
fell on Ven. Upasena’s body [and bit him]. Then Ven. Upasena said to 
the monks, “Quick, friends, lift this body of mine onto a couch and carry 
it outside before it is scattered like a fistful of chaff!” 


When this was said, Ven. Sariputta said to Ven. Upasena, “But we don’t 
see any alteration in your body or change in your faculties.” 


Then Ven. Upasena said, “Quick, friends, lift this body of mine onto a 
couch and carry it outside before it is scattered like a fistful of chaff! 
Friend Sariputta, in anyone who had the thought, ‘I am the eye’ or “The 
eye 1s mine,’ ‘I am the ear’ or “The ear is mine,’ ‘I am the nose’ or “The 
nose 1s mine,’ ‘I am the tongue’ or “The tongue is mine,’ ‘I am the body 
or “Che body is mine,’ ‘I am the intellect’ or “The intellect is mine’: in 
him there would be an alteration in his body or a change in his faculties. 
But as for me, the thought does not occur to me that ‘I am the eye’ or 
“The eye is mine,’... ‘I am the tongue’ or “The tongue is mine,’... ‘I am the 
intellect’ or “The intellect is mine.’ So what alteration should there be in 
my body, what change should there be in my faculties?” 


Now, Ven. Upasena’s ‘?’-making, ‘my’-making, & obsession with conceit 
had already been well rooted out for a long time, which is why the 
thought did not occur to him that “I am the eye” or “The eye is mine,”... 
“Tam the tongue” or “The tongue is mine,”... “I am the intellect” or 
“The intellect is mine.” 
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Then the monks lifted Ven. Upasena’s body on a couch and carried it 
outside. And Ven. Upasena’s body was scattered right there like a fistful 
of chaff. — Upasena Astvisa Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 35.52) 


The Sutta says “Upasena’s ‘?-making, ‘my’-making and obsession with 
conceit had already been well rooted out for a long time”, which means he 
was an Arahant. Now, what the Arahant Upasena said was in reference to the 
root-structure of the Arahant’s reflexive experience, wherein the Arahant is 
described as not-‘existing’ or not-‘being’. With the Avahant there 1s no 
subject, no ‘T’, no ‘self’. When there is no subject, there are no faculties 
for a subject; and when there are no faculties for a subject, there are no 
faculties ‘existing’; there is no ‘I am these faculties’. For the faculties to 
‘exist’, they must be identified with a subject with an ‘I’, with a ‘self’. The 
faculties have to be appropriated, meaning they have to be taken as being 
identical with ‘T or ‘my self’. They have to be stamped with the concept 
‘T, and thereby be falsely assumed as things that persist in time 
without change, as things that are permanent, as things that truly 
exist. And a change to them will be a matter of concern only because that 
change will be perceived as a change to something that has been assumed 
as a permanent and never-changing self. In the Arahant there is no 
appropriation; hence no ‘existence’, no ‘being’, and nothing falsely 
considered permanent or never-changing self that can change later, either 
for the better or the worse. The Arahant perceives change, but he does not 
perceive change to something falsely assumed to be a permanent, never- 
changing self, as the puthuyana perceives. Therefore the Arahant’s perception 
of change is not displeasurable. It does not determine displeasure because 
it is not the perception of the impermanence of a ‘self’ or a ‘being’, 
whether that ‘being’ is the ‘being-faculties’ or anything else. 


When the monks questioned Upasena, their question implied a change to 
‘being’, in this case to the ‘being-faculties’. Upasena replied that there is 
for him no such change, simply because there is for him no such ‘being’. 
We have to drive home this point of the Arahant’s not-‘being’, even at the 
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risk of being criticized for excess repetition. It is so vital, because if it is 
missed then the Buddha’s teaching is also missed. Existential philosophers 
say that the primordial purpose of philosophy is to ask the question of the 
meaning of Being, and of course by Being they actually refer to what we 
term ‘being’ (bhava); regardless of whatever mystical theories they concoct, 
they cannot refer to anything else, because ‘being’ is all they know. And of 
course they invariably have wrong views regarding it. To really see ‘being’ 
one must also see the cessation of ‘being’, and only the Buddha shows us 
how to do this, having experienced the cessation of ‘being’ for himself. 
This does not mean, of course, that all philosophers interested in the 
question of ‘being’ are going to discover or follow the Buddha’s teaching. 
Kamatanha and bhavatanha are deep-rooted, not easy to see through or 
dislodge. 


The puthuyana, his innermost being, subtly and falsely perceives or assumes 
a never-changing self, and then he sees manifest a change in that which he 
had falsely taken to be such a self. ‘Thus there is in him a perpetual 
contradiction, there is an ambiguity in him—an existential ambiguity — 
that determines displeasure. Viiifiate vifiiiatamattam bhavissati: “In the 
cognized there shall be just the cognized” is not applicable to the puthuyana, 
nor is it within his grasp. There is always something more than just 
immediate experience involved for him. So the change that he cognizes is 
not a simple change, but a change to something that he tacitly assumes to 
be unchanging by identifying it as ‘P or ‘my self”. 


So when there are no faculties ‘existing’, then there are no ‘existing’ 
faculties to change and cause concern, then there is no aging. ‘Thus, 
Arahant-ness is not-aging (garam). ‘The point 1s that though the faculties— 
eye, ear, nose, etc.— change for the Avahant, this change does not determine 
displeasure. ‘Thus for him, the change is not ‘aging’. ‘The Arahant’s hair 
turns gray, the skin gets wrinkled, the teeth fall, just as with a non-Arahant. 
But while for the non-Avahant this is ‘aging’, ‘decay’, etc. it is not so for the 
Arahant. For the Arahant it is just a change that has no displeasurable 
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significance whatsoever, and therefore in his case, it is not to be called 
‘aging’ or ‘decay’. These words always signify displeasure, and since there 
is nothing perceived or felt displeasurable in the Arahant’s experience, these 
words are not used in reference to him. 


We may now proceed to the question of birth and death. unlike aging, 
(ara), birth (jatz) and death (marana) are not things that the puthuyana can 
presently experience. Under ordinary circumstances, he has no 
recollection of his birth; and he cannot experience his death, although he 
can have the experience of impending death. But the Buddha says, jatipi 
dukkha... marananyn dukkham: “Birth is displeasurable... death is 
displeasurable” — Titthayatanadi Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.62). However, if 
the puthuyana does not now experience his own birth and death, what 
‘birth’ and ‘death’ does he now experience as being displeasurable? 


The puthuyana sees others being born and dying, That is a matter of 
immediate experience for him. Naturally, he comes to the conclusion that 
he was born and will also die; he thinks, ‘I was born’ and ‘I will die’. ‘This 
is all that birth and death mean to him during his conscious existence. His 
thinking of birth and death 1s a present displeasurableness to him, not the 
actual events of his own birth and death. He can experience only 
thoughts regarding birth and death. Even the experience of impending 
death is thinking of death, with increasing anxiety as death becomes 
imminent. For this reason Kierkegaard asks in his Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript whether “it follows as a consequence that death is only when it is 
not.” Thinking of his own past birth as this ‘being’, with whatever 
unsatisfactory features may be in it, and his own future death, for which he 
always has some fear and anxiety, goes on right through his life whenever 
he reflects on himself. 


manopubbangama dhamma manoseththa manomaya 


“Things have mind as forerunner, mind as chief, are mind-made.” — 


Dhammapada \ 
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What drove Prince Siddhartha out of his palatial residences at the age of 
twenty-nine was not the actual event of birth or death, but the thought of 
his past birth and his death to come. 


Now, within the unity of our existential structure, ideas of birth and death 
can be considered subordinate to ideas of ‘being’. The puthuyana thinks, ‘I 
exist, | am; and I am in essentially the same way as I was born; and as 
born, I am liable to die.’ The puthujjana finds that this ‘my self’ was 
born and will die as essentially the same as it is now. He now has 
thoughts regarding his birth and death because he now finds himself to be 
a self in his own eyes. So the puthuyana, reflecting upon his present 
existence, sees a ‘self’ that he refers to as ‘my self’, and he thinks: “This my 
self which I now see when I reflect is the same as it was born in the past, 
and as it will die in the future.’ 


The existentialist Sartre says in his Being and Nothingness, “For finally this 
fetus was me; it represents the factual limit for my memory but not the 
theoretical limit of my past. There is a metaphysical problem regarding 
birth, in that I can be anxious to know how I happened to be born from 
that particular embryo.” Sartre adds that “this problem 1s perhaps 
insolvable”, and certainly it is—without the Buddha’s teaching. 


Thus even to the existentialist, thinking of birth is an anxiety-determining 
thing; but being a puthuyana, he does not see that it is because he tacitly 
assumes an I that has been a permanent-by-itself since at least his birth, 
since that is as far back as his memory goes. Actually when he speaks of an 
‘T that happened to be born from a particular embryo, he tacitly assumes 
that the same ‘T existed even before its inception in the embryo—the 
ultimate implication of this is that the same ‘T’ had been existing in the 
eternal past. The phrase “not the theoretical limit of my past” indicates 
this implication. 
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The question of a ‘was born’ and ‘will die’ cannot arise unless present 
experience is somehow reckoned as concerning a self. The puthuyana is 
concerned with a birth only because he sees a ‘self’ to whom birth and 
death apply. Similarly the puthuyana thinks he existed yesterday—which 
only means he thinks he was the same ‘self’ yesterday as he is now—and 
he thinks his ‘self’ existed earlier too. And the earliest point of his 
‘existence’ or ‘being’ for which he sees certain and definite grounds is his 
birth. Likewise with the future; the last point of his ‘existence’ at which he 
can perceive being the same ‘self’, is death. 


Because in the puthuyana’s experience there 1s a false that-which-stands (hit?) 
—because in his experience a false self is manifest—there is also manifest 
an arising (uppdda) and a passing away (vaya) or death, both concerning this 
that-which-stands in his own eyes. Such a that-which-stands is not 
manifest (na paffiayati) in the Arahant’s experience. When in his experience a 
that-which-stands is not manifest, then neither an arising nor a passing 
away of that-which-stands is manifest. ‘The non-manifestation of a false 
self, and its concomitant arising and passing away, are characteristic of the 
Arahant’s experience. ‘That is why the Arahant 1s called unborn (qatam) and 
deathless (amatam). 


““T am’—monk, this is a conceiving, ‘I am this’—this is a conceiving. ‘I 
shall be’—this is a conceiving. ‘I shall not be’—this is a conceiving. ‘I 
shall be of matter’—this 1s a conceiving, ‘I shall be of not-matter’-—this is 
a conceiving, ‘I shall be of perception’—this is a conceiving. ‘I shall be of 
not-perception’—this 1s a conceiving. ‘I shall be of neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception’—this is a conceiving. Conceiving, monk, is a disease; 
conceiving is an imposthume (abscess); conceiving is a barb. When, 
monk, the sage has gone beyond all conceiving, he is said to be at peace. 
But, monk, the sage who is at peace is not born, does not decay, is not 
agitated; not decaying, how will he die? Not dying, how will he be 
agitated? Not being agitated, how will he envy?” — Dhatuvibhanga Sutta 
(Mayhima-Nikaya 140) 
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That which is, and by which one can be born, grow old and die, is ‘TP or 
‘self’. But the Avahant is completely free from ‘self’. The deception of ‘self? 
no longer arises in him. “He himself does not perceive ‘self’.” (Suttanipata 
477) Therefore there is nothing for the Arahant that can be referred to as 
being born, aging and dying, Further, as the Sutta says, when there is no 
death to come, then there is no agitation (kuppati) whatsoever, and no envy 
(pthessatt) of anything or anyone. Cessation of ‘being’ (bhavanirodha) cannot 
be agitated or unsteadied or shaken, nor can it have envy. These 
displeasurable things—hirth, aging and decay, death, agitation, envy, etc. 
—pertain only to ‘being’. And Arahant-ness as the experience of the 
cessation of ‘being’ is at one and the same time the experience of 
extinction of all these displeasurable things. 


Just as the change that goes on in the body of the Arahant 1s not decay for 
him, laying down of life (jivzta paniyadana) of the Arahant is not death for 
him. Decay and death always imply ‘self’, and for the Avahant there is no 
‘self’. Decay and death determine displeasure. In the Avahant’s experience, 
though change and disappearance are manifest, no decay or death are 
manifest. Not being manifest, they do not determine displeasure. 


“In Sariputta, no change to anything whatsoever gives rise to sorrow, 
lamentation, displeasure, grief or despair—not even the passing away of 
the Buddha—and this is because he has entirely uprooted the latent 
tendencies to the conceits of ‘?-making and ‘mine’-making.” — Ubatissa 
Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 21.2) 


It should be quite clearly understood that the Buddha did not declare that 
he will be experiencing deathlessness after his life is over. He said that he 
and the Avahants live experiencing deathlessness. Exhorting the five 
monks he first taught at Benares to listen to him, he described himself 
thus: 


“The Tathagata, monks, is Arahant, is all-enlightened. Give ear, monks. 
Deathlessness has been reached. I will instruct you.” — Paficavaggiya-katha 
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Thus deathlessness is something that has been attained by the Arahant, 
something that has been achieved by him. 


“Having attained and realized deathlessness, the Arahant lives 
experiencing it in the body.” — Azttdgirt Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 70) 


The Arahant has come to the cessation of birth, aging and death. He is: 


° parimutto jatiya aramaranena: “entirely freed from birth, death and 
aging” — Dutiyacatumaharga Sutta (Anguttara-Ntkaya 3.38) 

° pajingatimarano: “has done away with birth and death” — Vacchagotta 
Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.58) 

° jati marana maccaga: “has gone beyond birth and death” — Ltwuttaka 77 

° jatikkhayam patto: “has arrived at the destruction of birth” — Jtwuttaka 
99 

¢ maranabhibhu: “has conquered death” — Theragatha 1180 

santo vidhitmo anigho niraso atari so jatyaranti briimit: “calm and 
unclouded, peaceful, free from longing, he has crossed over birth and 
aging, I say.” — Ananda Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.32) 

¢ dhareti antimam deham jatimaranaparagu: “Gone to the end of birth and 
death, he bears the final frame.” — Theragatha 1022 


Overcoming death does not mean living forever. Death is overcome by 
removing that thing to which death applies. the experience of the living 
Arahant is birthless, ageless and deathless, simply because all subjectivity — 
being ‘T or ‘self’, to which alone birth, aging and death apply—has been 
completely cut off, never to arise again. 


“This is the deathless—that 1s, the release of the mind though non- 
clinging.” — Theragatha 1022 


Now from the viewpoint of everyday conventional verbal usage, it is 
certainly possible to apply the terms ‘aging’ and ‘death’ to the Arahant. But 
the implications should be very clearly kept in mind, because these words 
do not have the same meaning or significance as when used for anybody 
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else. For this reason, it is best not to use these words in reference to the 
Arahant. Note how in the following passage the words ‘born’ (jai), 

‘aging’ (ara) and ‘death’ (marana) are deliberately avoided when speaking of 
the Avahant in comparison to others: 


King Pasenadi: “To the born, lord, is there any other [fate] than aging 
and death?” 


The Buddha: “To the born, great king, there is nothing apart from aging- 
&-death. Great king, even those who are eminent nobles, prosperous, 
owning great treasure, great wealth, large hoards of gold and silver, 
immense means, abundant supplies of goods and corn—to them too, 
being born, there is nothing apart from aging-&-death. Great king, even 
those who are eminent divines... Great king, even those who are eminent 
householders, prosperous, owning great treasure, great wealth, large 
hoards of gold and silver, immense means, abundant supplies of goods 
and corn—to them too, being born, there is nothing apart from aging-&- 
death. Great king, even those who are monks who are Arahants, destroyers 
of the cankers, reached completion, done what was to be done, laid down 
the burden, achieved his own welfare, utterly destroyed the fetter of 
‘being’, released through comprehending rightly—to them too, it is the 
nature of this body to break up, to be laid down.” — Jaramarana Sutta 
(Samyutta-Nikaya 3.3) 


Now after all subjectivity is extinct, nevermore to arise again, there yet 
remains life for a while longer, which is the Avahant’s life, the living 
experience of the Arahant. The Buddha describes this as upddisesa, which 
means ‘stuff remaining’ or ‘residue’. This too comes to an end when the 
Arahant’s body breaks up. We shall discuss more about this phase of life 
later on. 
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Chapter 12 
Nescience (Avijja) 


It should be apparent from our discussion so far that the puthuyana remains 
a puthuyana because he does not understand and see the Four Noble 
Truths; in other words, because he has nescience regarding the Four Noble 
Truths. In the Suttas this nescience is called aviyd, ignorance as opposed to 
knowledge. 


“But what, friends, is nescience?... That which is ignorance of dukkha, 
ignorance of the arising of dukkha, ignorance of the ceasing of dukkha, 
ignorance of the path leading to the cessation of dukkha—this, friends, is 
called nescience.” — Sammaditthi Sutta (Maghima-Nikaya 9) 


Avia can of course be defined in many ways. This is because nescience 
regarding any of the phenomena characterizing the puthuwjana—upadana 
(clinging), tanha (craving), bhava (‘being’) and so on—involves nescience 
regarding the others. In the Suttas of the Samyutta-Nikaya, Avijdvagga, avyja 
is defined as yathabhiitam, na pajanati: not understanding as it really is the 
arising and ceasing nature of the five clinging-ageregates, or not 
understanding as they really are the satisfaction in, the misery in, and the 
escape from the five clinging-ageregates. Similarly, in these same Suttas, 
vyja—science or knowledge—is defined as yathabhiitam pajanati: 
understanding these things as they really are. Of course in this context, 
knowledge (fana) is not conceptual or ideational knowledge of the Four 
Noble Truths, but knowledge derived from understanding and seeing 
the Four Noble Truths in our present experience. 


Earlier we said that avid is a very stable phenomenon; let us try to 
determine how that is so. Consider a simple example. I do not know the 
internal structure of the moon as it really is, and I know that I do not 
know it. Thus there is in me both non-knowledge of a thing and 
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knowledge of the non-knowledge of it. However, I am not distressed by 
this fact; this knowledge of non-knowledge gives me no displeasure. 


Again, I do not know what will happen to me after death, or even whether 
I will be alive or dead in ten years, and I know that I do not know about it. 
Here, too there is in me both non-knowledge of a thing and knowledge of 
the non-knowledge of it. But in this case I am distressed to some degree or 
other about it. ‘This knowledge of non-knowledge gives me displeasure. 
Thus in one case, knowledge of non-knowledge determines displeasure, 
while in another case it does not. What is the reason for the difference? It 
is simply that the first case does not concern ‘my self’, while the second 
case does. 


Now then, let us examine the corollary to the second case, where 
knowledge of non-knowledge is distressing because it concerns ‘my self’. 
This corollary is: if no distress or displeasure is determined by non- 
knowledge of something that concerns ‘my self’, it is only because there is 
in me non-knowledge of the non-knowledge of that thing. In other words, 
I do not feel displeasure because I do not know that I do not know 
about it. 


The puthuyana is not distressed by his ignorance of the Four Noble Truths, 
even though they tell him just what his experience is, and what best to do 
about it. Surely there is nothing more important for the individual to 
know than the nature and structure of his experience and what is the best 
thing to do with his life. But the puthuyana 1s not concerned or distressed by 
his ignorance about it, because he has no knowledge of his non- 
knowledge. He does not know that he does not know that the Four 
Noble Truths are the things he should know and understand for his own 
welfare. If he were to think or believe that the Four Noble ‘Truths do 
concern him to such an important degree, and further, that he has no 
knowledge about them, he would certainly be distressed. 
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The consequence of this situation is that the puthuyana’s non-knowledge or 
ignorance of the Four Noble ‘Truths is sustained or nourished by his non- 
knowledge of his non-knowledge of them. So ignorance of the Four Noble 
Truths sustains ignorance of the Four Noble Truths. In this way, ava is 
one of the conditions or fabrications for avija. This fact 1s directly 
indicated in the Suttas: 


“There are these three cankers: the canker of sensuality, the canker of 
‘being’, and the canker of nescience. With the arising of the cankers, 
nescience arises; with the ceasing of the cankers, nescience ceases.” — 
Sammaditthi Sutta (Maghima-Nikaya 9) 


So we have a situation where avid (nescience) is a determined thing 
dependent upon the fabrications sensuality, ‘being’ and avya. Each and 
every fabrication that avyja depends upon is itself determined by avyja; and 
in turn, avyja determines these same fabrications that determine avyjd. 
Thus aja has a hierarchical structure that breeds itself. This is why aid is 
so stable despite being a determined thing, something that requires 
sustenance. 


“Mighty is that element, Kaccana; that is to say, the element of 
nescience.” — Gifjakavasatha Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 14.13) 


“An earliest point of nescience, monks, is not manifest: “Before this, 
nescience was not; then afterward it came into ‘being’.’ Even if that 1s 
said, monks, nevertheless it is manifest: ‘with this as conditions, 
nescience’. I say, monks, that nescience too is with sustenance, not 
without sustenance.” — Avya Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 10.61) 


One cannot say that nescience came after a certain point in time, because 
that would imply that before that time there was non-nescience or 
knowledge, and that nescience arose from knowledge, which is absurd. A 
situation where nescience arises from non-nescience—that is, where non- 
knowledge of the Four Noble Truths arises from knowledge of the Four 
Noble Truths—1s impossible. 
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But there is another important aspect to this matter. To say that an earliest 
point of nescience is not manifest is also to say that an earliest point in 
consciousness is not manifest—since as we shall see later on, if there is 
nescience there 1s also consciousness. Sartre says in his Being and Nothingness, 
“Actually it is shocking that consciousness ‘appears’ at a certain moment, 
that it comes to ‘inhabit’ the embryo, in short that there is a moment when 
the living being in formation is without consciousness, and a moment 
when consciousness without a past is suddenly imprisoned in it. But the 
shock will cease if it appears that there can be no consciousness without a 
past.” This of course brings up the problem of past and future lives, which 
we will leave for later discussion. 


Further one may ask: if non-knowledge of non-knowledge of the Four 
Noble Truths maintains non-knowledge of the Four Noble ‘Truths, what 
maintains this non-knowledge of non-knowledge of the Four Noble 
Truths? Of course, the answer is again non-knowledge of the Four Noble 
Truths. Because of the recursive and hierarchical nature of avya, we can 
go on and on. But however we try, we cannot get past non-knowledge. It is 
similar to tanhd (craving). Not only 1s there tanhd, there is also tanha for 
tanha; and however we may try, we cannot get beyond it. In reflexion there 
is avyja, and when we attempt to reflect on reflexion there is also avyjd. 
Thus the stability of aviya becomes clear. And it is equally clear that once 
avija is recognized anywhere in its hierarchical structure, to that extent it 
must disappear everywhere, because knowledge of the Four Noble Truths 
involves knowledge of the Four Noble Truths, etc. Thus viya@—science or 
knowledge of the Four Noble Truths—replaces avya@ throughout. 


“What is the one thing, Venerable One, with a monk’s elimination of 
which, nescience is eliminated and science arises?” “Nescience, monk, is 
the one thing, with a monk’s elimination of which, nescience is 
eliminated and science arises.” — Pathamaviyjapahdana Suttam (Samyutta- 


Nikaya 35.62) 
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The reason for this is that, unlike most other things, the condition for 
nescience is nescience itself, and for whatever other condition upon which 
nescience depends, that condition also involves nescience. So nescience is 
the one thing that has to be eliminated if nescience is to be eliminated. 


It is because of avid that we are unable to recognize avid; but it is also 
because of avid that, with the Buddha’s help, we can make an attempt to 
recognize avyjd, and if we succeed in doing so, we bring aijd to an end. 
The same applies to tanha. It is because of tanhda (especially bhavatanha) that 
we are unable to recognize tanhda; but it 1s also because of tanhda that, with 
the Buddha’s help, we can make an attempt to recognize tanhd, and if we 
succeed in doing so, we bring ¢anAd to an end. 


“Herein, sister, a monk hears: “They say that a monk of such a name by 
destroying the cankers, he in this very life, by fully comprehending the 
cankerless release of the heart and the release through understanding, 
having attained it, abides therein.’ ‘To him it occurs: “Surely I too, by 
destroying the cankers... having attained it, shall abide therein.’ Then 
some time after, though supported by craving, he abandons craving.” — 
Pathamaoyjapahana Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 35.62) 


Since there is ava in the puthuyana’s existence, there is in his experience 
appropriation (clinging) as well as teleology. Just as in the Arahant’s case, this 
functions without any actual self or agent or master to direct it. But unlike 
the Arahant, it appears to be directed by a self, agent or master. Avya 
functions automatically without any agent directing it—but it conceals 
this fact from itself. Avid is an automatically functioning blindness (non- 
knowledge) to its own automatic functioning. Removal of the blindness or 
non-knowledge removes the appropriation (clinging) but not the teleology. 
Thus the Avahant’s experience 1s teleological, or purposive, but without 
appropriation or clinging. 


All this indicates that it is impossible for the puthuyana to see the Four Noble 
Truths unless he places some trust (saddha) in a teaching that offers him a 
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viewpoint from which he can recognize avid as avipa. The puthuyana 
cannot recognize avijd as avijd by reflexion, for, as Ven. Nanavira says in 
his Notes on Dhamma, “Tn reflexion avid is the judge as well as the accused, 
and the verdict is always ‘not guilty’.” 

‘To put an end to avyja, one must first recognize avid as avyja, and for this 
one must have the viewpoint of viya—science or knowledge where one can 
see avid as nescience or non-knowledge. The Buddha’s teaching gives the 
puthuyana that viya—that science or knowledge against which ava will 
stand out as avya. And when the puthujana gets this vyja—science or 
knowledge derived from seeing and understanding the Four Noble Truths 
—and has thereby ceased to be a puthuyana, this va forms for him a 
perpetually available criterion, norm or background from which he can 
always recognize avid as avid. 


The question would of course arise as to how a Buddha recognizes aviyja 
and destroys it without any external aid whatsoever and thereby attains 
Buddhahood. The Suttas do not tell us, other than narrating the ascetic 
Gotama’s struggle prior to attaining Buddhahood. But it would appear 
from the Suttas that it is through prodigiously intelligent trial and error 
over a long period of time. This also indicates that the puthuyana, in 
extremely rare cases—precisely as rare as the arising of Buddhas—can see 
the Four Noble Truths and come to the cessation of dukkha without 
external aid. 


Nescience regarding the Four Noble Truths 1s just nescience regarding 
dukkha, its arising, its ceasing and the path leading to that ceasing. ‘This 
means that the puthuyana does not know that his ‘being’ is just dukkha. And 
precisely because he does not know it, he makes no attempt to bring it to 
an end, to reach the cessation of ‘being’. He perceives his ‘being’ to be 
pleasurable (sukha). ‘Thus dukkha is also the experience of the non- 
knowledge of dukkha; for if there is knowledge of dukkha, then to that 
extent dukkha would be attenuated; and the full and thorough knowledge of 
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dukkha would be the utter cessation of dukkha, which again is precisely the 
experience of the Arahant. 


The point is that the puthuyana’s experience of the non-knowledge of 
dukkha is the dukkha that he has non-knowledge of; he has non-knowledge 
of the non-knowledge of dukkha. And this dukkha that is at the same time 
the experience of the non-knowledge of dukkha is the puthuyana’s mistaken 
acceptance of what appears to be a self, soul, subject or ego at its face 
value—actually as a permanent-pleasurable-self (nicca-sukha-atta). Further, 
since the puthuyana takes all things as ‘T, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ in one way or 
another, his experience is dukkha from top to bottom. But the puthuyana 
perceives all things not as being dukkha; he perceives them as being swkha. 
He has nothing against which the things he falsely takes as being swkha will 
stand out as dukkha. The result is that he has no way of recognizing dukkha 
as dukkha; and however much he may try to step back from himself 
reflexively, he still cannot help but see dukkha as sukha. The root-structure 
of his reflexive experience does not permit him to see things as dukkha. It is 
the same as with ava. 


And so again we come to face a similar problem: how then does the 
puthuyana see or know or adjudge that all things are dukkha when he 
perceives no background or criterion or norm of non-dukkha against which 
all things he takes as non-dukkha will stand out as dukkha? The puthuyana has 
no standard or criterion for making such a judgment, and so he does not 
make it. And that is why as with ava, he has to take on trust a teaching 
that offers him a norm or criterion for making that judgment. ‘The 
Buddha’s teaching of anicca-dukkha-anatta flatly contradicts the puthuyana’s 
acceptance of things being nicca-sukha-atta gives him that non-dukkha 
against which all things shall stand out as dukkha. And this norm of non- 
dukkha, being accepted, becomes the norm or reference against which he 
eventually comes to see for himself that all things are dukkha for the 
puthuyana. And when he sees this, he then has in his experience a ‘built-in’ 
criterion or norm of non-dukkha by which he may progress further toward 
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non-dukkha. As a sekha—no longer puthuyana, but not yet Arahant—he has a 
sort of double vision, part of the Buddha’s teaching and part still 
unregenerate. Except for accelerating his progress, the sekha who has the 
perceptions of anicca-dukkha-anatta has no need to hear the teaching, for he 
has internalized it. In a sense, he has become the teaching, at least in 
part. 


It is only with seeing at least the possibility of a total subsidence of 
subjectivity that there appears a non-dukkha, with reference to which there 
appears the judgment that all things are dukkha for the puthuyana becomes 
possible at all. And this non-dukkha with reference to which all things are 
dukkha is not a pleasure (sukha) as known by the puthuyana, for whatever 
pleasure and displeasure the puthujjana experiences and knows is 
connected with ‘being’ (bhava). It is the relief from this pleasure and 
displeasure, beyond which the puthuyana cannot see. This relief, or non- 
dukkha, which the sekha sees but does not yet experience, is what the Avahant 
experiences at all times. In the Suttas the word sukha is used to denote this 
non-dukkha too; in fact it is referred to as paramam sukham: the highest or 
ultimate swkha. 
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Chapter 13 
Nibbana 


We have said that the fundamental reflexive structure of the Arahant’s 
experience is characterized by the absence of the tendency to conceiving 
subjectivity. When this tendency is absent, all voluntary and involuntary 
conceptions of subjectivity are also absent. And this is because there is not 
even a trace of avyjd in his reflexive structure. As long as there is even a 
trace of avid, all things are as described in the Suttas in the root-structure: 
they are inherently in subjection; they cither are clung to, or are to be 
clung to. 


“If, monks, knowledge is not cleansed and purified for themselves, even 
that mere fraction of knowledge that these venerable recluses and divines 
do not cleanse, even that is called clinging in these recluses and divines.” 
— Paticattaya Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 102) 


The Arahant knows that ‘this is dukkha, that dukkha should be thoroughly 
understood (pariiifieya), that dukkha has been thoroughly understood; he 
knows that this is the arising of dukkha, that the arising of dukkha should 
be laid aside (pahatabbha), that the arising of dukkha has been laid aside, 
he knows that this is the ceasing of dukkha, that the ceasing of dukkha 
should be realized (saccikatabbha), that the ceasing of dukkha has been 
realized; he knows that this is the path leading to the ceasing of dukkha, 
that the path leading to the ceasing of dukkha should be fully developed 
(bhavatabbe), that the path leading to the ceasing of dukkha has been fully 
developed.’ The Four Noble Truths have been seen and known by him in 
all these twelve ways, for until they are known in all these twelve ways, 
nanadassana na suvisuddham: “knowledge-&-seeing is not fully purified.” — 
Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 56.11) 
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Consequently the question may arise: While the mental function of the 
Arahant lasts—during his lifetime—does the Arahant obtain further 
knowledge regarding the Four Noble Truths? The answer is: No further 
comprehension is necessary after one has become Arahant. 


“For the Arahant, friend, there is nothing further to be done or to be 
added to the done.” — Stlavanta Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.122) 


As to whether any additional but unnecessary knowledge arises in the 
Arahant while his mental functions last, we cannot say for certain, nor do 
the Suttas definitely tell us, nor is it necessary to know. 


In the Mula-pariyaya Sutta, the Buddha tells us that the root-structure of his 
reflexive experience is the same as the Avahant’s insofar as both are devoid 
of all conceptions of subjectivity, and differ only in the extent of 
comprehension. That is, while the Avahant has ‘thoroughly 

understood’ (panitiatam), the Buddha has ‘thoroughly understood to the 
end’ (panitnatantam). The Arahant’s thorough understanding 1s that necessary 
to the extent of destroying dukkha. It is only to this extent that the Arahant’s 
understanding is said to be thorough, complete or fully purified. But the 
understanding of the Buddha exceeds this limit. This situation allows the 
possibilities that an Arahant to obtain further understanding concerning 
dukkha as time goes on, though not to the extent of a Buddha; and perhaps 
allow certain Arahants to have more understanding concerning dukkha than 
others. However, the minimum understanding required for the personal 
cessation of dukkha is common to all Arahants. 


A further question may also arise: how does the Buddha know that he has 
gone to the very end of knowledge? Who can answer this question except 
another Buddha? And the answer could merely be: the Buddha knows. 
So again we come back to the same question: how? Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons why the Buddha said that of the four inconceivable thoughts 
(acinteyya) which if thought and pondered upon with a view to arriving at a 
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final conclusion, will only lead to madness and distraction, the Buddha- 
range of a Buddha is one. 


The point here is that any further knowledge that might come to the 
Arahant is of absolutely no value or meaning to him, is of no significance 
to him, because katam karantyam—“he has done what was to be done”. The 
description the Buddha gives to the Arahant’s life is upadisesa—“stuff 
remaining”. It doesn’t matter if the Avahant lives for a few seconds or many 
years; it is all the same to him. 


Now when all conceptions of subjectivity have ceased, then all the things 
that depend on that subjectivity necessarily also cease. What are those 
things? Clinging (wpadana), craving (tanha), ‘being’ (bhava), birth (jdt), aging- 
&-death (jaramarana) etc. In short, the fabrications that determine dukkha 
have ceased, and therefore dukkha has also ceased. 


Now, cessation normally just means the ceasing of that thing. A thing 
arises (samudaya), it persists (thti) and then it ceases (nzrodha). In the case of 
the Arahant, the cessation is a cessation once and for all. ‘That is to say, in 
the Avahant, the fabrications that determine dukkha, having ceased, do not 
arise again. It is asesanirodha—‘ceasing without remainder’. 


For this reason, the cessation of fabrications that determine dukkha in the 
Arahant is called extinction. And this leads us to the meaning of the Pali 
word nibbana, which simply means extinction. ‘The etymological derivation 
of the word implies extinguishing a fire by using up or depriving it of its 
fuel. So the Buddha teaches that the Arahant’s experience, or Arahant-ness 
(Arahantta) is the experience of extinction of the fire of dukkha: the 
experience of nibbana. The Arahant is described as ditthadhammambbanappatto: 
“one attained to extinction here-&-now.” — Nalakalapi Sutta (Samyutta- 


Nikaya 12.67) 
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When avyda is extinct, a conceptions of subjectivity are extinct, all clinging 
is extinct, and likewise all those things dependent upon them 1s also 
extinct. The extinction of any one of these things involves the extinction 
of the rest. This permits us to define nzbbdna in many ways; and it is usual 
to define nbbana in terms of whatever is under discussion. If ‘being’ is 
under discussion, then it would be appropriate to describe mibbana as 
cessation or extinction of ‘being’. The cessation of ‘being’ is called 
bhavantrodho-mbbana — Sanputta Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 10.7). Similarly, if the 
‘person’ is being discussed, then it would be appropriate to say that nibbana 
is the cessation or extinction of the ‘person’: sakkanirodho — Sakkaya Sutta 
(Samyutta-Nikaya 22.105). If we reckon the purpose of the Buddha’s 
teaching as the cessation of dukkha, then we would describe nibbana as 
cessation or extinction of dukkha (dukkhanirodho) or as destruction of dukkha 
(dukkhakkhayam). However, in the Suttas the most common description of 
nibbana is ragakkhayo dosakkhayo mohakkhayo: “the destruction of lust, the 
destruction of hate, the destruction of delusion” — Mbbanapanha Sutta 
(Samyutta-Nekaya 38.1). 


Here is the main definition of nzbbana, as given in the Pali dictionary: 


I. Etymology. Although nir+va ‘to blow’. (cp. BSk. nirvana) is already in 
use in the Vedic period (see nzbbapetz), we do not find its distinctive 
application till later and more commonly in popular use, where vd is fused 
with vr; in this sense, viz. in application to the extinguishing of fire, which 
is the prevailing Buddhist conception of the term. Only in the older texts 
do we find references to a simile of the wind and the flame; but by far the 
most common metaphor and that which governs the whole idea of 
nibbana finds expression in the putting out of fire by other means of 
extinction than by blowing, which latter process rather tends to incite the 
fire than to extinguish it. The going out of the fire may be due to 
covering it up, or to depriving it of further fuel, by not feeding it, or by 
withdrawing the cause of its production. Thus to the Pali etymologist the 
main reference is to the root vr; (to cover), and not to vd (to blow). This is 
still more clearly evident in the case of nebbuta (q. v. for further discussion). 
In verbal compn. nis+vd (see vayati) refers only to the (non-) emittance of 
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an odor, which could never be used for a meaning of ‘being exhausted’; 
moreover, one has to bear in mind that native commentators themselves 
never thought of explaining nbbana by anything like blowing (va@ia), but 
always by nistvana (see nibbana). For Bdhgh’s defn of nibbana see e. g. Vism 
293. 


The meanings of n. are: 1. The going out of a lamp or fire (popular 
meaning). 


2. Health, the sense of bodily well-being (probably, at first, the passing 
away of feverishness, restlessness). 


3. The dying out in the heart of the threefold fire of raga, dosa and moha: 
lust, ill-will and stupidity (Buddhistic meaning). 


4. The sense of spiritual well-being, of security, emancipation, victory 
and peace, salvation, bliss. 


II. Import and Range of the Term. A. Nibbana is purely and solely an 
ethical state, to be reached in this birth by ethical practices, 
contemplation and insight. It is therefore not transcendental. The first 
and most important way to reach N. is by means of the eightfold Path, 
and all expressions which deal with the realization of emancipation from 
lust, hatred and illusion apply to practical habits and not to speculative 
thought. N. is realized in one's heart; to measure it with a speculative 
measure is to apply a wrong standard. A very apt and comprehensive 
discussion of nzbbana is found in F. Heiler, Dre buddhistische Versenkung 
(Munchen2 1922), pp. 36--42, where also the main literature on the 
subject is given. Nibbana is the untranslatable expression of the 
Unspeakable, of that for which in the Buddha's own saying there is no 
word, which cannot be grasped in terms of reasoning and cool logic, the 
Nameless, Undefinable (cp. the simile of extinction of the flame which 
may be said to pass from a visible state into a state which cannot be 
defined. Thus the Saint (Arahant) passes into that same state, for which 
there is ‘no measure’ (i. e. no dimension). Yet its sentimental value to the 
(exuberant optimism of the) early Buddhists (Rhys Davids, Karly Buddhism, 
p. 73) is one of peace and rest, perfect passionlessness, and thus supreme 
happiness. As Heiler in the words of R. Otto (Das Heilige etc. 1917; 
quoted I. c. p. 41) describes it, “only by its concept Mrvana is something 
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negative, by its sentiment, however, a positive item in most pronounced 
form.” We may also quote Rh. Davids' words: “One might fill columns 
with the praises, many of them among the most beautiful passages in Pali 
poetry and prose, lavished on this condition of mind, the state of the 
man made perfect according to the Buddhist faith. Many are the pet 
names, the poetic epithets, bestowed upon it, each of them—for they are 
not synonyms—emphasizing one or other phase of this many-sided 
conception—the harbor of refuge, the cool cave, the island amidst the 
floods, the place of bliss, emancipation, liberation, safety, the supreme, 
the transcendental, the uncreated, the tranquil, the home of ease, the 
calm, the end of suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the 
ambrosia, the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, the further 
shore, the unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, the ineffable, the 
detachment, the holy city, and many others. Perhaps the most frequent in 
the B. texts is Arahantship, ‘the state of him who is worthy’; and the one 
exclusively used in Europe is Nirvana, the ‘dying out, that is, the dying out 
in the heart of the fell fire of the three cardinal sins: sensuality, ill-will, 
and stupidity (Sayyutta 1V.251, 261)” (Early Buddhism pp. 72, 73.) And 
Heiler says (p. 42 1. c.): “Mirvaina is, although it might sound a paradox, in 
spite of all conceptional negativity nothing but ‘eternal salvation,’ after 
which the heart of the religious yearns on the whole earth.” ‘The current 
simile is that of fire, the consuming fire of passion (ra@g—aggi), of craving 
for rebirth, which has to be extinguished, if a man is to attain a condition 
of indifference towards everything worldly, and which in the end, in its 
own good time, may lead to freedom from rebirth altogether, to certain 
and final extinction (parinibbana). Fire may be put out by water, or may go 
out of itself from lack of fuel. The ethical state called Mdbbana can only 
rise from within. It is therefore in the older texts compared to the fire 
going out, rather than to the fire being put out. The latter point of view, 


though the word nzbbana is not used, occurs in one or two passages in later 
books. 


In the Samyutta-Nikaya, Asankhatasamyutta, there are thirty-three descriptive 
words gives for the destruction of lust, hate and delusion. As such, they are 
also terms for Avahant-ness and for nzbbana. It is worth going through these 
terms, dwelling at some length on the more important ones. 
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1. Asankhata—the not-determined 


We have seen its meaning earlier; it implies that no ‘person’ or subject ‘T’ 1s 
determined. And it is only with the Avahant that there is no ‘person’ 
determined. 


2. Antam—the end 


Ayahant-ness is the summum bonum of all life’s endeavors: the end. All that 
had to be done has been done. There is no more in the here-&-now. 


3. Anasavam—without cankers 


All the cankers, which can be categorized under three broad headings 
askamasava (canker of sensuality) bhavasava (canker of ‘being’) and aviyasva 
(canker of nescience) are utterly extinct. The Avahant is free of cankers. 


4. Saccam—the truth 


The experience of Avahant-ness is the experience of the highest truth, 
which means it is the experience of the highest actuality of the highest 
reality. 


“For this, monk, is the ultimate noble understanding, that is: the 
knowledge of the destruction of all dukkha. That release of his is founded 
on truth, and is unshakable... For this, monk, is the ultimate Noble 
Truth, that is, mibbana, the nature of which is without falsity.” — 
Dhatwtbhanga Sutta (Maghima-Nikaya 140) 


5. Param—the beyond 


The Arahant has ‘gone beyond’ (faramgata). And what has he gone beyond? 
He has gone beyond ‘(my) self’ and its inevitable correlative ‘a world that 
concerns (my) self’. Thus he has also gone beyond the range of all 
existential thinking. The consequence of this 1s, of course, that he is gone 
beyond all dukkha. 
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6. Mpunam—the subtle 


The experience of the Avahant is not plain common understanding, It is 
deep, and cannot be comprehended through a process of mere conceptual 
thinking. It is comprehensible only to the intelligent and wise man, and 
then only if he develops right view (sammaditthi). Nipunam can also be taken 
to mean ‘accomplished’ or ‘skilled’. 


7. Sududdasam—very hard to see 


What is so very hard to see is that the Avahant has intention (or preference, 
choice) but no thoughts of subjectivity; he has intention but no ¢anha. It 1s 
equally hard to see the the Arahant is an individual but not a ‘person’, not a 
‘somebody’ not a subject (‘T’). 


8. Ajaram—non-decaying 


The changes that occur to the Arahant’s sense faculties are not decay to 
him. We discussed this fully in Chapter 12. 


9. Dhuvam—stable 


Arahant-ness is the stable because it is the only state of life that does not 
and cannot change its reflexive character or nature. The Arahant can 
never go back to being a puthuyana; Arahant-ness 1s irreversible. The 
Buddha’s teaching aims at altering our thinking to the point where it can 
never be altered again. 


10. Apalokitam—taken leave of 


The Arahant has ‘taken leave of’ the world. For him there is never a ‘world 
for me’. As long as he lives he experiences feelings, perceptions, etc. but 
they have no existential significance. 
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11. Anidassanam—non-indicative 


This is one of the most important descriptions of the Arahant’s experience, 
yet it is often misunderstood. Anidassana is usually explained as ‘invisible’ or 
‘cannot be seen with the eyes’. Actually anidassana refers to something very 
important and equally difficult to see. In the Suttas the Arahant’s 
consciousness is described as anidassana, which literally means ‘not pointing 
to’ or ‘non-indicative’. What does the consciousness of the Avahant not 
point to? Of what is it non-indicative? A subject (‘I’). The non-Arahant’s 
experience always points to or tends to point to a subject, an ‘T’. It is 
always with clinging. In other words, to the non-Arahant, things present 
themselves as ‘for me’ to varying degrees. And this in turn points to the 
existence or persistence in time of a subject ‘I’: ‘I am’; ‘(my) self is’. 
No subjectivity is conceived in the Arahant’s reflexive structure. 


To the non-Arahant, ‘things are for me’; to the Arahant, ‘things are’. When 
the life of the Avahant ceases, ‘things are’ also ceases. In other words, to the 
non-Arahant there is a ‘my-world’; to the Arahant ‘my-world’ has ceased, and 
there is only a ‘world’ left; when the Arahant’s life ceases the ‘world’ also 
ceases. Thus his consciousness is non-indicative: viiianam anidassanam — 
Kevatta Sutta, Tiradassisakunupama (Digha-Nikaya 11.6). 


12. Nppapancam—without subjective elaborations 


The Pali word papafica means ‘expansion’ or ‘elaboration’. It is used to 
refer to the reflexive elaborations of what is given in the immediate 
experience in terms of conceiving subjectivity inherent in the root- 
structure of the non-arahant’s reflexive experience. The arahant has cut off 
all such elaborations. He is chinnapaparica: ‘with subjective elaborations cut 
off? — Acchariyabbhuta Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 123) 
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13. Santam—peace 


As long as there are notions of subjectivity there are unpleasant things like 
anxiety. Complete utter peace is possible only when there is no subjectivity 
whatsoever. A peace higher than that is impossible; thus the Arahant 
experiences the highest peace. 


14. Amatam—deathless 


We discussed earlier how the Avahant is deathless. 


15. Panitam—excellent 


Arahant-ness is the most excellent experience possible. 


16. Stvam—fortune 


Arahant-ness is the most fortunate and auspicious experience simply 
because there is no dukkha whatsoever. 


17. Khemam—security 


There being no ‘T or ‘self’ to feel insecure to any degree, the experience of 
the Avahant is the experience of utter security. No misfortune whatsoever— 
anxiety, fear, worry etc.—can ever befall him. Ahemam can also be taken to 
mean quietness or peace. 


18. Tanhakkhayo—destruction of tanha 


The Arahant is free from all tanha of whatever kind. 


19. Accharityam—wonderful 


Arahant-ness is the most wonderful experience. 
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20. Abbhutam—astonishing 


Arahant-ness is a truly astonishing experience. 


21. Anitikam—freed from harm 


In the Arahant’s experience there is no ‘T or ‘self’ that can be harmed. An 
unpleasant bodily feeling is experienced in just the same unattached or 
unaffected manner as a pleasant bodily feeling would be. 


22. Anitikadhammam—the state of being freed from harm 


The Arahant has been freed from all harm. 


23. Nibbanam—Extinction 


This is a word with a very broad meaning, and it includes the extinction of 
all things that determine dukkha. ‘The meaning is extended to cover the 
extinction of the residual five aggregates when the life of the Arahant comes 
to an end. 


24. Avyapajjho—harmless 


The Arahant having no ill-will (avyapada) whatsoever, he cannot be of any 
harm to anyone. 


25. Virago—non-attachment 


Arhat-ness is described as non-attachment simply because there is no 
attachment to anything. With non-attachment also come the 
corresponding characteristics of non-resistance and non-repulsion. The 
Arahant is neither attracted nor repelled by things. 
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26. Suddhi—purity 


Arahant-ness is purity in that it is free from all defilements (Azlesa). It is only 
Arahant-ness that, in the true and worthy sense of the term, can be called 
pure. 


27. Mutti—release 
Arahant-ness is the release from all dukkha. 


28. Analayo—done away with 


The Arahant has done away with tanhd or any other things that determine 


dukkha. 


29. Dipam—the island 


Used in a metaphorical sense for safety from all dangers and miseries, from 
all dukkha. Arahant-ness is the island of safety. 


30. Lena—the cave 


Arahant-ness is compared with a cave which one enters to be safe from all 
harm 


31. Tanam—the shelter 

Arahant-ness is the shelter from harm and suffering. 
32. Saranam—the refuge 

Arahant-ness is the only refuge from dukkha. 


33. Parayanam—the ultimate goal 


There is no ultimate goal beyond Arahant-ness. All other goals are instances 
of dukkha. Arahant-ness being wholly free from dukkha, it is the ultimate goal. 
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Another common description of Arahant-ness 1s paramam sukham: ‘ultimate 
ease’. The Buddha says of this ultimate ease: 


“Happy is detachment in this world—going beyond sensuality. Dispelling 
the conceit ‘(I) am’—that is the ultimate ease.” — Mahdavagga I, 
Mucalindakatha 


The word sukham used in this context 1s often rendered ‘happiness’; 
consequently Arahant-ness is often described as ‘the ultimate happiness’. 
But the word happiness implies a kind of refined pleasure, and therein lies 
its danger. What is really meant by sukham here is pleasantness born of the 
utter relief from pleasure and displeasure that 1s tied to ‘being’. 


A very important description of Avahant-ness is that it is the experience of 
‘the burden laid down’ (ofitabhara). ‘The Buddha says: 


“T will preach to you, monks, the burden, carrying the burden, taking of 
the burden, and putting down the burden. Do you listen. 


“What, monks, is the burden? “The five clinging-ageregates’ should be 
the reply. What five? They are the clinging-agegregate of matter... 
feeling... perception... fabrications... consciousness. ‘This, monks, is 
called the burden. 


“And what, monks, is carrying the burden? “The individual’ should be the 
reply: that venerable one of such-&-such a name and of such-&-such a 
family. This, monks, is called carrying the burden. 


“And what, monks, is taking the burden? That craving leading to more 
‘being’, conjoined with desire and lust, leading delighting in this and that 
—that 1s to say, craving-for-sensuality, craving-for-‘being’, craving- 
for-‘nonbeing’. This, monks, is called taking the burden. 


“And what, monks, is putting down the burden? The entire fading out 
and cessation, giving up, relinquishment of that same craving, the release 
from it, its abandonment. This, monks, is called putting down the 
burden.” — Bhara Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.22) 
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The burden is the five clinging-aggregates; carrying the burden is 
continuous ‘being’ as a ‘self’, this permanent, pleasurable ‘P of such-&- 
such name and family; taking the burden is the craving to be that self} and 
putting down the burden is abandoning that craving. What that is 
accomplished, the clinging is also abandoned and only the five aggregates 
remain. Carrying the burden is not just being an individual; it is being an 
individual regarded as a ‘self’, and this is done because in the root- 
structure of the reflexive experience of that individual there is 
fundamental clinging which is called ‘the burden’. The individual without 
this burden is the Avahant. ‘This Sutta also tells us that the word puggala, 
‘individual is broader in meaning than sakkaya, ‘person’. Every ‘person’ is 
an individual, but every ‘individual’ is not a person; and only the Avahant 1s 
in this condition. 


A beautiful description of the Avahant 1s given by the Buddha that makes all 
ethics, psychology, psychiatry, etc. look like a child’s game: 


“Friend, the monk in whom the cankers are destroyed 1s incapable of 
deliberately depriving a living being of life. The monk in whom the 
cankers are destroyed is incapable of taking what is not given so that it 
constitutes theft. The monk in whom the cankers are destroyed is 
incapable of pursuing sex. ‘The monk in whom the cankers are destroyed 
is incapable of knowingly uttering falsehood. ‘The monk in whom the 
cankers are destroyed is incapable of laying up treasure for indulging in 
pleasure as he did when he was a householder. The monk in whom the 
cankers are destroyed is incapable of taking a course of action through 
desire. The monk in whom the cankers are destroyed is incapable of 
taking a course of action through hate. The monk in whom the cankers 
are destroyed 1s incapable of taking a course of action through delusion. 
The monk in whom the cankers are destroyed is incapable of taking a 
course of action through fear. Friend, the monk who is an Avahant, in 
whom the fetters are destroyed, has done what had to be done, has laid 
down the burden, attained the highest, completely destroyed the fetter of 
‘being’, released through right knowledge, is incapable of these nine 
behaviors.” — Pasddika Sutta, Khinasavabhabbathana (Digha-Nikaya 29) 
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The Arahant is incapable of doing these nine things. The nature of 
Arahant-ness is such that it is impossible for him to do these things. For 
these things to be done, notions of ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ must be present, 
and these notions are absent in the Arahant, nor can they ever arise in him 
again. But even with such glorious praise, the notion of mibbana or 
‘extinction’ as the summum bonum or ultimate goal of human endeavor will 
doubtlessly strike the puthuyana, innocently pursuing and enjoying the 
pleasures of his senses, as singularly discouraging, especially if he is told 
that it is simply the cessation of ‘being’. He may not go so far as to hope 
for a transcendent Absolute as described by Bradley in these glowing 
terms: 


“Tt would be experience entire, containing all elements in harmony... 
Thought would be present as a higher intuition; will would be there 
where the Ideal has become reality; beauty and pleasure and feeling 
would live on in total fulfilment. Every flame of passion, chaste and 
carnal, would still burn in the Absolute unquenched and unabridged, a 
note absorbed in the harmony of highest bliss.” — Appearance and Reality, 
Chapter XV 


But even the more soberly thoughtful puthuyana would like to expect 
something more positive and exciting than extinction of ‘being’ as the 
summum bonum. He shrinks before the idea that his precious “‘being’—with 
its evanescent anguish and ecstasy, success and failure, hope and fulfillment 
—1is wholly gratuitous; and he is repelled by the idea that he would be 
better off without it. It is only natural, therefore, that he, not seeing dukkha, 
should look for a remedy to save something from what he imagines as a 
shipwreck. Even in the final and inevitable ruin of his hopes, he could, like 
Jaspers, despairingly continue to cling by imagining that it is possible ‘in 
shipwreck to experience Being’. So when, as in the following passages from 
the Udana, the Buddha describes nibbana in positive terms instead of the 
usual negative, he concludes that the Buddha is hinting at some eternal 
metaphysical existence, or at some living reality behind appearances—an 
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Absolute, an Unconditioned world, whatever—into which the Arahant 
passes when his life is over. 


“There is, monks, that base wherein is neither earth nor water nor fire 
nor air, nor the base of endless space nor the base of endless 
consciousness, nor the base of nothingness, nor this world, nor a world 
beyond, nor both sun and moon. There, monks, I say there is neither 
coming nor going, nor standing nor passing away, nor arising, Without 
support, without proceeding, without anything as object it is. This, indeed 
is the end of dukkha.” — Udana, Pataligamiyavagga | 


“There is, monks, the not-born, the not-being, the not-made, the not- 
determined. If, monks, there were not that not-born, the not-being, the 
not-made, the not-determined, there would be no escape manifest here 
from the born, the being, the made, the determined. But, monks, since 
there is the not-born, the not-being, the not-made, the not-determined, 
therefore an escape, from the born, the being, the made, the determined 
is manifest.” — Udana, Patalgamiyavagga 3 


These are descriptions of the Avahant’s experience. In the Arahant’s 
experience, consciousness is ananuruddha, ‘not devoted’ to anything, as for 
example occurs in the puthuyana’s consciousness when he experiences a 
pleasant feeling. On the other hand it is appativiruddha, ‘not in opposition’ to 
anything either, as for example when the puthuyana experiences an 
unpleasant feeling. The Arahant does have preferences—of the intentions 
present he intends this intention and not others—but his intending is 
neither devotion associated with pleasure nor an opposition associated 
with displeasure. Devotional and opposition are determined only when 
consciousness is indicative of a subject (‘I’) when there 1s clinging. 


The Arahant’s experience is devoid of anything forming an object for 
clinging: anarammanamevetam. Since clinging is finished, no subject ‘TP stands. 
A subject (‘I’) being over, a world (loko) for a subject (‘T) is over, whether 
that be a world here or a world beyond. No mental absorptions (jhana) of 
infinite space, infinite consciousness, etc. for a subject ‘I’ are there. No 
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subject ‘P being there to come or go, coming and going are over. These 
things have lost all existential significance. They are without 
existential base or support; that is to say, they have no base ‘for me’. 
And the experience of earth, water, etc. that is without ‘for me’ is that base 
referred to in the Buddha’s statement quoted above, “There is, monks, that 
base wherein there is neither earth nor water nor fire... This, indeed, is the 
end of dukkha.” In other words, there are six pairs of bases (sense organs 
and their objects) without a ‘for me’, which is precisely the end of dukkha. 


Briefly then, Avahant-ness 1s the not-born, not-being, not-made, not- 
determined, because with regard to the Arahant there is no longer an ‘T’ or 
‘self? that is born or being or made or determined; hence there is no 
longer a world that is born or being or made or determined as a 
correlative of an ‘T° or ‘self’. But if the puthuyana still cannot help but feel 
that these passages refer to the aftermath of an Arahant’s life as an eternity 
of positive bliss or some kind of experience of ‘being’, he should ponder 
over this passage that follows the ones quoted earlier: 


“For him who clings there is agitation. For him who clings not there is no 
agitation. Agitation not being, there is allaying. Allaying being, there is no 
inclination. Inclination not being, there is no coming, no going, Coming 
and going not being, there is no appearance-&-disappearance. 
Appearance-&-disappearance not being, there is no here nor yonder nor 
between the two. This, indeed, is the end of all dukkha.” — Udana, 
Pataligamiyavagga 4 


Clearly, this refers to the experience of the Arahant. ‘For him who clings 
not’ (anissttassa) means ‘for the living Arahant’; and ‘for him who clings not’, 
there 1s no coming nor going (agati gati na hott). And further, as the Buddha 
pointed out to Bahiya Darucirtya, the ‘here’ and the ‘there’ and the 
‘between the two’ not being there for an ‘T or ‘self’ is just the experience 
of the end of dukkha. 
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Speculations that interpret the foregoing Udana passages as pointing to 
some form of eternal existence of the Avahant after this life is over are 
surely a result of clinging to belief in self (attavadupadana). The puthujana 
cannot think of the Avahant in any terms except those of self, and a self 1s 
necessarily eternal. In fact the Miala-pariyaya Sutta goes on to state that the 
idea of nzbbdna can be conceived by the puthuyana as nibbanam meti maiifati: 
‘nibbana is for me’. Whether the puthuyana is not instructed at all, or 
instructed wrongly by kanha dhamma, ‘dark teachings’ he still remains an 
uninstructed puthujana. To the uninstructed puthuyana, nibbana 1s the 
annihilation of a self or soul; so he argues that these passages ‘must surely 
imply that nzbbana is not simply annihilation’. 


Nibbana certainly is not ‘simply annihilation’; it is not annihilation at all. 
Nibbana, extinction or cessation of ‘being’, is not at all the same as 
annihilation of a supposed self or soul. In the Alagaddipama Sutta (Mayhima- 
Ntkaya 22) a monk asks the Buddha whether there can be anxiety about 
subjective absence (ayhatam asati paritassana). The Buddha replies: 


“There might be, monk. Here, monk, someone holds the view “The 
world is self} and when I have departed I shall be permanent, enduring, 
eternal, not having the nature of change; and I shall remain like this for 
ever and ever.’ He listens to the Tathagata or his disciple setting forth the 
Teaching for the destruction of all tendencies to wrong views, assertions, 
obsessions and insistences, for the calming of all fabrications, for the 
relinquishing of all foundations, for the destruction of all craving, for the 
fading out, for cessation, for extinction. It occurs to him thus: ‘I shall 
surely be annihilated! I shall surely perish! I shall surely be no more!’ He 
sorrows, is distressed and laments, beating his breast and bewailing, and 
falls into confusion. Thus indeed, monk, is there anxiety about subjective 
absence.” 


So there is the source of anxiety for the puthuyana in regard to the Buddha’s 
teaching of nebbana. But not so for the sekha. The sekha sees that it is only 
the nescient and confused who can think that there is a way out 
of dukkha other than extinction. He sees, while the puthuyana does not, 
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that ‘being’ or ‘self’-existence is just dukkha, and that the cessation of dukkha 
can only be the cessation or extinction of ‘being’ or ‘self’-extinction. 


Now we saw that Arahant-ness 1s the experience of the extinction of 
clinging. Clinging being extinct, Avahant-ness is just the five aggregates, 
which form the ‘residue’ or ‘stuff remaining’ referred to as saupddisesa 
nibbanadhatu: “extinction element with residue,” described as follows: 


“He understands: ‘this perception 1s empty of the canker of sensuality.’ 
He understands: ‘this perception is empty of the canker of ‘being’.’ He 
understands: ‘this perception is empty of the canker of nescience.’ But 
there is just this that is non-emptiness, that is to say, what is dependent 
upon this six-sense based body and conditioned by life. ‘Thus he regards it 
as empty of whatever is not there. Whatever remains, he discerns as 
present: ‘this 1s’.” — Cilasufiiata Sutta (Majhima-Nikaya 121) 


And of that which remains, bodily unpleasant feeling could well be a 
part. But for the Avahant, kamma or ethically significant action—action 
concerning an ‘T or ‘self’—has ceased. Unskillful kamma, ethical action 
rooted in lust, hate and delusion leads to further kamma, to the arising of 
kamma; while skillful kamma, ethical action free from lust, hate and delusion, 
leads to the ceasing of kamma. Thus of unskillful kamma it 1s said, 


“That kamma leads to the arising of kamma, that kamma does not lead to 
the ceasing of kamma.” — Pathamanidana Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.112) 


And of skillful kamma it is said: 


“That kamma leads to the ceasing of kamma, that kamma does not lead to 
the arising of kamma.” — Pathamanidana Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.112) 


The Arahant not only understands all this, but has personally reached the 
cessation of kamma. The Arahant is sabbakammakkhayam patto: “he has come 
to the destruction of all kamma” — Sisupacala Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 5.8) The 
Arahant certainly acts with intention, but because this action no longer 
concerns an ‘T° or a ‘self? it is no longer kamma, either skillful (Ausala) or 
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unskillful (akusala), and hence also no longer ethical. Nibbana, or Arahant- 
ness is thus also the extinction of ethics as well. 


“Comprehending the parable of the raft, monks, you have to eliminate 
ethical things too, let alone unethical things.” — Alagaddiipama Sutta 
(Mayhima-Nikaya 22) 


The good or moral behavior recognized by ethics is perfectly fulfilled by 
the Arahant’s behavior. In fact, as the Pasadika Sutta (Digha-Nikaya 29.1) says, 
it fulfills very much more. But the intention behind the Arahant’s so-called 
good behavior are very much different than in the case of ordinary 
morality or ethics. ‘The puthuyana is concerned with ethics, which is 
essentially a question of ‘What should I do?’ for the simple reason that the 
intention of the puthuyana is always the intention ‘for me’. Every school of 
ethics is looking for answers to the question, ‘What should I do?’ 


But since the tendency to the conceit ‘(I) am’ 1s absent in the Arahant, there 
is for him no such question; hence no ethics and no ethical action. The 
Arahant’s good behavior 1s the consequence of the destruction of avya, and 
of all the things that depend on avzya. Even when an Avahant makes an 
endeavor to enlighten a non-Avahant, that serves no ethical requirement. 
The endeavor is purely out of compassion (anukampa). ‘This compassion, 
however, is not the same as the compassion sometimes exhibited by the 
puthuyana. The puthuyana’s compassion is also something ethical; it is 
conjoined with his perennial subjectivity, it is with binding (sanyutto) and 
with nescience (avyja). The Arahant’s compassion is not ethical action; it 1s 
not conjoined with subjectivity, it is without binding; it is a phenomenon 
born of science (via) and knowledge (fana). 


“Sakka, by whatever reason association is born, the one who understands 
should not be with mind moved to compassion by that; but since with 
mind clarified he admonishes another, he is not fettered by that. That is 
his compassion and sympathy.” — Sakkanama Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 10.2) 
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But the Arahant as an individual can certainly experience whatever result 
is left to be experienced due to earlier kamma done before attainment of 
Arahant-ness in terms of bodily comfort and discomfort. 


“The Arahant is contacted by the result of earlier kamma.” — Angulimala 
Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 86) 


This Sutta provides us with an example of how an individual—the 
notorious serial killer Angulimala—reduced the grave and serious results 
of the unskillful Aamma he did earlier to insignificance, through pursuing 
the Buddha’s teaching and attaining Arahant-ness. Experiencing the 
residual result of earlier kamma is a part of the extinction element with 
residue—Arahant-ness. The Arahant says of himself: 


“T delight not in death, I delight not in life; I await my time composed 
and aware.” — Theragdta 607 


Note that just as the word ‘T is used for convenience of expression, the 
word ‘death’ is also sometimes used to refer to the laying down of the 
Arahant’s life. When Arahant-ness is over—when the Arahant’s life comes 
to an end—this residue is also over. This latter phase is therefore called 
anupadisesa nibbanadhatu: ‘extinction element without residue’ — 
Nibbanadhatu Sutta (Khuddaka-Nikaya 4.44). And it is this extinction element 
without residue (which is often confused with the extinction element with 
residue) that the puthuyana, unable to give up clinging to belief in self, is so 
inclined to endow with an eternal existence. 


“Monks, there are these two extinction-elements. Which two? The 
extinction-element with residue, and the extinction-element without 
residue. 


“And which, monks, is the extinction-element with residue? Here, monks, 
a monk is an Arahant, a destroyer of the cankers, one who has reached 
completion, done what was to be done, laid down the burden, achieved 
his own welfare, utterly destroyed the fetter of ‘being’, one who is 
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released through comprehending rightly. His five faculties (seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, touching) still remain; owing to their being 
intact he experiences what is agreeable and disagreeable, he feels what is 
pleasant and unpleasant. It is his destruction of lust, destruction of hate 
and destruction of delusion, monks, that is called the extinction element 
with residue. 


“And which, monks, is the extinction-element without residue? Here, 
monks, a monk is an Avahant... released through comprehending rightly. 
All of his that is felt, not being delighted in, will become cold here itself. 
It is this, monks, that is called the extinction-element without residue.” — 


Nibbanadhatu Sutta (Khuddaka-Nikaya 4.44) 


Thus in the three phases we have: 


five clinging- paticupadanak | non-Arahant ‘my world’ experience with 

aggregates khanda subjectivity 

five aggregates | paficakkhanda | living Arahant ‘world’ experience without 
subjectivity 

extinction of paiicakkhanda | ending of the extinction of | extinction of 

the five -nivodha life of the ‘world’ experience 

aggregates Arahant 


Showing the lifeless body of the monk Godhika, passed away as an Arahant, 
the Buddha said, 


“And monks, Godhika, the son of a good family, is utterly extinct with 
consciousness not stationed anew.” — Godhika Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 4.23) 


The same 1s said of the monk Vakkali in the Vakkali Sutta (Samyutta- 
Ntkaya 22.87). The phrase “consciousness not stationed anew” makes the 
situation quite clear. 


Questions concerning ‘after death’ (parammarana) states are relevant for 
anyone other than the Avahant because they determine anxiety. But they are 
irrelevant for the Arahant. Regarding the death of non-Arahants the Suttas 
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say, kdyassa bheda parammarana: “After the breakup of the body at death.” 
But for the Avahant they say kayassa bhedqjivita partyadana: “With the breakup 
of the body at the laying down of life.” With the Avahant there 1s no 
question of death, hence no question of after death. 


To the puthuyana, deeply involved with ‘self’, the question occurs: “What 
will happen to me when I die?’ This question determines anxiety for him; 
and to the extent that it determines anxiety, it remains a problem for him. 
The sekha, on the other hand, knows that the question is invalid because a 
self 1s presupposed, and he is equipped by his knowledge of the Buddha’s 
teaching to do away with the question and the anxiety it brings. With the 
Arahant, the question too 1s extinct; it does not occur to him at all. The 
Arahant 1s free in this very life from from reckoning as matter, feeling, 
perception, fabrications and consciousness. ‘Therefore all questions 
concerning the reckoning of the Avahant after death in terms of matter, 
feeling, etc. are inapplicable (naupetz). This inapplicability should not be 
misinterpreted as implying some metaphysical existence after the Arahant’s 
life is over; it is to be understood in precisely the sense in which the Suttas 
explain it. When the Arahant’s life is over, consciousness not being stationed 
anywhere, not arising anywhere, all experience is utterly extinct. 


Kevaddha’s Question 


In Chapter 5 we partially dealt with Kevaddha’s question and the 
Buddha’s response. We can now complete this discussion. Kevaddha’s 
question is this: 


“Where indeed, Venerable One, do these four primary modes of 
behavior finally cease—that 1s to say, the earth-element, the water- 
element, the fire-element and the air-element?” — 
Kevattagahapatiputtavatthu (Digha-Nikaya 11) 


The Buddha points out that the question is improper, and that the proper 
question should be: 
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“Where do earth, water, fire and air get no footing? Where do long and 
short, small and large, good and bad, name and form cease without 
remainder?” — Kevattagahapatiputtavatthu (Digha-Nikaya \1) 


And the answer is: 


“The non-indicative consciousness, the limitless, the entirely given up. 
There it is where earth, water, fire and air get no footing. There it is 
where long and short, small and large, good and bad, name and form 
cease without remainder. With the ceasing of consciousness, these there 
cease.” — Kevatta Sutta, Ttradassisakunupamda (Digha-Nikaya 11.6) 


Cessation, which is the same as extinction or nzbbana, has two phases: the 
extinction element with residue and the extinction element without 
residue. These two phases apply to each of the five aggregates of matter, 
feeling, perception, fabrications and consciousness. Accordingly, with 
consciousness for example, first there is the cessation of the consciousness 
pointing to an ‘T or ‘self’, and with which that ‘T or ‘self’ can be 
identified, as “This is mine; I am this; this is my self’. The first line of the 
Buddha’s answer to the question is “The non-indicative consciousness, the 
limitless, the entirely given up.” This means that the Arahant’s consciousness 
does not indicate an ‘T° or ‘self’; it is no longer limited by being ‘my 
consciousness’; and ‘I’ and ‘mine’ and ‘self’ are given up completely: aham 
ti va mamam tt va asmi ti va — Mahahatthipadopama Sutta (Maghima-Nikaya 28). 
Thus the Avahant’s consciousness is said to have ‘ceased’ (nzruddha). 


Secondly, there is the cessation of the Arahant’s consciousness when his life 
comes to an end, and this can be described as the cessation of the residual 
non-indicative consciousness. The phrase vafifiananirodho, ‘cessation of 
consciousness’, is used to cover both the cessation of consciousness 
indicative of ‘I and ‘self’ and the final cessation of non-indicative 
consciousness of the Arahant. 


When consciousness is said to have ceased in the first sense, then the four 
primary modes of behavior can no longer get a footing for an ‘T or ‘self’; 
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in other words, there is then no longer an appearance as four primary 
modes of behavior for an ‘T’ or ‘self’, and for which appearance an ‘IT’ or 
‘self? can be identified. ‘This is also referred to as the ‘cessation of matter’ 
that the Arahant experiences: riipassa nirodho — Uppada Sutta (Samyutta- 
Nikaya 22.30) or riipassa attha — Samadhi Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.5). 


“And what, monks, is the cessation of matter? Here, monks, he does not 
delight in it, does not greet it, does not stand attached to it. And what, 
monks, does he not delight in, does not greet, does not stand attached to? 
It is matter that he does not delight in, does not greet, does not stand 
attached to. ‘To him not delighting in matter, not greeting it, not standing 
attached to it, what desire there is for matter ceases. With that cessation 
of desire, the ceasing of clinging; with that ceasing of clinging, the 
ceasing of ‘being’; with cessation of ‘being’, the ceasing of birth; with the 
cessation of birth, aging-&-sorrow, lamentation, displeasure, grief and 
despair also cease. Thus the ceasing of this whole mass of dukkha. This, 
monks, is the ceasing of matter.” — Samadhi Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 22.5). 


The same is said of the other four aggregates: feeling, perception, 
fabrications and consciousness. Quite naturally, the same would apply to 
name-&-form and all to all the subdivisions of the aggregates such as long 
and short, large and small, etc. When they are not there for an ‘T or ‘self’, 
and likewise not there to be identified with an ‘T or ‘self’, they are said to 
have ceased. 


As long as the Avahant lives, there are the five aggregates that form the 
residue, and that means there are all the things that make up the residue. 
There is still getting a footing in existence for the four primary modes of 
behavior, or there is still their appearance as the four primary modes of 
behavior, and the Arahant still does look upon things such a long and short, 
large and small, etc. For loss of clinging (upddana) or loss of subjectivity 
(asmimana, asmi ti chando) is not also loss of point of view, or loss of the 
reflexive structure. 
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In this context, we may mention the common notion that ‘the 
emancipated sage (Avahant) has no viewpoint’. But this surreptitiously 
mystical notion is wrong. The Arahant has a viewpoint. It is the Arahant’s 
view that this is longer than that, or that this is finer than that or that this is 
right and that is wrong, that this is dukkha and that is non-dukkha and so on. 
The viewpoints that the Arahant doesn’t have are ‘T’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’. In 
fact: 


“The Arahant is endowed with ten factors, of which right view is the first.” 
— Mahacattarisaka Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 117) 


Non-mystical Nibbana 


We often encounter writers who implicitly or explicitly assert that nzbbana 
—the state of Arahant-ness—cannot be perceived or understood, thus 
making nzbbana an incomprehensible or mystical state. After the previous 
discussion, it should be obvious that this assertion is grossly mistaken. By 
its very nature, the existential ambiguity tends to lead on towards 
mysticism, and that is why existentialist thinkers often become mystics. 
This occurs because they cannot conceive surmounting the existential 
ambiguity. Mystification pertains to the puthuyana, but not to the Arahant 
who has realized nibbana, surmounted the ambiguity. All sense of 
subjectivity has ceased in the Arvahant, and with that has ceased all 
numinous and mystical experiences such as the Absolute, the Divine, the 
True Self, the Essence, the Oneness and all the rest of it. 


The Buddha describes the Arahant as appameyyo: immeasurable — 
Appameyya Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.116). But this does not mean that he is 
mystic or incomprehensible. It only means that there is nothing to be 
measured; no matter, feeling, perceptions, fabrications or consciousness 
identified as being ‘T’ or ‘self’. The description of the Arahant as 
‘immeasurable’ should be taken in the same sense as when it is said that 
the Arahant’s consciousness has ‘ceased’ or that ‘actually and in truth there 
is no Arahant to be found’. No doubt it is difficult to see or understand all 
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this; but difficulty of seeing or understanding the state of the Avahant does 
not mean that it is mystic. 


Further, some people theorize that the Arahant’s viya was present even 
before he became an Arahant, and the defilements (Ailesa) or the stains 
(upakkilera) merely covered up this vd, preventing it from being manifest— 
therefore the Arahant’s experience 1s a ‘return to his original nature’. Again 
this subtle resort to mysticism—which is also a subtle clinging to belief in 
self—is incorrect, and 1s allied to misunderstandings like the Vedic notion 
of the ever-present, indwelling glory of the ama. Such ideas are often 
expressed like this: “In fact, the doctrine of soullessness or impersonalism 
opens up exalting prospects to mankind for, if there really is no self, there 
is no bondage, and therefore no need for liberation, for what is there to 
free? We are already liberated. Nvana is here and now, if we would only 
open our eyes!” Note the subtle perception of pleasurableness in this 
statement. This is a perfect example of how the puthuyana’s wrong views 
come to notions like “There is no self for me’, and so falls into difficulties, 
as we discussed back in Chapter 7. 


Just because there is a match and a striking surface, we cannot say that the 
flame was ever-present but just covered up. The match must be struck, and 
if that is to happen one must also be informed that striking the match 
will produce the flame—neither the striking nor the flame is existent at the 
time. In this simile the match and surface are the five clinging-attributes, 
striking is developing the Noble Eightfold Path, the flame is the completion 
of mbbana and the Buddha is the informer. Just as the flame does not exist 
until the match is struck, vd is not there until the Noble Eightfold Path is 
fully developed. There cannot be both the puthujana’s aviya and the 
Arahant’s vija existing at the same time, one suppressed and the other 
manifest. If I know a thing is good, I cannot simultaneously know that 
it is bad, and the obverse is also true. Thus, it is possible for me to develop 
my thinking over time until I know it is bad; but once I know it is bad, I 
cannot simultaneously know that it is good. 
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“T consider, monks, there to be no other thing that turns as swiftly as the 
mind—so much so, monks, that it is difficult to illustrate how swift to turn 
it is. This mind, monks, is luminous, and it is stained by occasional stains. 
This mind, monks, is luminous, and it is freed from occasional stains.” — 
Anguttara-Nikaya, Ekakanipatapali, Panthitacchavaggo \.48-50) 


These Suttas are often quoted as pointing to an ever-present 

‘luminous’ (pabhassaramidam) mind. But it is obvious that the two final 
sentences in this quote describe two very different types of luminous 
minds. ‘Luminous mind’ means a mind that is capable of clear reflexion: 


“That mind is pliable and workable, luminous and not brittle.” — Nimitta 
Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.103) 


Together with the other Suttas of the Panthitacchavagga quoted above, ‘This 
gives a picture of a mind that is subject to almost instantaneous change. 
Just because the matchstick is capable of producing a flame when struck 
on the surface does not allow us to assume that the flame was there but 
hidden all the time. Similarly, that the mind is capable of producing wiya by 
clear reflexion does not mean that vid was ever-present but merely hidden 
or unnoticed. The Buddha recounted that as a result of his efforts before 
attaining Buddhahood, 


“Dhamma-eye arose, knowledge arose, understanding arose, science 
arose, light arose.” — Nagara Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 12.65) 


He never claims that these things were there hidden all the time. In the 
Nibbuta Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 3.56) the Buddha points out that a man 
intends harm to himself or others because of lust, hate and delusion; and 
that if lust, hate and delusion are abandoned then he would no longer 
intend harm. Further, to the extent that he sees that no harm is intended 
when lust, hate and delusion are abandoned, to that extent is nibbana— 
which is the destruction of lust, hate and delusion—1s “immediately 
visible in the here-&-now” (sanditteka). 
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But this does not mean that, as the Pali Text Society Dictionary opines, 
“Mbbana is purely and solely an ethical state, to be reached in this birth by 
ethical practices, contemplation and insight. It is therefore not 
transcendental.” That is far too reductionistic, and has the effect of 
making nzbbana mere religious or moral perfection. For the destruction of 
lust, hate and delusion is also the destruction of aviya and asmumdana, which 
adds a much deeper and more subtle meaning to the destruction of lust, 
hate and delusion. Mbbana may be called an ethical state only insofar as 
the way to its realization can be called an ethical practice due to its 
involvement with subjectivity. But as we discussed earler inasmuch as in 
mbbana there 1s no subjectivity whatsoever, nibbana is also the extinction of 
ethics, therefore it transcends ethics. The Arahant is like the lotus that 
grows up out of the mud, but having risen above the mud, remains 
untouched by it. 


Unlike the puthuiyana who sees the attenuation of lust, hate and delusion 
only at a coarse level, the sekha sees the attenuation or destruction of lust, 
hate and delusion at its root-structural level—that is, in terms of the 
destruction of wpadana, which 1s what nibbana is properly seen to be. And if 
that is so, then what precisely is it to see nzbbdna? The latent tendencies to 
the conceits of ‘l’-making and ‘mine’-making (ahamkaramamamkara- 
mananusaya) are either manifest or unmanifest; and when they are manifest, 
‘T and ‘mine’ have been made (katam). Now, the sekha can experience the 
subsidence of manifest displeasure with the subsidence of the made ‘P and 
‘mine’, and see that this is actually so while the experience is present. In 
other words, it is possible to be mindful and aware that there is no 
displeasure in one’s experience because no ‘T’ or ‘mine’ has been made in 
that experience. This experience leads one to the inevitable conclusion that 
if the latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘?’-making and ‘mine’-making 
are completely uprooted, one’s experience at any time cannot have even 
the possibility of manifest displeasure. ‘This is the meaning of seeing 
mbbana but not yet experiencing it. For to experience mibbana is to 
experience not only the absence of the latent tendencies of ‘?-making and 
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‘mine’-making, but also the complete absence of the tendencies 
themselves. Thus only the Avahant not only sees and understands nzbbana, 
but also experiences it; the sekha only sees and understands nbbana, and 
even then, not completely. 


The Arahant’s vision is said to be thorough or come to fulfillment because 
the tendencies for ‘?-making and ‘mine’-making are completely uprooted, 
and he sees this situation in himself. From the point of view of nibbana (or 
the cessation of dukkha) the Arahant sees in his experience that there is 
nothing more to do. He experiences reaching nibbana and abiding therein, 
and his vision and understanding of nibbdna is derived directly from his 
experience. But this state of affairs is not yet there in the sekha. The sekha’s 
vision 1s not yet thorough because the tendencies of ‘’-making and ‘mine’- 
making are still in him, greatly weakened of course by his knowledge. The 
sekha sees nibbana at a distance, so to speak; and since he has not yet 
reached it, he cannot have the experience of mibbana, from which alone 
he can derive complete and thorough vision of it, as the sekha monk Ven. 
Narada explains: 


“Just as if there was a well along a desert path but neither rope not water- 
bucket. Then a man would come, almost fainting from the heat, weary, 
parched, thirsty, and he would look down the well. To him the knowledge 
‘water’ would arise. But he would not be able to contact it with his body. 
Even so, friend, that cessation of ‘being’ has been seen as it really is by 
right understanding, and yet I am not an Arahant, a destroyer of the 
cankers.” — Kosambi Sutta (Samyutta-Nikaya 12.68) 


This vision of the sekha, unlike the coarse vision of the puthujyana, 1s 
unshakable and beyond doubt. ‘The sekha has no doubt whatsoever that if 
dukkha is to be destroyed, all upadana must be destroyed. 


“Monks, if there were a clinging to a belief in ‘self’, from clinging to 
which there would not arise sorrow, lamentation, displeasure, grief and 
despair, then maintain that clinging to belief in ‘self’. But monks, do you 
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see any clinging to belief in ‘self’ from which would not arise sorrow, 
lamentation, displeasure, grief and despair?” 


“No, Venerable One.” 


“Good, monks, neither do I consider there to be any clinging to belief in 
‘self? from which would not arise sorrow, lamentation, displeasure, grief 


and despair.” — Alagaddiipama Sutta (Maghima-Nikaya 22) 


The puthuyana would think he is justified in asking, “If feeling is completely 
extinct, since experience 1s completely extinct, how could this extinction of 
feeling be considered something desirable or pleasant (sukha)?” The same 
question was asked by Udayi and answered by the Venerable Sariputta: 


“But what herein is pleasant, friend Sariputta, since herein there is 
nothing felt?” 


“Just this herein is pleasant, friend, that herein there is nothing felt.” — 
Gaviupama Sutta (Anguttara-Nikaya 9.35) 


Therefore complete extinction—the extinction element without residue— 
is perceived as pleasant (not felt, because in extinction there 1s no feeling) 
precisely because no feeling is felt. ‘The objection may be raised that the 
Sutta quoted above does not refer specifically to the extinction element 
without residue (anupddisesa nibbana dhatu) but merely to extinction (nzbbana). 
But upon closer examination, it will be seen that the Sutta deals with 
progressive extinction, and that the attainment of the cessation of feeling 
and perception is considered pleasant. From the point of view of feeling, 
feeling is totally absent both in this attainment and in extinction without 
residue; and the Arahant knows that his life reaching its end will be utter 
extinction: 


“Further, monks, the monk who is a learning-ender understands the six 
faculties: the eye-faculty, the ear-faculty, the nose-faculty, the tongue- 
faculty, the body-faculty and the mind-faculty. He understands: these six 
faculties shall cease without remainder in every way and everywhere, nor 
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shall other six faculties arise anywhere or anyhow.” — Samyutta-Nikaya 
[ref?] 


But then, the puthuyana may still ask: “If consciousness 1s utterly extinct 
when the Arahant’s life ceases, why does the Buddha not answer questions 
like ‘Does the Avahant exist after death?’ ‘Does the Arahant not exist after 
death? etc. simply in the affirmative or negative?” The reason why such 
questions should not be answered directly is that they are based on an 
invalid assumption. Inasmuch as the puthuyana falsely assumes his life to be 
the existence of a self, he also assumes the Arahant’s life to be like that. 
The Buddha points out that: 


“One who asks these questions is gone to craving (tanhdgatam), gone to 
perceiving (sanndgatam), is a conceiving (maiiitam), is gone to clinging 
(upadanagatam), gone to view (ditthigatam), is a remorse (vippatisara).”” — 
Anguttara-Nikaya 4, Avyaktavagga, Sutta 4, [ref?] 


‘Gone to perceiving’ and ‘conceiving’ refer to perceiving ‘T as ‘self’. The 
‘remorse’ here is because the Buddha’s teaching does not answer these 
questions which he, because of not understanding the teaching, thinks 
should be answered. And this simply means that the individual who asks 
such questions 1s clinging to a belief in ‘self’. He 1s really asking: “What 
will happen to my self after death if I become an arhat?” But he is almost 
certainly unaware that this is the underlying question. 


The puthuyana is not in a position to see the meaning of the Arahant laying 
down his life, because he always makes the assumption of a ‘self”; 
consequently, any absence of the subjective is anxiety-determining for him. 
This anxiety for ‘self’ drives him to ask these questions. Likewise, any 
answer to these questions—whether affirmative or negative—is anxiety- 
determining. It is the existential ambiguity, again rearing its ugly head. Any 
direct answers to these questions—whether affirmative or negative—will 
fall directly into the eternalist-view (sassatavada) or the annihilationist-view 
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(ucchedavada). Both these views are wrong because they are based implicitly 
or explicitly on the assumption of ‘self’. 


The puthuyana first has to see and understand Avahant-ness. When he has 
achieved this, and as a result is no longer a puthuyana, he will find that the 
extinction element without residue is the natural consequence of the 
extinction element with residue; and that questions concerning the 
Arahant’s existence or nonexistence after death are inapplicable, hence are 
not to be asked, for they are questions that are avyakaranadhammo: “of the 
nature not to be answered” — Ariguttara-Nikaya 4, Avyakatavaggo, Sutta |. 
[ref?] 


One often finds with regard to such questions that writers merely state 
something like ‘an attempt at their solution was not regarded as conducive 
to enlightenment.’ While this is not wrong, it is misleading without further 
explanation because: 


1. It oversimplifies the situation. 

2. It carries a somewhat mystical flavor. 

3. It implies that these questions may be soluble, only the attempt is 
not conducive to enlightenment. 


The correct answer is that the question is insoluble and inapplicable. ‘The 
questioner must first try to see deathlessness (a@mata)—the Arahant’s 
experience, and so become a sekha. Then he will not ask such questions, 
because he will understand that they are invalid; hence any attempt to 
answer them is unjustifiable. 


One time the Buddha admonished Vacchagotta when he asked many of 
these questions. Vacchagotta then admitted: 


“At this point, Master Gotama, I am befuddled; at this point, confused. 
The modicum of clarity coming to me from your earlier conversation is 
now obscured.” 
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The Buddha replied: “You ought to be at a loss, Vaccha, you ought to 
be bewildered. Deep, Vaccha, is this phenomenon, hard to see, hard to 
realize, tranquil, refined, beyond the scope of conjecture, subtle, to-be- 
experienced by the wise. For those with other views, other practices, other 
satisfactions, other aims, other teachers, it is difficult to know.” — Aggi- 
Vacchagotta Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 72) 


This Sutta to Vacchagotta is well worth careful study. The Buddha 
continued: 


“That being the case, I will now put some questions to you. Answer as 
you see fit. What do you think, Vaccha: If a fire were burning in front of 
you, would you know that, “This fire is burning in front of me’?” 


“And suppose someone were to ask you, Vaccha, “This fire burning in 
front of you, dependent on what is it burning?’ Thus asked, how would 
you reply?” 


“.... would reply, “This fire burning in front of me is burning dependent 
on grass & timber as its sustenance.” 


“If the fire burning in front of you were to go out, would you know that, 
“This fire burning in front of me has gone out’?” 


“And suppose someone were to ask you, “This fire that has gone out in 
front of you, in which direction from here has it gone? East? West? 
North? Or south?’ Thus asked, how would you reply?” 


“That doesn’t apply, Master Gotama. Any fire burning dependent on a 
sustenance of grass and timber, being unnourished — from having 
consumed that sustenance and not being offered any other — is classified 
simply as ‘out’ (unbound).” 


“Even so, Vaccha, any physical form by which one describing the 
Tathagata would describe him: ‘That the Tathagata has abandoned, its 
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root destroyed, made like a palmyra stump, deprived of the conditions of 
development, not destined for future arising. Freed from the classification 
of form, Vaccha, the Tathagata is deep, boundless, hard to fathom, like 
the sea. ‘Reappears’ doesn’t apply. “Does not reappear’ doesn’t apply. 
‘Both does & does not reappear’ doesn’t apply. ‘Neither reappears nor 
does not reappear’ doesn’t apply. 


“Any feeling... Any perception... Any mental fabrication... Any 
consciousness by which one describing the ‘Tathagata would describe 
him: That the Tathagata has abandoned, its root destroyed, made like a 
palmyra stump, deprived of the conditions of development, not destined 
for future arising, Freed from the classification of consciousness, Vaccha, 
the Tathagata is deep, boundless, hard to fathom, like the sea. 
‘Reappears’ doesn’t apply. ‘Does not reappear’ doesn’t apply. “Both does 
& does not reappear’ doesn’t apply. ‘Neither reappears nor does not 
reappear’ doesn’t apply.” 


The common mistake made with this Sutta is to assume that the blazing 
fire is compared to the laying down of the Arahant’s life. But the simile of 
the fire denotes the ‘person’ (sakkaya). Just as the fire exists by feeding on 
dry leaves and sticks, so the ‘person’ exists by clinging. And just as the fire 
becomes extinct when there is no more fuel, so does the ‘person’ when 
clinging ceases. What would remain is referred to as the extinction-element 
with residue. Inasmuch as when the fuel is exhausted, there is now no fire 
to go in any direction, with the Arahant there is ‘person’ to die; therefore all 
questions of a ‘person’ or ‘self’ existing or not existing after death are 
inapplicable. 
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Chapter 14 
Paticcasamuppada 


The Buddha gives the detailed structure of the arising and cessation of 
dukkha in the teaching of paticcasamuppada (Dependent Origination). The 
most frequently-quoted version of Dependent Origination is as follows: 


“When this is, that is. From the arising of this comes the arising of that. 
In other words: 

From ignorance as a requisite condition come fabrications (fabrications). 
From fabrications as a requisite condition comes consciousness. 

From consciousness as a requisite condition comes name-&-form. 

From name-and-form as a requisite condition come the six sense media. 
From the six sense media as a requisite condition comes contact. 

From contact as a requisite condition comes feeling. 

From feeling as a requisite condition comes craving. 

From craving as a requisite condition comes clinging/sustenance. 

From clinging/sustenance as a requisite condition comes becoming. 
From becoming as a requisite condition comes birth. 

From birth as a requisite condition, then aging-&-death, sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, distress, and despair come into play. Such is the 
origination of this entire mass of stress & suffering. 


“When this isn't, that isn't. From the cessation of this comes the cessation 
of that. Now from the remainderless fading and cessation of that very 
ignorance comes the cessation of fabrications (fabrications). 

From the cessation of fabrications comes the cessation of consciousness. 
From the cessation of consciousness comes the cessation of name-&- 
form. 

From the cessation of name-&-form comes the cessation of the six sense 
media. 

From the cessation of the six sense media comes the cessation of contact. 
From the cessation of contact comes the cessation of feeling. 

From the cessation of feeling comes the cessation of craving. 

From the cessation of craving comes the cessation of clinging/ 
sustenance. 
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From the cessation of clinging/sustenance comes the cessation of 
becoming. 

From the cessation of becoming comes the cessation of birth. 

From the cessation of birth, then aging-&-death, sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, distress, and despair all cease. Such is the cessation of this entire 
mass of stress & suffering.” — Mahatanhasankhaya Sutta (Mayhima-Nikaya 
38) 


The formulation of Dependent Origination in the arising direction is 
termed ‘with the grain’ (anuloma) and in the ceasing direction, ‘against the 
grain’ (patiloma). 
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